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Preface 


The present selections from the Journal of the Indian Council 
of Philosophical Research deal primarily with issues relating 
to Vedanta, Mlmamsa and Nyaya in the Indian Tradition. 
Normally, most writers on Indian philosophy, including ac¬ 
knowledged scholars of the subject, present a picture of these 
‘schools’ as if there were no .issues or problems in respect of 
the ‘understanding’ of what they are supposed to have said. 
But this just is not the case, and the present collection is the 
‘story’ of this discovery. It documents, step by step, the unfold¬ 
ing of the drama which, in retrospect, is unbelievable even to 
one through whose ‘instrumentality’ the events may be said to 
have unfolded. 

The story started, as it always does, by a ‘chance’ encounter 
with a ‘stray’ quotation from Staal by Wendy O’Flaherty 1 in 
her Introduction to the Volume on Karma edited by her. The 
quotation seemed to present, at least prima facie, a view of 
oblation in the Vedic sacrifice, or dravya-tyaga, which was mis¬ 
taken. The obvious solution was to find from reputed Mimamsa 
scholars the ‘authoritative’ view on the subject and in case it 
conflicted with Staal’s interpretation, send the same to him so 
that he could defend his own interpretation against theirs. 
Accordingly, Staal’s view was translated into Sanskrit, sent 
to Pt. Pattabhiram Sastri, Remella Suryaprakasa Sastri, 
Ramanuja Tatacharya and Professor K.T. Pandurangi. They 
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all cooperated in the experiment and their comments along 
with Professor Staal’s reply were published in different issues 
of the JICPR and are reprinted in this collection for the reader’s 
benefit. 

The ‘exploratory’ and ‘dialogical’ character of the ‘experi¬ 
ence’ so gained and the cooperative response it elicited from 
the traditional masters of the philosophical craft in India led 
us on into the unending adventure whose results are reported 
in this Volume. 

The discussion on Karl H. Potter’s article The Development of 
Advaita Vedanta as a School of Philosophy and Daya Krishna’s 
‘Vedanta in the First Millennium AD’ and their replies to the 
comment on what they had written constitute the centre piece 
on the School of Vedanta in this collection. Similarly, besides 
the piece on Dravya-Tyaga we have detailed discussion on such 
important issues in Mlmarnsa as whether the doctrine of Karma 
is treated as a purvapaksa in the system, while in Nyaya we have 
the continuing controversy on the issue whether Nyaya is re¬ 
alist or idealist in the current accepted sense of these terms. 

The Section on Nyaya contains besides the controversy about 
its being ‘realist’ or ‘idealist’, issues regarding ‘identity state¬ 
ments’ such as ‘ghato ghatah’, the nature of aharya jhana, the 
problem of Sabdabodha in the case of complex sentences where 
it is difficult to distinguish between the main and the subsid¬ 
iary clauses, or what is mukhya or pradhana and what is gauna 
in the linguistic construction. The exposition of a little-known 
genre of Nyaya writing called the Krodapatras and the discus¬ 
sion thereon is an added bonus in this section. 

There has perhaps never been a galaxy of such illustorious 
participants in the exploration of an issue, such a sustained 
questioning of the beliefs which were held to be indubitable 
by almost everybody up till now, or such an ‘open’ debate in 
which traditional pandits who knew only Sanskrit or their 
regional language engaged on ‘equal’ terms with those who 
only wrote in English, the later including in their fold both 
Indians and foreigners. 
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Samvada 2 was the first experiment of this type, planned and 
executed by Professor M.P. Rege, who is now no more. His 
death on the 28th of December, 2000 has deprived the philo¬ 
sophical world of one of the most ‘imaginative’ experimenters 
who brought the active practitioners of the two philosophical 
traditions, the Indian and the Western, in a dialogical situa¬ 
tion where each was ‘forced’ to ‘existentially’ face the ‘living’ 
tradition of a different way of philosophizing. 

The Rege experiment which occurred at Poona has had slow, 
but lasting, effect on the ‘understanding’ of Indian philosophy 
in this country. The discussions and debate collected in this 
volume are a continuation of that ‘experiment’ and an evi¬ 
dence of its influence over the intervening years. An ‘invisible’ 
change has, however, occurred during this period as the focus 
of attention has shifted from the ‘external’ ‘reference point’ of 
Western philosophy to something that was ‘internal’ and im¬ 
manent to the tradition of Indian philosophizing itself. The 
debate with the exponents of Indian philosophy in the West is 
still marginally there, but gradually the students and practitio¬ 
ners of Indian philosophy in India are discussing and 
rediscovering a rich field of diversity, conflict and ambiguity in 
the tradition that challenges debate, discussion and exploration 
resulting in a ‘new’ partnership between traditionally trained 
Pandits and modern University trained philosophy persons in 
the country. This has already resulted in incalculable benefit to 
both the parties concerned, as Indian philosophy becomes once 
again, a matter of ‘living concern’ to the practising ‘philoso¬ 
phers’ in the country. Who could have imagined even a few 
decades ago, that Pandits of the status of Pattabhirama Sastri, 
Ramanuja Tatacharya, Remella Suryaprakasa Sastri, D. Prahalada 
Char, V. Venkatachalam would engage in an active controversy 
on issues in Vedanta, Mimarhsa and Nyaya with scholars such 
as Fritz Staal, Karl H. Potter, V.N. Jha, N.S. Dravid, G.C. Pande, 
R. Balasubramanian, J.N. Mohanty, Sibajiban Bhattacharyya and 
others whose names are well-known to the English-knowing 
‘world’ of Indian philosophy. 
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The debate and the discussion in these pages makes Indian 
philosophy alive once more and it is hoped that the philo¬ 
sophically-inclined readers will not only enjoy the arguments 
and counter-arguments on the issues debated, but themselves 
participate in carrying the unending enterprise of philosophis¬ 
ing in the Indian tradition further. 

It may be added that all the issues raised and debated in the 
pages of the JICPR have not been included in this collection. 
The interesing discussion on Professor Hesterman’s thesis that 
renunciating practices are found in the Veda as an intergral 
part of the Vedic ritual and hence need not be ascribed to the 
Sramana traditions as has been done up till now, is one such 
example. 

There are others scattered in the pages of the Notes and 
Queries Section of the various issues of the Journal. They have 
not been included as they did not evoke much controversy or 
response from those interested in the subject. The responsibil¬ 
ity for the selection is that of Professor R.S. Bhatnagar who 
has been associated with the JICPR in perhaps the most ‘in¬ 
timate’ way possible as he, and he alone, has prepared its 
Subject and Author Index over the last so many years. He has 
been helpful in many ways, and it has been his suggestion that 
the material on Indian philosophy be published separately 
from the one on Western philosophy. 

Accordingly, the discussion and debate on issues in Western 
philosophy has been deferred and it is hoped that they will be 
brought together and published in a separate volume later. 

Daya Krishna 
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Vedanta 
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The Development of Advaita 
Vedanta as a School of Philosophy 

KARL POTTER 


When we examine the rise and fall of philosophical schools, 
whether in European or Asian contexts, regularly find, it seems 
to me, a pattern which may be said to have five major phases. 
The time taken for a school to pass through all five phases 
varies widely. Some schools rise and fall in a matter of a few 
decades, perhaps less. Consider the school of logical positiv¬ 
ism, or perhaps we should better say, reconstructive analytical 
philosophy, which had its inception not much before Frege at 
the end of the nineteenth century, and appears to decline 
from Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations in the 1940s: a 
period, then, of fifty years of life. Again, the Cartesian philoso¬ 
phy originated in the seventeenth century with Descartes but 
soon disappealed as such, replaced by variations as widely 
divergent as continental rationalism and British empiricism, 
each of which arose less than a century after Descartes’ Medi¬ 
tations. On the other hand, there are other, particularly the 

*Reprinted with kind permission of the editors from 
Radhakrishnan Centenary Volume edited by G. Parthasarathy and 
D.P. Chattopadhyaya (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1989). 
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more ancient schools—e.g. that of Aristotle and the Peripatet¬ 
ics—which arguably maintain themselves for a period of several 
centuries. Thomism, which originated with Aquinas, lives on 
intermittently and is alive today as a school of philosophy. 

Of course, these generalizations depend essentially on what 
our conception of a ‘school’ of philosophy is. In each of the 
above examples some will argue that the rubric (‘logical posi¬ 
tivism’, ‘Cartesianism’, ‘Thomism’) is the result of confused 
thinking, of mixed categories, and that some other historical 
unit, or none at all, is the more meaningful one. What are the 
marks of a ‘school’ of philosophy? 

I should list, among relevant features which indicate a school, 
first, its having one or more fundamental insights —an allegiance 
to which, binds together those who subscribe to the school’s 
doctrines whatever variations they may otherwise be able to 
discern amongst themselves. Secondly, these insights must be 
taken, both by the followers themselves and by others, to de¬ 
marcate the position of the school from positions taken by 
others. Thirdly, its self-awareness as a school should be histori¬ 
cally discernible; there will usually be institutional factors which 
serve to bring the theoretical insights and commitments into 
relation with life pursuits. 

These three characteristics do not serve to settle once and 
for all questions of the sort I alluded to a moment ago, for 
example, about whether the proper way to view the Cartesian 
philosophy is as inclusive or exclusive of movements, such as 
occasionalism, rationalism and empiricism, that followed 
Descartes. But then, perhaps these questions do not much 
matter for my present purpose. For let us allow that a school 
may comprise subschools, and that schools may overlap each 
other. Still, one can discuss the development and deteriora¬ 
tion of .schools while taking into account such further 
complexities of their identification. 

In India, even more than in the West, philosophy is orga¬ 
nized by schools. There are fundamental insights, recognized 
as such by followers and by rivals as demarcating the position 
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of that school from others, and these schools are, or were, in 
every case connected with institutional mechanisms by which 
the school was maintained and made a living reality to its 
members. Classically, these institutional supports included tra¬ 
ditional training grounds and methods, ranging from a single 
teacher-pupil arrangement through asramas and mathas —per¬ 
haps a small group of teachers and a larger set of pupils—to 
large universities such as Taxila and Nalanda in ancient times. 
Other support was provided in many cases by religious affilia¬ 
tion to temples or monastic orders. Various features of religious 
organization were assembled around the fundamental insights 
of the philosophy, and worship paid to the founders, divine 
and human, who discovered those insights and/or promul¬ 
gated them. 

All of the three features of philosophical schools that I 
mentioned can easily be seen to apply to the great classical 
Hindu darsanas (as they are now-a-days termed) of Indian 
thought. These included Nyaya and Vaisesika, Samkhya and 
Yoga, Purvamlmamsa and Vedanta, each of which is born 
around fundamental insights taken as distinctive by followers 
and rivals, and each of which was passed on through tradi¬ 
tional institutions of learning. The features also apply to the 
various types of Vedanta, such as the Advaita of Sankara, Visista- 
Advaita of Ramanuja, Dvaita of Madhva, and the myriad others 
of which perhaps those associated with the names of Nimbarka 
and Vallabha are the best known. It also applies to the many 
sectarian philosophies such as those associated with Kashmir 
Saivism, Saiva Siddhanta Virasaivism, Bengal Vaisnavism, etc. Jain 
philosophy is identifiable in these terms also, as is Buddhist 
philosophy generally, and some of the main schools within 
Buddhism such as Madhyamika, Vijnanavada, Theravada, 
though there are special problems connected with the precise 
limitations of some of these schools because of our lack of 
clarity about the precise nature of their fundamental insights. 

It has been regularly pointed out that in India philosophical 
schools have a much longer life than in the West. Indeed, 
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institutional support for most if not all of the schools just named 
still exists today, if only to a minimal degree, and a survey of 
Indian philosophy of today can still to a great extent be orga¬ 
nized in terms of schools by which such a survey would have 
been, and sometimes was, carried out 500 years ago. (For an 
example, look at the Sarvadarsanasamgraha of Madhavacarya.) 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that we can find the same pattern 
of rise and fall in Indian schools of philosophy that I sug¬ 
gested we can find in Western schools. The difference is not 
so much in the patterns of rise and fall, but in the Indian 
versus the Western attitude toward a school which has ‘fallen’, 
and is now in a state of decline. In India, such schools are 
maintained; in the West they tend to be forgotten. This says 
something about comparative attitudes in India and the West 
toward progress, toward whether ultimate value is to be found 
in the future or by a rediscovery of the past. But this is not my 
concern at the moment. 

I suggested there are five phases in the ‘life’ of a philosophi¬ 
cal school. What are they? 

First, and obviously, there is the ‘Discovery Stage’, where 
the Fundamental Insights of the school first appear to its 
founders. Very frequently, though not always, this stage is iden¬ 
tified with the experience and work of a single great individual. 
And where we have sufficient historical information, there is a 
strong tendency to try to find the single individual to whom 
the credit should be given. Thus Platonism, Aristotelianism, 
Thomism, Cartesianism, Buddhism, Jainism and many others, 
are actually named after their founders. In the case of some 
of the Indian schools, a founder is invented and made respon¬ 
sible for the composition of a basic text—characteristically a 
set of aphoristic utterances in which the fundamental insights 
are briefly set forth. Such seems to have been the case with 
Nyaya (Gautama), Vaisesika (Kanada) and Samkhya (Kapila). 
In the case of Mlmamsa and Vedanta, since a characteristic 
doctrine there involves the beginninglessness of language, the 
origination of their fundamental insights is not credited to a 
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person—being embedded in the natural things and repre¬ 
sented in language—but those who first represented it 
linguistically are sometimes named, such as the sages 
Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka in the older Upanisads, or Jaimini 
for Purvamimamsa. In most cases a founder is identified— 
probably not always with great accuracy—and the entire credit 
for arriving at the fundamental insight goes to him, to the 
disparagement of others who in some cases should undoubt¬ 
edly get as much, or more, credit. We find this the case for 
Madhyamika Buddhism, the Fundamental Insight of which is 
credited to Nagarguna, though it is present extensively in the 
Prajnaparamita literature; for Visista Advaita, where Ramanuja 
was far from being the first to recognize the point of the school; 
and for Advaita, where Sarikaracarya has received all the credit 
to the detriment of Mandana Misra, or for that matter 
Gaudapada. 

In fact, this first stage, of discovery, characteristically takes 
some time, and the combined efforts of several persons over 
that period. The first stage of the histories of the Hindu darsanas 
seems in every case to have spanned several centuries. We can¬ 
not be sure just how far back the beginnings of Nyaya, Vaisesika, 
Samkhya and Yoga, Mlmamsa and Vedanta should be traced, 
but it seems likely they all had their origins in the thought of 
pre-Christian era India. The sutra or aphorisms which constitute 
the supposed beginnings of these systems are actually redac¬ 
tions of views already in place. Indeed, it is a problem how to 
distinguish any precise point at which this first stage of discovery 
should be said to end and the second stage, of development, 
begin. However, it is of no great importance to find such a 
precise point; indeed, the stages I am delineating are not so 
much chronological periods, as they are overlapping tendencies 
as displayed in the literature of the schools. 

In the second or development stage, the Fundamental In¬ 
sight begins to be set forth in a self-conscious way as doctrine. 
Most frequently, this stage finds its writers occupied with the 
following sorts of things. 
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First, there is usually a concerted attempt at legitimization. 
Only in unusual circumstances will the early propounders of 
an insight attempt to divorce it from all that went before, even 
though the Fundamental Insight may indeed have been revo¬ 
lutionary and represented as such. Rather, the attempt is to 
show the continuity of the Fundamental Insight with the fea¬ 
tures in prevailing or preceding ways of thinking. There may 
be appeals to authorities likely to be accepted by one’s audi¬ 
ence. One can easily guess that if such legitimization does not 
occur, the Fundamental Insight may fall on deaf ears and so 
be lost to posterity; indeed, one may well opine that there are 
many such Insights that have been lost for that reason. 

Secondly, the style of development is characteristically un¬ 
systematic. In India, it frequently took the form of 
commentaries composed on the sutras in which the Funda¬ 
mental Insight was taken to be formulated. In the West, this 
was sometimes the case, depending on current notions of 
philosophical style, but even where it was not, there are only 
infrequently found early attempts to present a full-blown sys¬ 
tematic account of the world keyed to the Fundamental Insight. 
This is partly because of the requirements of style posed by 
the previously mentioned aim: one who is desirous of legiti¬ 
mization will not normally gain his ends by publishing a 
self-contained tract in which the accepted precepts are com¬ 
pendiously overthrown in favour of unfamiliar corollaries of 
the new Fundamental Insight. 

Thirdly, though the exposition is unsystematic and the con¬ 
tinuity with the accepted wisdom of the age stressed, there is 
little attempt to give due attention and respect to the nuances 
and variations possible within the limits of the Fundamental 
Insight. To attempt this would spoil the' force of the exposi¬ 
tion, the purpose of which is to show the superiority of the 
Fandamental Insight over its predecessors’ insights. To em¬ 
phasize or even spend much time on internal variations within 
the school, blunts the cutting edge of the development. There 
may be implicit or even explicit rehearsals of arguments with 
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opposing points of view, but these are likely to be guarded. 
Polemics, though it may be presaged here, is not strategically 
the best line as yet, and for the same reason, attention to 
internal variations, which may suggest to the audience the 
possibility of internal inconsistency, or worst of all, squabbling, 
is minimized. 

Fourthly, the standpoint of the writer of a development stage 
treatise is likely to be that of a specialist addressing an audi¬ 
ence of non-specialist pupils from whom the Fundamental 
Insight is being elicited in the fashion made famous by Plato/ 
Socrates when he elicited the Pythagorean Theorem from the 
slave boy. That being the purpose, there will be less drawing 
of hard lines of definition and distinction, and more general 
characterizations of the Fundamental Insight in ways which 
enable the reader to warm to it and make it his own. Argu¬ 
ments and definitions, then, the standard counters in 
systematization, are only sparingly adduced at this stage. 

Fifthly and finally, there will likely be an attempt to relate 
the theoretical aspects of the Fundamental Insight to practical 
concerns and aims, and specifically to those concerns and 
aims that others are not yet convinced of as worthwhile in 
themselves or as ends to be achieved. The emphasis will, there¬ 
fore, be on pragmatics. The Fundamental Insight will be 
justified by its being shown to be relevant to accepted con¬ 
cerns. Though the eventual upshot will be to specify new 
categories in which a world-view incorporating the Fundamen¬ 
tal Insight can be couched—categories which will then come 
to replace those in current use—the writer of a development 
stage work will avoid addressing himself to that aspect of the 
matter explicitly, contenting himself with hinting at the possi¬ 
bilities for clarification and the new horizons of explanation 
stemming from the acceptance of the Fundamental Insight. 
Thus there are certain categories and concepts, whose recog¬ 
nition is required by the nature of the Fundamental Insight 
itself (and the exigencies of exposition) that the author in this 
stage will work with—and other categories and concepts, 
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related to but different from those in use in the rival estab¬ 
lished systems, that he will avoid. The strategy is, first, to make 
the Fundamental Insight plausible, indeed compelling; then 
the system will develop naturally. 

As the school becomes established by these methods, tran¬ 
sition to a third stage occurs, which I shall call the polemical 
stage. We can usefully compare the five features of the devel¬ 
opment stage with five features of the polemical stage which 
show some similarities but mainly differences to the preceding 
ones. 

First, whereas the development of the school emphasized 
continuity with the previously established views in order not to 
frighten off possible converts, in the polemical stage there is a 
concerted attempt to distinguish the school’s position on all 
relevant matters from those of others, both from the previous 
establishment as well as any rivals which have sprung up to 
challenge the Fundamental Insight. The Fundamental Insight 
no longer needs to be legitimized, but it does need to be 
defended. Consequently, in literature characteristic of this stage 
it is the priorities of the opponents addressed, and the contrast¬ 
ing views of the school, which dominate the organization of the 
work. For the same reason, great effort may be made to mar¬ 
shal the best possible case for the opponent in order to gain 
greater credibility for the superiority of ones own school, so 
that the reader realizes the strength of the arguments and 
counter-arguments that stem from the standpoint of the Fun¬ 
damental Insight in overcoming the opponent’s formidable- 
sounding case. 

Secondly, the style in which these polemical works are writ¬ 
ten, is a function of the order of the arguments offered—of 
that order as conceived by the author. It may reflect the pri¬ 
orities of the opponents, especially if the opponents are 
conceived to be only of one rival school, or it may be orga¬ 
nized according to the categories now offered by the school as 
preferable to the traditional categories of the established view 
or views of the rival (s). Or it may be organized in a more 
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traditional manner, say, as a commentary, but with the em¬ 
phasis now shifting from the exegesis of the Fundamental 
Insight to the introduction and clarification of distinctions 
designed to round out the position into one which promises 
an adequate account of the entire subject-matter to which the 
philosophy addresses itself. 

Thirdly, there is likely to be a greater self-awareness of the 
nature of and possibilities in the school’s views taken as a 
system, i.e., as an interconnected set of concepts which, as a 
whole, explain things better than any rival does or could. Thus 
in this stage we find more attention paid not only to the spe¬ 
cific historistic accounts of rival views—so that references are 
made by name to authors and works of other schools—but 
there is also more awareness of the flexibility of one’s own 
school’s doctrines, of the variations within the views of those 
who developed the view in the second stage, and of the pos¬ 
sible alternative ways of making sense of things while remaining 
within the limits of the Fundamental Insight. 

Fourthly, the standpoint is not now that of a teacher to a 
pupil, but rather that of a debater. The purpose of the litera¬ 
ture is to win the argument, and by so doing to prove the 
supremacy of the Fundamental Insight. Thus, in a sense, both 
opponents and aficionados are addressed, the former explicitly 
and fne latter implicitly. The arguments are such as should 
convince the unbeliever; in any case, they will reinforce the 
believer in case of any doubts he may have. As a debater, the 
writer in this stage makes whatever distinctions he needs which 
are consistent with his other views, and he will develop defini¬ 
tions to keep these distinctions clear in his and his reader’s 
minds. 

Fifthly, whereas in the development stage, the approach was 
dominated by practical concerns, in the polemical stage the 
emphasis is clearly on theory. The writer is rationalizing the 
Fundamental Insight by showing its superiority through argu¬ 
ment. Special attention is paid to what may appear to its 
detractors to be its most vulnerable aspects. There is every 
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reason to glory in the ability of the system to handle all the 
topics that the rival views treat, to delineate just which con¬ 
cepts of the opposition are totally wrong-headed, which ones 
are thus partially mistaken, which ones can be incorporated 
into the school’s categories and by what sorts of revisions and 
excisions. The ultimate purpose of the Fundamental Insight is 
taken for granted but is not at this stage much on ones mind. 
The tensions in this polemical stage however inevitably lead 
(so my hypothesis suggests) to a fourth stage, the systematic 
state. 

Here, first attention swings back from the opposition to the 
inner workings of the school’s doctrines themselves. If the 
work of the previous stages has been done well, the school is 
itself now the establishment. It no longer requires legitimiza¬ 
tion nor defence. What it now requires is justification of another 
sort, in which its future stature is guaranteed against over¬ 
throw by new insights to come. The task, then, is on the one 
hand to strip the doctrines down to their essentials and to 
provide handbooks with which to instruct future generations 
in the system, and secondly, by demonstrating that the system 
is rigorously accurate, adequate, consistent and economical, to 
induce conviction on all sides, that will carry such weight in 
the future as to preclude doubts, at least among those who are 
intelligent enough to understand the system. 

Secondly, the style of treatises stemming from this stage is, 
as one would expect, systematic, not expository or polemical. 
There may well be expository and polemical material embel¬ 
lishing the systematic material, but it is the latter around which 
the work gathers itself. And the sense of ‘system’ here is 
indicated by the interconnectedness of definitions. The orga¬ 
nization tends to be dictated not by pragmatic considerations, 
not by the order of things conceived in rival accounts, but 
rather by the connections among the definitions of the key 
concepts in the school itself. Before, technical concepts and 
definitions were, as it were, forced on the school by the exi¬ 
gencies of exposition and argument; now there is a stripping 
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down of all the concepts—whether those accompanying the 
Fundamental Insight or those which came to the fore during 
the polemical stage—to a bare minimum. 

Thirdly, though the exposition of the system may continue 
to be in the terms of a dialogue between opponent and au¬ 
thor, thus continuing the appearance of polemics, this style is 
now made subservient to the clarification and explanation of 
the technical concepts and their definitions. It is a spring¬ 
board for demonstrating the interconnectedness, and so the 
systematicity, of the system. Likewise, though variations corre¬ 
sponding to factional opinions within the school may be 
introduced on occasion, the general thrust is toward stream¬ 
lining the system in such a way that only one of the rival 
internal views prevails—being the one called for by the rest of 
the system’s definitions and their connections. There is once 
again, as in the second stage of development, little concern 
for the details of the opposition or, for that matter, for the 
details of development within the system. But whereas in the 
development stage this was because the Fundamental Insight 
was what mattered, in the systematic stage the same kind of 
indifference to detail arises for a different reason—because of 
the requirements of system-building. 

Fourthly, the stance of the writer is neither that of teacher 
to pupil, nor of debator. Rather it is that of the scholastic 
systematizer. Definitions are central, arguments and explana¬ 
tions ancillary. The works produced from this stage may be 
shorter or longer depending on the extent to which the au¬ 
thor wishes to combine systematic economy with expository 
clarity and polemical argument. Thus it may be difficult to 
place a given work entirely or unreservedly in one stage rather 
than another. But the extent to which a work belongs in the 
systematic stage depends on the extent to which its author is 
guided, consciously or unconsciously, by a concern for satisfac¬ 
tion of systematic criteria of success—accuracy, adequacy, 
consistency and economy, as mentioned earlier. 
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Fifthly, inasmuch as the concerns are oriented toward the 
criteria of systematic success just mentioned, and not to the 
practical concerns which led to the Fundamental Insight in 
the first place, the systematic stage is super-theoretical, not 
pragmatic. Still, it may be argued, and I think correctly, the 
entire systematic edifice is intended to contribute to the final 
justification of the Fundamental Insight, and thus its neces¬ 
sary triumph consists in its providing the best means for getting 
the ends desired, whatever they are. The systematic stage, while 
super-theoretical, is also super-pragmatic. 

The fifth and final stage in the history of a school is the stage 
of decline. The decline may take several forms. The school may 
be overthrown by a new Fundamental Insight; this is the kind 
of case which has been viewed by Thomas Kuhn as constituting 
a paradigm shift and which he illustrates by adducing certain 
key turning points in the history of science. In such a case, the 
school in decline will merely cease to produce any more litera¬ 
ture, to have any more believers. In short, it will terminate as a 
school. Or, the community may lose interest in the purpose 
which the school proposed to serve. Or, for other reasons, the 
school’s doctrines may be muzzled, its members successfully 
persecuted, or just ignored. Or, the school may be merged into 
another and lose its identity. In any case, the termination is not 
the decline. The decline is the period, however long or short, 
following the systematization and preceding termination. Dur¬ 
ing the decline stage nothing much happens, or at any rate, 
nothing new and different. Old territory may be explored, intro¬ 
ductions written, specific small points discussed and clarified or 
obfuscated. This is the period of ‘scholasticism’ in that sense of 
the term which suggests degeneration and decay. It may take 
the form of gradual or sudden mergence with other schools, of 
a watering-down process in which the distinctions from other 
schools are disregarded, or of the development of a gap be¬ 
tween the philosopher and the Fundamental Insight such that 
we find the members of the school doing history rather than 
contributing further to the system itself. 
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These five stages, then, are proposed as calibrations of the 
life-history of a philosophical school. I should emphasize that 
I am not claiming that every school’s history displays all five 
stages, or that the stages are so patently discrete that one can 
easily discover which stage the school is in at a given point in 
time. There can be, and frequently there are disputes about 
such questions. However, the specification of the detailed fea¬ 
tures of each stage should help one to make a case, as a 
historian, that a school is in that stage at a certain point in its 
history. To show this I need to discuss some illustrations. 

I shall make these illustrations brief, and once more, I real¬ 
ize that the details of classification in each case are, or may by, 
controversial. Part of the controversy turns on just what con¬ 
stitutes a particular school with an accepted rubric; another 
part turns on which authors and works belong to which of the 
stages I have distinguished; still another source of controversy 
may arise as to whether a given school is presently in decline 
or indeed is defunct. My present purpose is not served by 
debating these points about my examples: these examples are 
offered merely to suggest that it is not far-fetched to view the 
history of a school in my way. 

Let me begin with the ‘school’ which in America we some¬ 
times call ‘analytic philosophy’ or ‘philosophical analysis’, more 
specifically ‘rational reconstruction’ or the ‘ideal language’ 
movement. By and large, it is this (as contrasted with the 
movement of ‘ordinary language philosophy’ associated with 
the later Wittgenstein) that is discussed in books on philo¬ 
sophical analysis. Its Fundamental Insight may be taken to be 
the idea that symbolic logic (perhaps among other things) 
provides the key to the development of an improved way of 
discovering and expressing truths, so that philosophical 
progress, and indeed ultimate success in philosophy, stems 
from precise analyses of concepts using the tools of math¬ 
ematical logic. Though it is quite arguable that this Fundamental 
Insight was founded prior to the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, it is now fashionable to consider Gottlob Frege to be the 
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first champion of the movement, so we may associate him 
with the discovery phase of this movement. 

The acknowledged master of the development stage that 
follows is Bertrand Russell. Reading, for example, his Problems 
of Philosophy one can see the attempts at legitimization by trac¬ 
ing aspects of the Fundamental Insight back to more classical 
empiricist, rationalist and even ancient origins. The style is 
unpolemical and unsystematic, the conception of where the 
movement is going amorphous. The triumph of this stage is 
the putting forward of certain paradigmatic analyses which, by 
their alleged success, show the virtues of the approach discov¬ 
ered in the Fundamental Insight. Of these paradigmatic 
analyses, the best known is Russell’s theory of descriptions, 
although there are numerous others, such as the theory of 
types, which are offered in the same spirit. 

The third stage, of polemics, is found in the Vienna Circle 
positivists, and in England in A.J. Ayer’s Language, Truth and 
Logic. These writers attacked metaphysics as practised by the 
absolute idealists. They emphasized distinctions rather than 
similarities, were self-consciously aware both of the contrasts 
between their approach and that of their rivals, as well as of 
the varieties of points of view within their own school. The 
style is argumentative. The Fundamental Insight becomes iden¬ 
tified with the positivists’ push toward a unified science. 

As for the fourth stage, the systematic stage, its best-known 
document is Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, but a 
less well-known example is to be found in Rudolf Carnap’s Die 
Logische Aufbau der Welt, a work in turn emulated and improved 
upon by Nelson Goodman in his Structure of Appearance. In 
these works a system is created, an interlocking set of defini¬ 
tions which is consciously intended to provide an holistic 
explanation of a subject-matter answering to the criteria of 
successful system-making. In the school presently being dis¬ 
cussed, the three works I have just mentioned are probably 
the most clearcut instances of system construction, but there 
is a sizable literature that concerns aspects of these systems, 
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and of others like them but with differences brought out in 
specific discussions of key points. That is, there are discussions 
of what alternative systems, reflecting the Fundamental In¬ 
sight, would be like if they were to be constructed. 

With Wittgenstein’s change of mind—or heart—the fifth 
stage, of decline, may be said to begin. The pattern of decline 
in this case combines a kind of revolution, that of the ordinary 
language as of Wittgenstein, J.L. Austin and others, with a 
mergence (in this case with pragmatism) through such figures 
as Clarence Irving Lewis, Willard Van Orman Quine, and 
Nelson Goodman. Even Carnap himself contributes signifi¬ 
cantly to this merger, and thus to this phase. When I say that 
this group contributes to the decline, I should emphasize that 
what I mean is that the allegiance to the Fundamental Insight 
wanes, not that the philosophers are themselves deficient. The 
Fundamental Insight, as I explicated it, involved a certain 
programme which it was hoped would lead to an improved 
way of discovering and expressing truths through dependence 
on symbolic logic and precise analyses of concepts. Ordinary 
language philosophy revolted against this dependence on sym¬ 
bolic logic, and the pragmatist tendencies soften the precision 
of certain key concepts (e.g. ‘analyticity’ at the hands of Quine; 
the positivist insistence on the difference between natural and 
normative concepts). The resulting amalgam may or may not 
represent an improvement; in any case, its Fundamental In¬ 
sight has shifted to such an extent that it is hard to say whether 
the school is in decline or had terminated. And this, it seems 
to me, is typical of the decline of schools in general; it is the 
exception, rather than the rule, when we can identify a school 
that has ceased altogether, in the sense of having no adher¬ 
ents whatsoever. 

Speaking of pragmatism, one can find my five stages exem¬ 
plified in that school also. Once again, it is unclear where the 
Fundamental Insight is first formulated, but it is clearly formu¬ 
lated by Charles Sanders Peirce. This Fundamental Insight, 
put in its simplest form, is the notion that the meaning of a 
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concept is the difference it makes to action. That thought is 
developed (the second stage) by William James, George Herbert 
Mead, John Dewey, F.S.C. Schiller and others in the early 
twentieth century. James and Dewey, in particular, write in 
their later years in polemical vein (stage three), e.g. when 
James addresses his critics in The Meaning of Truth, and in 
Dewey’s many polemical exercises in the 1920s and 1930s such 
as The Quest for Certainty, Reconstruction in Philosophy, and so on. 
The systematic stage is exemplified in Charles Morris’s work, 
and in C.I. Lewis’s Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation. 
Goodman’s Structure of Appearance may also count as a system¬ 
atic work in the pragmatist tradition, one in which the 
confluence noted above between pragmatism and philosophi¬ 
cal analysis is well illustrated. Again, it is unclear whether 
pragmatism is in a decline or not; in a certain way it has re¬ 
ceived a shot in the arm from the later Wittgensteinian doctrine 
of meaning as use, and one might well picture the dominant 
strain in contemporary Anglo-American philosophy as com¬ 
bining into a single amalgam elements of all three of the 
following: philosophical analysis, pragmatism, and ordinary 
language philosophy. It is difficult for one whose own convic¬ 
tions are involved to assess the extent to which the 
Fundamental Insight of present-day Anglo-American philoso¬ 
phy is itself an uncertain combination of these three schools, 
or whether there is or is about to be a recognition of a new 
Fundamental Insight which has its source, in some manner or 
other, in the Fundamental Insights of these schools. 

I have cited philosophical analysis and pragmatism as ex¬ 
amples mainly because they are the schools I know best outside 
of Indian philosophy. They are also schools which flourish 
today, or did so recently, and thus it is relatively easy to appre¬ 
ciate their Fundamental Insights and stages. When one turns 
to older schools one has more difficulty in identifying what 
should count as a ‘school’, in part because it is no longer 
known to us in an immediate way what the participants in the 
tradition thought of as the real key to their allegiance. For 
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example, if Cartesianism is a school, as reported to us by his¬ 
torians, it is either a very vague movement which comprehends 
both British empiricists such as Locke, Berkeley and Hume, as 
well as the continental rationalists such as Spinoza and Leibnitz, 
or else it is a very brief movement, or better perhaps, three 
distinct brief movements, one taking up Descartes’s thoughts 
on physics (Regius, Clauberg, Huygens), another his positive 
epistemological notions (Malebranche, Foucher, Arnauld), and 
a third his metaphysical thoughts (de la Forge, Cordemoy, 
Geulincx, the occasionalists). Thomism, another alleged 
‘school’, waxes and wanes at least three times over the centu¬ 
ries, and it is hard to tell whether one should treat these as 
three distinct schools or as one overall school. 

I shall not try to perform further exercises to test my hy¬ 
pothesis in Western philosophy concerning the five-stage 
process characterizing the rise and fall of philosophical schools. 
The purpose I do wish to put it to, to which I will now turn, 
is to give some shape to the history of Advaita Vedanta through 
distinguishing these five stages within it. I should perhaps 
conclude here by reiterating and emphasizing that I hold no 
particular store for these five stages, and certainly not for the 
specific characteristics of each stage that I have distinguished. 
I suspect those better acquainted with the broad expanse of 
the history of philosophy will be able to improve on my sug¬ 
gestions in a number of ways. The tool I have fashioned here 
is intended to shed light on Indian philosophy, which is orga¬ 
nized in schools to a degree significandy greater than in Western 
thought. Even so, the purpose is mainly to provide handles on 
which to hang the names and contributions of a number of 
Indian writers, handles without which it is difficult to appreci¬ 
ate their place in the tradition they represent. 

I turn to consider the history of that school of Indian phi¬ 
losophy which is regularly identified by contemporary Indian 
intellectuals as the most powerful among the several viewpoints 
( darsana , or schools) into which Indian philosophy is regularly 
classified. The name of the school is Advaita Vedanta. Its 
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founder is regularly said to be India’s most famous and pow¬ 
erful philosopher, Sankaracarya, who probably lived in the late 
seventh and early eighth centuries AD. 

There is no question that Advaita, as I shall refer to that 
school for short, is and has been for many centuries a school. 
Earlier I listed three features of a philosophical school: first, 
that it pays allegiance to one or more Fundamental Insights; 
secondly, that these Insights are taken to demarcate the 
school’s position as distinct from other positions; and thirdly, 
that its self-awareness as a school should be discernible by 
organizations and institutions around which the activities of 
the philosophers and their students and followers tend to 
revolve. Advaita satisfies these criteria. I shall in a moment 
outline the Fundamental Insights it promulgates, and at length 
describe the stages in the processes of development, defence 
and systematization it went through. As for the third feature, 
there have been since at least Sankara’s time, perhaps earlier, 
teaching institutions, called mathas or asramas, committed to 
instructing solely in Advaita in some cases, or committed to 
Advaita while serving other further goals in others. A famous 
Brahmanical tradition claims to descend from Sankara, who is 
credited with having founded four (or perhaps more) pithas, 
central mathas, in the four corners of the subcontinent of India, 
and who is also credited with initiating a famous monastic line, 
that of the ‘ten-named ones’ or Dasanamin. Though there is 
some doubt, at least in my mind, that Sankara the philoso¬ 
pher did these things, there is evidence that a tradition 
enshrining the tenets of Advaita did exist in those days, who¬ 
ever was actually responsible (if indeed it was any one person) 
for establishing these organizational accompaniments. And it 
is evident that a line ( parampara ) of gwu-pupil relationships 
extends from Sankara the philosopher through many centu¬ 
ries of instruction. 

However, the Fundamental Insights of Advaita are clearly 
not Sankara’s invention, as he himself insists. They go back to 
time immemorial, probably at least to the period of the 
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Upanisads, nowadays dated by scholars as stemming from the 
early part of the first millennium BC. The oldest Upanisads 
make pronouncements which Advaita philosophers interpret 
as enunciating their Fundamental Insight. While other schools 
of Vedanta question that interpretation, it seems reasonably 
clear that the following characterization of the Advaita inter¬ 
pretation is known to some writers by the beginning of the 
Christian era, if not well before. 

Advaitins, whatever else they believe, are committed to the 
following four propositions, which I shall take as the Funda¬ 
mental Insights of Advaita. First, there is only one Reality (sat), 
which they call brahman, and it is unchanging, undifferenti¬ 
ated, free from any distinctions which might separate It from 
another Real—since there is no other Real. Secondly, this 
Reality, brahman , is pure consciousness ( cit) , the real Self. 
Thirdly, the differences that we observe and conceive as distin¬ 
guishing things, persons, etc. from others are imposed upon 
our consciousness by or through a power called avidya or maya. 
Both the power and its apparent products are not real. Fourthly, 
it is the removal of this avidya (literally, ‘lack of understand¬ 
ing’; popularly translated ‘ignorance’) through self-knowledge 
that constitutes liberation, the supreme purpose of sentient 
beings, and this liberation is bliss ( ananda ). 

The basic terminology in which these propositions are 
couched is in place at the time of the Upanisads. The so-called 
‘great sentences’ ( mahavakya ) of Advaita are Upanisadic utter¬ 
ances which enunciate one or another aspect of the 
propositions just summarized. For example, ‘That art thou’ 
(tat tvam asi) enunciates the second (the identification of 
brahman with atman ), while ‘satyam anantam brahma' expounds 
the first point, that brahman is Real, as well as implying the 
third and fourth points, that differences (which have an end) 
are due to that avidya, whose removal unveils the pure endless 
brahman (whose unveiling amounts to the realization of the 
bliss of liberation). 
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Whether the Advaita propositions represent the correct in¬ 
terpretation of the message of the Upanisads is of course a 
much-debated point over which the various Vedantic philoso¬ 
phies diverge. The very term ‘Vedanta’ means the concluding 
portions of the Vedas, i.e. the Upanisads. Every Vedantist, in the 
proper sense of the term at least, is engaged in exegesis of 
the Upanisads’ message. Vedanta is sometimes termed 
‘ Uttaramimamsa, that is, the later exegesis, for that reason. 
Like the Purvamlmamsa on earlier exegesis, Vedantins apply 
principles of exegetical interpretation to Sruti, that is, the Vedic 
scriptural literature. This process of exegesis has been going 
on ever since the time the Upanisads were enunciated 
(Mlmamsakas and Vedantins deny it was ever composed). By 
a time shortly after the first century AD we know of writers by 
name, whose works are now lost, who developed an interpre¬ 
tation of the Upanisads featuring the propositions which make 
up the Advaitin’s Fundamental Insight. 

The earliest extant document which clearly expounds Advaita 
tenets is attributed to Gaudapada, a personage whom Sankara 
twice refers to as his teacher’s teacher. Gaudapada’s Karikas 
on the Mandukya Upanisad develop the Advaita Fundamental 
Insight, though not without some puzzling features, one of 
the most notorious being the extensive use of Buddhist termi¬ 
nology in the fourth and final chapter of the work. It is, I 
believe, appropriate to consider Gaudapada’s Karikas as the 
first known work in stage two, the development stage of Advaita. 
It is clear that Gaudapada didn’t discover Advaita. He consid¬ 
ers himself to be expounding the doctrine of the Upanisads, 
and we hear elsewhere of Advaitins prior to Gaudapada. The 
Buddhistic nature of the latter portion of his work might be 
considered as pertinent to one of the features I have associ¬ 
ated with this stage, namely, the attempt to legitimize. It is 
possible, that is, that Gaudapada is addressing an audience of 
Buddhists or of those influenced by Buddhism, and the use of 
Buddhist terminology may be calculated to indicate continuity 
of Advaita with Buddhist ways of thinking. The Karikas display 
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the other marks of stage two to which I alluded; it is unsystem¬ 
atic in style, disinterested in internal varieties of Advaita thought 
and yet not excessively polemical. There is in it a spirit of 
leading the listener or the reader on from his acceptance of 
more general notions—the Buddhist onces mentioned, and 
in the earlier portion of the work, some very ancient and some¬ 
what mysterious technical terms for various aspects of the 
cosmos. And there is no attempt to develop new categories or 
distinctions. Gaudapada’s purpose is to convince, not to de¬ 
fend or systematize. 

A large problem in assessing Sankara’s own place in his 
system is created by the difficulty of identifying his authentic 
writings. Recent scholarship, by Paul Hacker and Sengaku 
Mayeda in particular, has suggested that only a small number 
of the hundreds of works ascribed by tradition to Sankara were 
in actuality composed by the same person. The paradigmatic 
work, by definition that of the philosopher Sankara, is the 
Brahma Sutra Bhasya, a commentary on the Brahma Sutras which 
are themselves a condensation of the Upanisadic teachings 
the authority of which is claimed by each of the several Vedantic 
schools. Hacker and Mayeda’s work strongly suggests that 
Sankara wrote a few commentaries on the older Upanisads and 
probably portions of a treatise entitled Upadesasahasfi, ‘a thou¬ 
sand teachings’. 

Confining ourselves to these authentic works, we can find 
various features of Sankara’s work which indicate his role as a 
developer of the school. We find there various strategies for 
linking Advaita with traditional elements, strategies which add 
up to a penchant for legitimization. First and foremost, Sankara 
is a Mlmamsaka. His concern is to interpret the scriptural texts 
so as to reflect the Fundamental Insight of Advaita. In doing 
this, he utilizes the exegetical rules developed by Purvamlmamsa. 
Though his main themes—repeated almost obsessively 
throughout his writings—is to urge that the karmakanda, the 
section of scripture enjoining actions, and the jhdnakanda, 
the section providing knowledge are actually aimed at 
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different audiences, he is in no way a radical as far as his 
attitude toward scriptural authority goes. His position is that 
the Advaitin insights are precisely those that the Upanisads 
express. 

In other ways Sankara is also a legitimizer, not an innovator. 
At the opening of the Brahma Sutra Bhdsya, as has been no¬ 
ticed by many scholars, Sankara begins by contrasting the self 
and the not-self in a way which is reminiscent of Samkhya. 
When he talks of causality it is in terms of parinama or trans¬ 
formation, a technical Samkhya term describing how the basic 
stuff of the universe, prakrti, transforms itself into the mental 
and material evolutes which constitute the Samkhya scheme 
of categories. And in so far as he talks at all about mundane 
matters having to do with the makeup of the empirical world, 
his language is largely borrowed from Samkhya, a habit adopted 
in turn by practically all Advaitins from his time forward. It is 
only gradually that he shows us the vast gulf that actually sepa¬ 
rates Advaita from Samkhya. 

Another aspect of his conservatism concerns his attitude 
toward the nature of the samnyasin, or the renunciate. Hindu 
tradition identifies the samnyasin as the fourth of four stages of 
an ideal life, the stage following studentship, householdership 
and retirement to the forest. In that fourth state the ideal 
man is held by tradition to turn his thoughts to liberation and 
to abandon all his belongings (except those required for 
modesty and cleanliness) as a symbol of his non-attachment 
to desires. The samnyasin is the holy man, the wandering men¬ 
dicant still found in the Indian countryside today. The 
traditional notion of this holy man is that he is seeking libera¬ 
tion by combining desireless action with study and meditation. 
Sankara’s position, which he forcefully argues is a direct corol¬ 
lary of Advaita tenets, is that it is impossible to combine action 
with knowledge. If one acts, one cannot know, and if one 
knows, one cannot act. Therefore, the traditional way of un¬ 
derstanding the holy man is antithetical to Sankara’s under¬ 
standing of Advaita. Still, Sankara does not straight-forwardly 
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challenge the traditional notion of samnyasa. Instead, he rein¬ 
terprets samnyasa as the stage of self-knowledge, which for him 
is identical with liberation-while-living or jivanmukti. He finds a 
different classification of stages of life in the Chandogya 
Upanisad, one which suits his understanding better. According 
to it, there are four ways of life conducive to merit, the first 
involving sacrifice, study and charity, the second requiring 
asceticism, the third consisting of commitment to a teacher, 
and the fourth described as being ‘fixed in brahman' 
(brahmasamstha ) and reaching ‘immortality’ ( amrtatva ). Sankara, 
in his commentary on the Chandogya, interprets the first as the 
householder, the second as the wandering mendicant or holy 
man, the third as the lifelong student, and the final one as the 
liberated person. In all the first three, renunciation of one sort 
or another is to be practised; so in different ways those three 
are samnyasa. The final stage, however, since it precludes act¬ 
ing, is not a stage of renunciation at all. This position of 
Sankara’s is a very radical one: even Mandana Misra, the other 
great Advaitin of Sankara’s time, does not go so far. Despite 
the extreme nature of Sankara’s interpretation, however, he 
only reverts to it when he has to, e.g. when commenting on 
passages like the Chandogya passage where the text itself clearly 
favours his account, or when resolving difficult points, such as 
in his commentary on the Bhagavad Gita passage where Aijuna 
asks: ‘You recommend both renunciation and activity. Tell me 
for sure which of these is the better way.’ (Samnydsam karmanam 
krsna punar yogam ca samsasi. Yac chreya etayor ekam tan me bruhi 
suniscitam.) Sankara utilizes his extreme doctrine to resolve the 
puzzle by interpreting Krsna’s answer (that action is better, so 
fight!) as addressed only to non-knowers. 

Sankara’s reputation over the centuries has been so power¬ 
ful that it has over-shadowed another equally important figure 
in the development stage of Advaita, Mandana Misra. Mandana 
is probably an elder contemporary of Sankara’s (and probably 
not identical with Sankara’s pupil Suresvara, despite Advaita 
tradition). Mandana started out as a Purva Mimamsaka, and 
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only wrote one treatise that we know of on Advaita. But the 
Brahma-siddhi is an extremely important work, anticipating as 
it does some of the most notable tendencies in the later po¬ 
lemical and systematic stages. It is a difficult work, and one 
which only scholars are likely to warm to. But it too has ele¬ 
ments of compromise: long sections on Purvamimamsa rules 
of exegesis and a remarkable passage in which Mandana pro¬ 
pounds the doctrine of sabdabrahman, of brahman as Language, 
a view most notably associated with Bhartrhari and the 
Vyakarana of the grammarian philosophical school. 

Mandana’s style compares favourably with that of the best 
Mimamsa and Nyaya works of his time, and is in a certain 
sense somewhat systematic; Sankara’s style is commentarial 
and thus unsystematic; even the Upadesa-sahasn is written as a 
charming set of dialogues between teacher and pupil. 

In philosophical works of classical Indian philosophy there 
is a regular use of a form of presentation in which an oppo¬ 
nent, called a puruapaksin, is answered by the proponent or 
author, called the siddhantin. In the development stage one 
regularly finds no identification of who the puruapaksin in a 
given argument is, certainly not by name, and most frequently 
not by title either. One has to guess whether the opponent 
being presented is a Naiyayika, a Mimamasaka, a Samkhya or 
a member of some other school. This reinforces the continu¬ 
ity between Advaita and other schools, since it provides an 
opportunity to show an alleged natural development from the 
opponent’s position to that of the proponent. But it also al¬ 
lows for another typical feature of the development stage, an 
indifference to internal variation within the school. Sankara, 
for example, considers several opponents to his main thesis 
that action and knowledge are incompatible. These puruapaksins 
would appear to be various sorts of Mimamsakas, various sorts 
of Vedantins of the sort traditionally called ‘ bhedabhedavadins ', 
and proponents of a third view, titled by commentators as 
‘ Prasamkhyanavada!. The position of this last theory is that in 
liberation one must still at least practise meditation, and it 
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turns out to be a view that Mandana espouses. Thus Sankara 
appears to be alluding to Mandana or Mandana’s type of view 
among his opponents. Mandana likewise alludes to views of 
Sankara’s sort in his work, again avoiding any explicit iden¬ 
tification of the source of that view. 

Still another illustration of this feature of indifference to 
internal variation can be found in Sankara’s use of variety of 
analogies, the logic of each of which would, if followed out 
strictly, take the Advaita in different directions. Sankara is not 
bothered by this. Later on, in post Sankara Advaita, one 
subschool of Advaita fastens on one type of analogy, another 
on a different one, as we shall see. 

The fourth feature of the development stage was that of the 
standpoint adopted by the author toward his audience. Sankara 
clearly takes a position of specialist addressing non-specialists— 
pupils and others—who are nevertheless insiders. They see, or 
can be made to recall, the Advaita insight, and so it is a matter 
of leading them on from what they accept to what they have 
forgotten but really knew before. So definitions, where offered 
at all, are provided merely in the spirit of demarcations, that 
is, giving just enough of the characteristic marks of a kind of 
thing to enable the hearer to recognize it and to distinguish 
it from whatever is, in the context, apt to be confused with it. 
Arguments, in Sankara, are likewise offered for edification only: 
though there are polemical passages, they are always in the 
service of a larger cause. Though less true for Mandana, who 
has lengthy passages which are overtly polemical, Sankara’s 
way is taken up by his pupils and the later members of the 
development stage. 

Finally, fifthly, the entire exercise is practical for Sankara. It 
is as if he were saying to his audience, ‘We are all aiming at the 
same end, but perhaps we are at different junctures along the 
way. So here is what may help you with your particular hangup.’ 
Thus the meaning of the expositions offered by writers of this 
stage are best analysed in pragmatic terms, perhaps in terms 
of their functions as speech-acts. Sankara is not really much 
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interested in the classical topics of Indian philosophy—the 
sources of knowledge, the problem of universals, even the 
nature of difference—for their own sake. He takes them up 
more or less in passing, in order to clear them out of the way, 
as if they were generically likely to distract the audience from 
the main pursuit, the gain of self-knowledge. (This feature is 
just not true for Mandana, who in many ways, most notably 
this one, looks forward to the future stages.) 

Sankara had at least two pupils who wrote Advaita treatises, 
named Padmapada and Suresvara. In different ways, we 
already begin to see a transition from the development stage 
features characterizing Sankara’s work toward the polemical 
state to come. 

Padmapada carries forward Mandana’s more systematic style. 
There is greater emphasis in Padmapada on problem areas of 
Advaita, e.g. the theory of error, how avidya works, its locus, 
the implications of the various analogies Sankara used, the 
nature of perception and the other sources of knowledge or 
pramanas. Padmapada also polemicizes more pointedly and 
accurately against Buddhists, Mlmamsakas and others. His 
interests do seem to be geared to the standard problems of 
Indian philosophy. We only have the first portion of what was 
probably an extended subcommentary on the Brahma Sutra 
Bhasya. Though Padmapada is still a developer inasmuch as 
he is taking his mentor’s stances of necessity, if we had more 
to go on we might grant him a place with Mandana as an 
avant-garde polemicist. 

Suresvara, by contrast, though he sometimes polemicizes, 
avoids most of the classical problems of Indian philosophy. He 
argues mainly with Mlmamsa and over the same questions on 
which Sankara concentrates. He is very clearly continuing the 
note struck in the Upadesasahasn. as Mysore Hiriyanna remarks, 
the Upadesasahasn, Suresvara’s Naiskarmyasiddhi, and Suresvara’s 
follower Sarvajnatman’s Samksepasanraka make up a related 
group of texts. 
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This takes us to the middle of the eighth century AD. A gap 
now appears, of over a century, during which no works were 
written of which we have any knowledge. Furthermore, what 
may seem surprising in hindsight, the other classical schools 
of Indian philosophy seem not to know of an Advaita school 
as yet. There is no mention of Sankara, and only an occa¬ 
sional awareness of Mandana. It is only in the tenth century 
that there is a revival of Advaita, or at least the production of 
new Advaita treatises, and the school begins to be recognized 
by other philosophers. 

Five major works of the tenth century should be mentioned 
briefly. Two are important commentaries, the titles of which 
became the names of the two major subschools of post-Sankara 
Advaita. One of these is by Vacaspati Misra, a commentary on 
the Brahma Sutra Bhasya named after his wife, Bhamatl. The 
Bhamatl school of Advaita becomes one of the major sub¬ 
schools in later years. The other commentary is by 
Prakasatman; it is called Vivarana and is a commentary on 
Padmapada’s Pahcapadika. There are attempts by subsequent 
scholars in the tradition, right up to the present, to classify 
each subsequent writer on Advaita into either the Bhamatl or 
the Vivarana tradition. 

The other three works of the tenth century deserving notice 
are independent treatises—i.e., not commentaries. I have al¬ 
ready mentioned Sarvajnatman’s Samksepasariraka, which 
continues the type of development found in Suresvara and in 
Sankara himself. A little-known work called Tattvasuddhi, by 
Jnanaghana, seems—on the basis of references to it by 
others—to develop the line of Mandana and perhaps 
Padmapada. Most interesting of the three, perhaps, is the 
Istasiddhi by Vimuktatman, a treatise on epistemology dedi¬ 
cated to exploring and vindicating the theory of mdya by positive 
argument. Topics treated here include; the-pramanas and the 
doctrine of the intrinsic validity of knowledge; the degrees of 
truth and/or being; the theory that the empirical and dream 
worlds have an ontological status which is neither real nor 
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unreal, and so is technically labelled anirvacaniya ; the critique 
of difference as necessarily not real; the existence of the exter¬ 
nal world; the positive rather than negative nature of avidya ; 
theories of error; how avidya can be removed. These topics are 
ones more or less ignored by Sankara himself; they become 
the major preoccupation of later post-Sankara Advaitins. 

The next important text in the Advaita literature ushers us 
directly and totally into the polemical stage. This is probably 
the most celebrated (dialectical treatise in Hindu philosophy, 
Srlharsa’s Khandanakhandakhadya, dating from the twelfth 
century. Sriharsa identifies his opponent very clearly; it is the 
Nyaya, and most notably the great Udayana, a pivotal figure in 
the history of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. Apparently Udayana 
had criticized Sriharsa’s father; and so this work was written by 
way of revenge. It is self-consciously patterned after the argu¬ 
ments of Nagarjuna, one of the greatest names in Buddhist 
philosophy, whose method consisted in showing up the pre¬ 
tensions of all positive philosophical systems by a negative 
dialectical method. While other Hindu philosophers had criti¬ 
cized Nagarjuna as being a vaitandika, a wrangling sophist who 
argues merely for the purpose of victory, having no positive 
theses to put forward in place of those he refutes, Sriharsa 
extols the method of vitanda, holding in a similar vein with 
Nagarjuna that removal of the veil of avidya from the pure 
consciousness that is brahman requires a negative method. As 
a result, Sriharsa takes up practically every Nyaya tenet of any 
consequence and subjects it to extensive criticism, mainly of 
the reductio ad absurdum variety. 

Sriharsa’s work is one of three recognized widely by Advaitins 
and Advaita scholars as the triumphant masterpieces of Advaita 
polemical literature. The other two are the Tattvaprakasika of 
Citsukha (fourteenth century), popularly known as Citsukhi, 
and Madhusudana Sarasvatl’s (sixteenth century) Advaitasiddhi. 
While Citsukha and Madhusudana are not as exclusively nega¬ 
tive in their polemics as Sriharsa, it is clear that the major 
sections of their works are devoted exclusively to refutations. 
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Citsukha, like Srlharsa, takes as his prime opponent the 
Naiyayikas, while Madhusudana is answering a direct challenge 
by a polemical Dvaita Vedantin, Vyasaraja. The three works 
here cited are only the most famous of a genre which com¬ 
prises many other treatises. 

These three works, and the others like them, have a style 
that is determined in the main by the arguments of their 
opponents. This is most true of the Khandanakhandakhadya, 
which is confessedly exhaustively polemical. Here the topics 
treated are in the main Nyaya topics, only tangentially Advaitin, 
and the arguments are connected and organized by the logic 
that the Naiyayikas accept rather than by any Advaita con¬ 
cerns. By contrast, Citsukha’s and Madhusudana’s treatises 
provide a combination of Advaita exposition with polemics. 
Their organization, too, reflects Advaita priorities. Neverthe¬ 
less, the style is unsystematic in the sense that there is no 
attempt to organize either Advaita tenets, or those of the 
opposition, according to an interconnected set of rubrics or 
definitions or even arguments. The style runs from one thing 
to another as the author happens to think of them. 

A second point about polemical stage works. Whereas in the 
development stage the continuities with other doctrine and 
arguments was emphasized where possible, the polemical writ¬ 
ers emphasize the contrasts between Advaita and the other 
darsanas. The purpose is no longer, as Sankara’s was, to justify 
the Fundamental Insight. Rather, these writers are defending 
that Insight indirectly by parrying every objection posed to 
Advaita by its most intelligent opponents. That these oppo¬ 
nents are intelligent is made evident by picking arguments 
which relate to the most abstruse aspects of Advaita thought, 
such as those developed by Mandana, Padmapada, in the 
Bhamati and Vivarana literature, and in works such as we saw 
the Istasiddhi to be, where technical concepts and problems 
were gloried in. There is very little common ground admitted 
with any opponent. 
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The style used is still that of purvapaksa and siddhanta, a sort 
of dialogue, but now there is more willingness to identify the 
opponents by name or by school, so that the contrast with 
Advaita positions will be the more evident. Concomitant with 
this admission of the identity of other schools and authors, 
there is a recognition shown of the varieties of views 
comprehendable within one’s own position, a willingness to 
allow diversity within Advaita. Especially in the Advaitasiddhi we 
find references to various views in past Advaita literature. To 
a lesser extent this occurs as well in Citsukhi. Other works of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries also show this fea¬ 
ture, for example, Madhusudana’s Siddhantabindu and Appayya 
Diksita’s Siddhantalesasamgraha. It is from works such as these 
that scholars can best guess at the way in which an Advaitin of 
that period and the preceding several centuries may have 
viewed his own school. The emphasis, then, in works of this 
stage is on a show of scholarship. But there is no eclecticism, 
Advaita per se is defended, the particular version being 
that deemed most effective in meeting the positions of the 
opponents. 

Whereas the style of the works of the previous stage was 
didactic, addressed to those within the fold, the works of the 
polemical stage are scholastic. They address both opponents 
and aficionados, but not pupils. Authors expend much effort in 
developing many arguments to make the same point. The 
emphasis is on the arguments. But the arguments are not for 
edification only. They are part of the polemics. 

Another aspect of this feature is the polemical stage attitude 
toward definitions. Definitions are offered in the course of 
argument to meet the challenge posed by an opponent’s 
offering of a definition, or the requesting of one from the 
Advaitin. Frequently, one will find one party in a discussion in 
these texts asking the other party for a definition of a term. 
However, unlike in a Platonic dialogue, where Socrates will 
explore to what extent the definition is satisfactory, examining 
not only whether its application fits the definiendum but also 
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whether the definition’s sense—its intension—coincides with 
that of the definiendum, definitions when offered in Advaita 
polemics are clearly at the service of arguments. They are not 
themselves arguments, but merely serve as springboards for 
argument. Sriharsa, as a matter of fact, takes an extreme po¬ 
sition against definitions, no doubt motivated by the Naiyayika’s 
penchant for providing them. He says flatly at one point: ‘No 
definitions are acceptable’, meaning that it is impossible to 
specify a definition which will be entirely satisfactory. 

The polemical exercises of this literature are theoretical, not 
practical. In contrast to Sankara and the writers of the devel¬ 
opment stage, the polemicists are caught up in the attempt to 
rationalize the system, especially its putatively vulnerable as¬ 
pects, and to show Advaita’s superiority in explaining those 
topics that every darsana is expected to address. Though lib¬ 
eration, and the progress toward it, are not altogether forgotten, 
the action is elsewhere. 

During the period from the twelfth through to the seven¬ 
teenth centuries, while polemics were dominating the Advaita 
scene, and while commentaries of the development stage con¬ 
tinued to be composed, there is another type of literature 
which begins to become more frequently assayed. That is the 
handbook, the succinct introduction of Advaita. I believe this 
type of literature provides a transition from the third, or 
polemical stage, to the fourth, or systematic stage, by habitu¬ 
ating Advaita writers to the charms of brevity in exposition 
and thus, perhaps inadvertently, forcing them to pay attention 
to the problem of finding an economical method of present¬ 
ing the Fundamental Insight and its most important corollaries 
within brief compass. 

Probably the three most famous handbooks produced in 
this period are the Pancadasl of Vidyaranya (fourteenth cen¬ 
tury), the Vedantasara of Sadananda (sixteenth century), and 
Dharmaraja’s Vedantaparibhasa (seventeenth century). As we 
shall see, the last of these is a lot more than merely a hand¬ 
book: in fact, I shall argue, it is the most important, possibly 
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the only, developed treatise of the systematic stage in Advaita. 
But it, and the other two, are handbooks which are regularly 
read first by those uninitiated in Advaita views. 

The Pahcadasi is organized into three chapters: the first on 
Reality (sat), the second on consciousness ( cit ), and the third 
on bliss ( ananda ). Its approach expounds the Fundamental 
Insights with little detail about the categories of the later po¬ 
lemical stage. Where such matters are broached, there is only 
brief discussion and what there is is carried on mainly through 
metaphors. 

The Vedantasara is even briefer, and it is not at all concerned 
with the categories and problems of the polemical stage. It is 
a piece typical of the commonest Advaita genre, repeated over 
and over by countless authors, many unidentified. A large 
number of these brief works have been attributed to Sankara 
(e.g., the atmabodha, the Vivekacudamani) , though there is no 
firm evidence to suggest he wrote any and internal stylistic 
evidence to suggest he did not. 

Which brings us, then, to the fourth stage, of system. As I 
mentioned, I know of only one work which clearly stems from 
this stage, and that is the Vedantaparibhasa of Dharmaraja. 
This is a handbook of a quite different sort. Unlike all pre¬ 
vious Advaita works, it has a style that is neither expository 
and commentarial nor polemical and historical. Rather, 
Dharmaraja’s style features interconnected definitions. The orga¬ 
nization of the work is dictated essentially by the nature of 
such a system. Its logic, its primitive terms, determines which 
concepts will be explained first, which later, and this is a choice 
made by the system’s creator. Polemics, where they are in¬ 
dulged in, arise from the system rather than vice versa, as was 
the case in the preceding stage. 

Both the Fundamental Insight and the polemical categories 
are expounded in Dharmaraja system. By this time it is not 
necessary to legitimize the school: it is entirely confident of its 
superiority. Nor is it now necessary any longer to develop many 
arguments to refute the opponent. Arguments are provided 
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only where it is helpful to compare or contrast an Advaita 
notion with those of others in order to explicate the notion 
being explained. The difference between a systematic treatise, 
like Dharmaraja’s and the handbooks such as Pahcadasi and 
Vedantasara is that the systematic treatise not only serves to 
introduce neophytes to the Fundamental Insight but it also 
systematizes the categories in a way which will stand up in the 
future as a monument to the worth of the school’s views, as 
well as a challenge to any rivals who will have to refute not 
merely a few arguments but the entire interconnected set of 
definitions in order to remove Advaita from the scene. 

The use of the dialogue ( purvapaksa/siddhanta ) style is made 
subservient here to the definitions themselves. The puruapaksin 
is one who finds fault with a definition offered by the siddhdntin. 
He alleges that the proffered definition over-extends ( ativydpti ) 
to things other than the definiendum, or under-extends 
(avyapti ) by failing to encompass a part of the definiendum. 
His complaints are used either as a foil to point out the merits 
of the definition, or as an occasion to improve the definition 
through added qualifications. A measure of the confidence 
with which Dharmaraja operates is that he is willing to admit 
a fault in a definition. A prima facie defect in a definition causes 
no demerit, provided the fault is reparable through qualifica¬ 
tion. This attitude contrasts sharply with that of say, Srlharsa, 
in whose exposition no fault will be allowed at all, all faults 
being found in the opponent’s definitions, and ones own 
position being ultimately safeguarded by disallowing its depen¬ 
dence on any definitions whatsoever. 

In the development stage internal variations within the 
Advaita school were ignored or intentionally overlooked, and 
in the polemical stage they were subsequently noticed and 
accepted. In the systematic stage, Dharmaraja shows no con¬ 
cern for internal variations, though occasionally he will indicate 
alternative definitions to encompass cases where genuine and 
important internal disagreements are known to him. But these 
constitute only a kind of aside: the emphasis is rather on the 
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extent to which the system adjudicates between successful 
understandings and less successful ones, in the light of the 
overall adequacy, accuracy, and economy of the system. 

Dharmaraja’s standpoint combines the scholastic and the 
specialist in the systematizer. Definitions are central. They are 
not merely demarcative, though they are certainly that too. 
The approach, in fact, is that found in the sophisticated treat¬ 
ment of things by Navya-Nyaya, and indeed, Dharmaraja’s 
training was in Navya-Nyaya and he wrote some treatises expli¬ 
cating that school’s doctrines. Dharmaraja addresses himself 
to the smart student who knows some logic of the sort he 
might have learned from a Naiyayika. 

The exercise is certainly not practical. It is rather super- 
theoretical. The progress from insight to further and further 
rationalization, a process informing the history of the school 
throughout its various stages, reaches its pinnacle here. 

I know of no other systematic work like Dharmaraja’s in 
Advaita though the Bhasapariccheda and SiddhantamuktavaU 
occupy a similar position in Nyaya. Advaita literature from the 
seventeenth century to the present, although vast, is with little 
exception a non-systematic literature. Writers return to rehearse 
over and over the Fundamental Insights, and with little imagi¬ 
nation. Toward the end of the nineteenth century we have a 
recurrence of the scholastic touch, but it is essentially at the 
hands of pandits responding to a surge of interest in tradition 
as India comes face to face with western thought, the presence 
of British academics and scholars (followed by others from the 
European continent). 

What happened? Why did Dharmaraja’s work suddenly (ap¬ 
parently) terminate the systematic development of Advaita? 
Here are some possible answers, and some problems with each 
answer. 

1. ‘Dharmaraja was a Naiyayika as much as an Advaitin. His 
Vedantaparibhasa may have been a kind of tour de force 
emanating from a “foreign” source, viz., Nyaya. This was 
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recognized, and Dharmaraja was not emulated. Writers 
returned to the basics.’ The trouble with this explanation 
of the Advaita decline is that Dharmaraja was hardly re¬ 
jected by posterity: his is one of the most popular and 
frequently used handbooks. 

2. ‘Dharmaraja was so successful that nothing was left to be 
done. The critics were silenced. Writers returned to simple 
expositions of the truth, realizing that nothing more needs 
to be done along systematic lines.’ The trouble with this 
is that if it were correct, Dharmaraja’s stature among 
Advaitins ought to be much higher than it in fact is. The 
fact is that among modern Advaitins of a scholarly bent 
it is Citsukha and Madhusudana who were regularly held 
up as the paragons of post-Sankara Advaita scholasticism, 
not Dharmaraja. 

3. ‘Advaita scholasticism was merely swallowed up by Nyaya, 
or more specifically, Navya-Nyaya, which was also at the 
same time invading and permeating not only philosophi¬ 
cal schools but a variety of other disciplines such as literary 
criticism, jurisprudence and grammar.’ Though this ex¬ 
planation may have some merit, the lack of any other 
work to achieve anything like the systematic stature of 
Dharmaraja’s gives one pause for thought. 

4. ‘Systematization is regularly followed by a paradigm shift, 
as Thomas Kuhn calls it. This is a sort of historical law. 
Here the shift was from intellectualism of the Advaita sort 
to devotionalism, a shift which can also be seen in the 
history of Nyaya in this period in Bengal, where logicians 
and dialecticians “got religious” and embraced Bengal 
Vaisnavism, for example.’ There is probably something in 
this answer; it certainly seems that devotionalism is in¬ 
creasingly explicit as we come toward the present in all 
the philosophical schools. 

5. ‘The original premiss is incorrect. There are other system¬ 
atic works like Dharmaraja’s—it’s just that we haven’t found 
them yet, or at least if they’ve been discovered they haven’t 
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been properly noticed.’ This is possible, though not terri¬ 
bly likely, it seems to me. It is clear that there are a very 
large number of Advaita works still in manuscript form, 
unpublished, and certainly unstudied. Whether they are 
unnoticed is less clear. Currendy, there is a research project 
in progress geared to photographing every known Advaita 
work in manuscript form. When this project is complete, 
it will be possible to assess the extent to which this answer 
is feasible. 

6. ‘As is usual, the development of Dharmaraja’s systematic 
work should be sought in the commentarial literature.’ 
The trouble is that there are not a great many commen¬ 
taries on the Vedantaparibhasa. 

7. ‘Advaita died, for other reasons, and was only resurrected 
in the nineteenth century because it most closely re¬ 
sembled the reigning Western doctrine, namely, absolute 
idealism.’ There is probably some truth in this: certainly, 
the inordinate attention paid to Advaita by British and 
European scholars who considered it the most advanced 
philosophy in India derived in part from their belief that 
Hegel and Bradley represented the pinnacle of achieve¬ 
ment in philosophy generally. 

8. ‘We are victimized by a foreshortened historical perspec¬ 
tive. Development of systematic Advaita is going on, but 
(a) the time between one giant—like a Mandana or a 
Dharmaraja—and the next one can be several centuries, 
so we need not expect to have another Advaita giant in 
the time since Dharmaraja (although one may soon ap¬ 
pear); (b) We may have had some giants without 
recognizing them. Philosophers are frequently only dis¬ 
covered posthumously.’ However, between Mandana and 
(say) Vimuktatman, two and a half centuries later, there 
was little Advaita literature at all, whereas since Dharmaraja 
there has been a great deal, so that if a giant is sleeping 
there, we should be able to wake him. 
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9. ‘Systematizing is an unimportant task, or at least unrecog¬ 
nized, and hard at that. No one wanted to make the 
effort it takes to construct new and more complex sys¬ 
tems. And it didn’t matter. It is the Fundamental Insight 
that counts. Systems are frills.’ That is a standard anti¬ 
intellectual response, and there is no brief answer to it 
that can be calculated to convince or even satisfy the scep¬ 
tic. One must show that the system—or at least some 
kinds of system—necessarily satisfies worthwhile goals, 
worthwhile even for the sceptical anti-intellectual. 

Karl Potter 


Comments 
V. Venkatachalam 

I first take up Professor Potter’s basic concept of five stages for 
in-depth scrutiny. The five stages of development of philo¬ 
sophical schools—European or Indian—posed by Potter may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The Discovery stage, where a single great individual visual¬ 
izes the fundamental insight or insights which eventually 
go to make the future school. 

2. The Development stage, where the school is apparently in 
the making. Professor Potter has spoken of five special 
characteristics of this stage: (i) attempt to legitimize; 
(ii) unsystematic style (in India, style of writing commen¬ 
taries) ; (iii) no effort towards internal variations and very 
little of polemics, as it is likely to hamper the force of the 
exposition; (iv) attitude of a specialist (teacher) address¬ 
ing non-specialists (pupils); (v) stress on practice as 
opposed to mere theory. 

3. The Polemical stage, also marked by five features, which are 
similar in some respects to those of the Development stage 
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but have some sharp dissimilarities: (i) a concerted effort 
to defend (in place of legitimizing) the standpoint of the 
opponents of the Fundamental Insights and to uphold 
their superiority; (ii) in point of style, emphasis shifts from 
exposition to finding new distinctions or categories or 
clarifying them with a clear orientation towards meeting 
the arguments of the opponents; (iii) clear awareness as 
a school, taking advantage of internal variations and flex¬ 
ibility of doctrines; (iv) attitude of a debater addressing an 
opponent, in place of the attitude of a teacher and pupil; 
(v) stress reversed from the practical to the theoretical. 

4. The Systematic stage. This stage too has five features, like 
the two previous stages, and most of them concern the 
same points: (i) the effort is not to legitimize or to defend 
but to seek justification of another sort, to protect it from 
being overthrown by new insights; (ii) the style is not 
expository or polemical, but systematic, showing intercon¬ 
nectedness of definitions; (iii) though the approach has 
an appearance of polemics, it is made subservient to clari¬ 
fication and explanation; (iv) the attitude is not that of 
teacher to pupil or debater to opponent, but of scholastic 
systematizer; (v) in terms of practice versus theory, it is 
‘super-theoretical, not pragmatic’. But it is also possible to 
argue differently, in which case, it would be super-theo¬ 
retical and super-pragmatic. 

5. The stage of Decline. This is the period between systemati¬ 
zation and termination, which may be caused by one or 
more of the following four factors: (i) overthrow by a new 
Fundamental Insight; (ii) decline of people’s interest; 
(iii) suppression by force; (iv) merger with another school 
and consequent loss of identity. During this period no 
original or significant contribution is made. 

I have made this summary somewhat long, so that nothing of 
consequence is omitted. I have also tried to put it in the 
author’s own words, as far as possible, so that the hypothesis 
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is faithfully projected without overplaying or underplaying 
anything. In this I have tried to emulate the example of our 
illustrious sastra-karas, who are, by and large, scrupulously fair 
in presenting the strong points of the purvapaksa and do full 
justice to the opponent’s point of view before exposing its 
weaknesses or hollowness from the standpoint of the siddhanta. 

I shall now proceed to examine, first, how far the basic 
hypothesis of a five-stage development for philosophical schools 
is itself logically sound, and second, how far this five-stage 
hypothesis holds good in the case of Advaita Vedanta, which 
has been singled out by Professor Potter as a particularly apt 
illustration for his hypothesis. 

Taking the hypothesis first, the one glaring thing that struck 
my attention on a close perusal of the presentation of his 
hypothesis by Professor Potter is that he himself is not quite 
sure of the need for the five stages he advocates. 

The following statements made by Professor Potter, read 
with my comments thereon, will clearly bear this out: 

1. The very opening sentence of his article, in which he 
spells out the final upshot of his hypothesis, highlights 
this uncertainty. He speaks here of a regular pattern of 
‘five major [sic, emphasis mine] phases’. Does this not 
imply that he admits the possibility of some more stages, 
though they may be minor? If he concedes that there are, 
or can be, more minor stages, in addition to the five stages 
he has posited, what happens to his hypothesis of five 
stages of rise and fall, which he is at great pains to pro¬ 
pound for all philosophical schools in the European and 
Asian contexts, with added emphasis in the case of all 
Indian philosophical schools and which he is anxious to 
prove with substantial evidence in the case of Advaita 
Vedanta? Furthermore, he has not explained or even dimly 
hinted anywhere in his article what the minor stage or 
stages could possibly be and where they could be fitted in 
his five-stage scheme. This leaves the inevitable impres¬ 
sion that, not being sure of his final count of five stages, 
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he has chosen to take shelter behind the expression ‘major 
phases’, employing ‘major’ as a sort of safety-valve to save 
his hypothesis, in the event of anyone posing a sixth or 
even seventh stage. Should anyone succeed in making a 
reasonable case for an additional stage, he could still save 
his hypothesis by simply branding it as ‘minor’. 

2. Apart from this diplomatic use of the epithet ‘major’ to 
describe the five stages of his hypothesis, the language 
Professor Potter uses to spell out his final opinion here 
also shows the same hesitation, diffidence or even indeci¬ 
sion. He speaks of it as ‘a pattern which may be said to have 
[emphasis mine] five phases’. Mark his tactful phraseol¬ 
ogy here too. He is unable to muster the confidence 
required to say, ‘which has five phases’ or even ‘which 
may have five phases’, but settles for ‘ which may be said to 
have’. His vacillation about his own five stages is so patent 
here that there is no need to labour the point any fur¬ 
ther. It leads to an inescapable feeling that the learned 
professor has, in his zeal for propounding a novel thesis, 
hurried it through, without himself making sure of all its 
details and implications. 

3. Here is a third instance—an even more glaring one, at 
that—of the prevailing uncertainty clouding his exposi¬ 
tion of the five stages. Before proceeding to apply his 
five-stage hypothesis to Advaita Vedanta, he concludes his 
discussion on Western philosophical schools by ‘reiterat¬ 
ing and emphasizing’ that he holds ‘no particular store 
for these five stages and certainly not for the specific 
characteristics of each stage’ (p. 83). Here is an unequivo¬ 
cal and emphatic statement from the very propounder of 
the five-stage hypothesis that all the five stages are not 
obligatory for all philosophical schools, let alone the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics by which they are to be identified 
and distinguished. What is particularly noteworthy is that, 
by this declaration, he has not only diluted his five-stage 
hypothesis, but has sought to reiterate and emphasize the 
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dilution of his five stages to anywhere less than five. This 
obviously implies that he does envisage the possibility of 
some philosophical schools with only four or three of his 
stages. Many questions arise here. If Professor Potter does 
not hold particular store for all his five stages, does he do 
so for four, three or at least two of these stages? More¬ 
over, if he does hold any store for some of the five stages, 
what are the stages which could be dispensed with in ei¬ 
ther of these cases? Professor Potter has not addressed 
himself to questions such as these. Short of admitting the 
possibility of schools with less than five stages, he has not 
drawn the line anywhere to indicate his idea of the mini¬ 
mum number of stages essential to make a philosophical 
school or what these stages are. It is possible to argue— 
if only for the sake of the argument—that he has 
deliberately left such questions unanswered and conve¬ 
niently allowed it all to remain vague, so that his 
hypothesis would still be safe, without this or that stage in 
any particular school or schools. But I shall not make the 
mistake of casting the slightest aspersion on the sincerity 
of Professor Potter’s effort and the considerable pains he 
has taken to unfold a new hypothesis. I would rather put 
it down as the result of unceremonious haste in propos¬ 
ing his hypothesis without applying himself to all its relevant 
aspects and the issues connected with it. 

Since Professor Potter is silent about the minimum number of 
stages, the only course open to us is to consider the three 
possible alternatives of four, three and two stages and see how 
the hypothesis fares in each case. 

1. If he would admit the possibility of a philosophical school 
with only two stages, the stages should obviously be Dis¬ 
covery and Decline. It will then turn out to be a sort of 
still-born school, discovered only to decline and die! 
Though such a contingency cannot be summarily ruled 
out and it may be possible to think of such developments 
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in the history of Indian philosophy also when an appar¬ 
ently new insight died with its founder, these do not merit 
any serious attention in a survey of philosophical schools, 
as such. 

2. Assuming that he holds the position that there should be 
at least three stages, the stages would perforce be Discov¬ 
ery, Development and Decline. The question, then, is: 
have we to look to a professor of philosophy from the 
USA to propound a separate hypothesis to say that In¬ 
dian philosophical schools pass through the three stages 
of Discovery, Development and Decline? Is it not a simple 
natural law that anything under the sun is born to grow 
for a time and decay at last—irrespective of sharply con¬ 
trasted variations in the period covered by growth and 
decay, which could, as the poet says, be precious brief 
with ‘a lily of a day’ or ‘three hundred year’ with an oak? 

3. The case for two and three stages having been thus dis¬ 
credited, only the case for a four-stage rise and fall remains. 
In fact, this appears to be the only logical alternative of less 
than five stages. And in all probability, Professor Potter had 
only this in mind, when he wrote about not holding store 
for all five stages. Here again, the question is, which could 
be the four stages? I am inclined to think that Professor 
Potter could have it both ways; namely, the' three basic 
stages mentioned earlier along with the Polemical stage or 
the Systematic stage. Following this line of thinking, it should 
be possible to locate philosophical schools with only one 
out of these two stages, Polemical and Systematic. 

4. I wish to draw attention to a certain oddity that is inher¬ 
ent in Professor Potter’s treatment of his hypothesis. On 
the one hand, he is constrained to provide for more than 
five stages; on the other hand, he admits the possibility of 
philosophical schools with less than five stages. Placed in 
such an awkward situation, where he finds it necessary to 
concede both possibilities, of more than five stages as well 
as less than five stages, he has to make his hypothesis cut 
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both ways. He has successfully contrived to do so by the 
subtle stroke of first calling them ‘major’ stages and then 
by affirming that he holds ‘no particular store for the five 
stages’. The moot question is, if he tacitly admits that the 
stages can be more than five in some cases and less than 
five in others, where does his five-stage hypothesis stand? 

I do not think it proper to justify this vacillating attitude by 
saying that it is after all a hypothesis and that a little looseness 
or flexibility partakes of the character of hypotheses. It should 
be remembered that the five stages form the pivotal point of 
his hypothesis. Flexibility in a hypothesis ought not to be car¬ 
ried to such an extent that the hypothesis itself collapses. I 
have already shown that if you make the number of stages 
flexible and admit less than five stages, nothing is left of it and 
the hypothesis itself melts into thin air. 

There is yet another hazard in letting such basically unac¬ 
ceptable hypotheses pass muster on the score that they are, 
after all, only hypotheses. Though the authors of such hastily 
conceived hypotheses propose them with many reservations and 
do not wish to claim any finality for them, they are often passed 
off later as their accredited opinions and tend to be taken as 
proven theories. This is precisely what happened with what Max 
Mueller first proposed as a mere conjectural hypothesis, as a 
possible approach to find a date for the Rgveda Samhitd. He 
made two purely arbitrary assumptions: that (1) there were four 
distinct epochs in the evolution of the entire Vedic literature, 
and that (2) each of these epochs extended up to two hundred 
years. He then arrived at 1200 BC as the date for the earliest 
hymns of the Rgveda by calculating backwards from 500 BC as 
the time of Buddha. What started in this form as mere specu¬ 
lation came to be quoted by his blind followers as his view and 
gradually became known as Max Mueller’s theory of the date of 
the Rgveda and passes off as a theory to this day, in spite of 
some sane voices like those of Whitney that were raised against 
making a theory out of what was just a tentative hypothesis. 
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Such a risk becomes all the greater, when the author of the 
hypothesis is an eminent person like Professor Max Mueller. 
One would not be surprised if a similar favourable wind 
confers on this halting hypothesis of Professor Potter the stat¬ 
ure of Potter’s theory of five-stage development of Advaita 
Vedanta, thanks to the high esteem he has already earned, 
quite deservedly, as the compiler of the Encyclopaedia of Indian 
Philosophies. 


G.C. Pande 

Professor Potter’s paper is clearly divisible into two parts. The 
first part argues that the history of philosophical schools shows 
a ‘regular pattern’ of ‘five major phases’ and looks like a theory 
of history. The second part deals with Advaita Vedanta and 
seeks to present a thumbnail sketch of its history as a school. 
Although the second part looks like an application of the 
‘model’ in the first part, there is a certain hiatus between the 
two where Professor Potter appears to discount the seriousness 
of his own model, saying, 

I hold no particular store for these five stages, and certainly 
not for the specific characteristics of each stage that I have 
distinguished ... The tool I have fashioned here is intended 
to shed light on Indian philosophy, which is organized in 
schools to a degree significantly greater than in Western 
thought. Even so, the purpose is mainly to provide handles 
on which to hang the names and contributions of a num¬ 
ber of Indian writers. 

This is modest indeed and should disarm all critics. However, 
if this is all that Professor Potter means, more than 40 per cent 
of his paper would be grossly depreciated. No one need dis¬ 
pute a scheme so general that it could be freely modified in 
different cases. 
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Any historical presentation today tends to use some kind of 
general and flexible scheme of presenting the ‘development’ 
of its subject. In earlier ages when the concept of ‘develop¬ 
ment’ in human society and culture was unknown, history as 
a story of action tended to adopt the perspective used in more 
literary narratives or dramatic works. Action begins, moves 
towards some central climax or crisis and ends in happy reso¬ 
lution or tragic catastrophe. Indian dramaturgists conceived of 
five sandhis, viz., mukha, pratimukha, garbha, vimarsa and 
niruahana, though it was admitted that all dramatic action does 
not show all the sandhis. Modern development theories have 
appealed to a variety of processes of change ranging from the 
biological to the logical. The names of Comte and Spencer, 
Hegel and Marx, Vico and Spengler may be picked up at ran¬ 
dom to illustrate the variety of development theories over the 
last two centuries. In India diverse traditions are occasionally 
conceived as manifesting, growing, declining, disappearing, 
though they might be revived, re-formed. Usually, however, 
they are contemplated only in their classic and static forms. It 
is possibly true that the developmental aspect of philosophy is 
not a fashionable subject even now among either historians or 
philosophers, except for those who belong to the ‘schools’ of 
Hegel or Marx. Most histories of philosophy are a series of 
philosophical summaries in chronological order plus some 
comparisons and biographical material. They could rise to the 
level of serious history only to the extent they are able to trace 
the logical development of philosophical ideas and locate them 
within the larger context of intellectual trends, social attitudes, 
religious faith and scientific knowledge. The understanding of 
the logical processes of formulating, discussing and systematiz¬ 
ing ideas is doubtless of central importance but it is not a 
historical necessity that philosophers should always actually 
follow the path of universally acceptable logic or dialectic. As 
a result, to understand the history of philosophy one must 
attend not only to the force of logic but also to that of general 
circumstances. Philosophy is not merely the expression of the 
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logical Idea but also of the unpredictable human Spirit. Since 
philosophical ideas function in a dual context—logical and 
cultural—it is difficult to discover any simple or common pat¬ 
tern in their history. 

Professor Potter suggests that philosophical schools begin 
with the discovery of one or more Fundamental Insights. This 
is the first or the Discovery stage. Usually some single, great 
individual is responsible for it but it may also be the work of 
many carried on even anonymously over centuries. Realizing 
that this makes the hypothesis of a recognizably distinct Dis¬ 
covery stage unconvincing, Professor Potter remarks, 

Indeed, it is a problem how to distinguish any precise point 
at which this first stage of discovery should be said to end 
and the second stage, of development, begin. However, it is 
of no great importance to find such a precise point; indeed, 
the stages I am delineating are not so much chronological 
periods, as they are overlapping tendencies as displayed in 
the literature of the schools. 

This, again, has the effect of putting Professor Potter’s hy¬ 
pothesis beyond the pale of criticism. If the phases are merely 
overlapping tendencies, accepting them could not be objec¬ 
tionable especially when one has the freedom to modify them. 

‘In the second or Development stage, the Fundamehtal 
Insight begins to be set forth in a self-conscious way as doc¬ 
trine.’ This stage is unsystematic and avoids definitions and 
arguments, but shows an attempt at legitimization and at re¬ 
lating the theoretical aspects of the Fundamental Insight to 
practical concerns. If the sutras represent the first stage, the 
commentaries represent the second stage. The third stage is 
Polemical which is predominantly theoretical and argumenta¬ 
tive. The fourth stage is the ‘Systematic’ stage, the fifth is that 
of Decline. 

It would be obvious that formulation, elaboration, argumen¬ 
tation and systematization are simultaneous tendencies. 
Professor Potter himself calls them overlapping. Even if it were 
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argued that the different phases are characterized by the rela¬ 
tive predominance of one of these different processes, it is not 
necessary that such phases must actually be historical and 
constitute a unique sequence. Professor Potter thus regards 
the history of Advaita from the sutras to Gaudapada as its 
Discovery stage, from Gaudapada to c. AD 1000 as the Devel¬ 
opment stage, from Sri Harsa to c. AD 1600 as the Polemical 
stage, Dharmaraja as representative of the stage of Systemati¬ 
zation, followed since then by the stage of Decline. This is not 
very different from what is normally accepted—scriptural 
Vedanta, Pre-Sankara Vedanta, Sankara, Post-Sankara Vedanta. 
The polemical aspect of Sri Harsa, Citsukha and Madhusudana 
Sarasvati is well-recognized. Dharmaraja’s VP is used as a stan¬ 
dard and introductory text-book, but rarely given the honour 
which Professor Potter bestows on it. But the sutras themselves 
could well be described as the final systematization of a long 
period of anterior formulation, elaboration and argumenta¬ 
tion. Badarayana’s sutras, for example, appear to have been 
preceded by other similar attempts and debates with rival 
schools. It could be argued that when new challenges arose 
the ‘system’ had to be re-formulated and re-argued, which was 
done by a series of commentators from Upavarsa to Sankara. 
When the Buddhist challenge was replaced by that of the 
Dualists and a new philosophical idiom came into vogue, the 
medieval polemic of Advaita was produced. It is not clear why 
Vedantaparibhasa should be regarded as the systematization of 
Advaita Vedanta. It is doubtless a popular and concise text 
written in an intellectual milieu dominated by Navya-Nyaya 
but it is distinctly odd to think of it as the last word on Vedanta. 
Its detailed concern with pramana, in fact, makes it an intro¬ 
duction to philosophy from a Vedantic point of view. 

Professor Potter’s conception of the ideal state of philoso¬ 
phy seems to be that of a set of interconnected definitions 
(vyavasthita laksanavali) bringing out the implications of cer¬ 
tain primitive terms and propositions (mula-padar-thdnviksa). 
But this conception is too formalistic to account for the vitality 
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or felt significance of philosophy. It is difficult to think of ac¬ 
tual historical schools of philosophy as simply deductive systems 
in the making since their insights and their assessment of 
reasons function within a context of cultural attitudes. This is 
implicit in the traditional conception of iksa or sravana preced¬ 
ing anviksd or manana. If a philosophical school perfects a 
pseudo-formal system, it is likely to be bogged down in formal 
or logical enquiries in place of substantive philosophical en¬ 
quiries, which is what appears to have happened to late 
medieval Indian schools. 

Perhaps Professor Potter has been inspired by attempts to 
build models about the history of science. However, as hardcore 
science remains closely attached to empirical testability, its 
history shows marked linearity, despite a certain relevance of 
the notion of paradigm shift. The history of philosophy, on 
the other hand, regularly shows numerous alternative ways of 
thinking in chaotic conflict. 

It is not merely that Professor Potter begins with a scheme 
of the historical development of philosophical schools which is 
too abstract and general to yield any specific insight into them. 
His focus of attention in philosophy too tends to be on its 
formal side so that its cultural context being neglected its his¬ 
tory becomes unreal. The emphasis on the institutional aspect 
of the school is only an identifying device for Professor Potter 
but it has the unfortunate effect of identifying Advaita with 
the teachings of the Sankarite monasteries. If Vedantaparibhasa 
represents the climax of Vedanta and these monasteries the 
Advaitic school, what doubt can there be that the school is 
dead and fossilized? On Professor Potter’s assumptions, his 
final question is really rhetorical, ‘What happened? Why did 
Dharmaraja’s work (apparently) terminate the systematic de¬ 
velopment of Advaita?’ 

The Prasthana-trayi and Sankara constitute the major sources 
of Advaita and it is these which continue to be its living roots. 
The work of monasteries between the fourteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries is coloured by a medieval monastic-scholastic 
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ethos which is far from Sankara. But Advaita is not simply a 
system of definitions for sastrartha or the monastically regu¬ 
lated life of samnyasa, it is a widely prevalent religious philosophy 
as well as a philosophical religion. Numerous academic and 
monastic schools professing it have appeared and disappeared 
in the course of its history of three millennia. Its fundamental 
insights are not logically formulated, unambiguous proposi¬ 
tions, but foundational intuitions or spiritual vision. Its 
innovative intellectual expression since the eighteenth century 
has largely occurred outside the traditional monastic or mod¬ 
ern educational institutions. Rammohun Roy and Vivekananda 
recognized the challenge of new social conditions to Advaita. 
Ramana Maharshi has historically rediscovered its spirituality. 
As for what is taught as Vedanta in the pathasalas or colleges, it 
is professedly the dead learning of the past as understood in 
the eighteenth century. 

Indeed, Professor Potter’s question is amazing. He seems 
oblivious of the obvious fact that the whole of Indian civiliza¬ 
tion has been declining since the eighteenth century. How 
could schools of philosophy be an exception? It is not merely 
Advaita but all traditional schools of philosophy, education, art, 
literature and science which have ceased to be areas of cre¬ 
ative social interest. During the last two centuries in India there 
have been many great religious, social and political leaders but 
the realms of intellectual creativity have been relatively barren. 
Traditional education was profoundly and adversely altered by 
its re-organization under the East India Company. Real inno¬ 
vation was discouraged by a new system of examinations, 
degrees and official recognition, and few ambitious, rebellious 
or creative minds were attracted to it. The creative rediscovery 
and progressive interpretation of traditional insights has taken 
on directions outside the sphere of official or academic recog¬ 
nition. This is true of Advaita too which should not be put into 
the Procrustean bed of monastic schools or scholastic text¬ 
books. 
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Dr Potter’s synoptic article entitled ‘The Development of 
Advaita Vedanta as a School of Philosophy’, in the 
Radhakrishnan Centenary Volume (edited by G. Parthasarathi 
and D.P. Chattopadhyaya, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1989), 
deserves the attention of every student of Advaita Vedanta, 
coming as it does from the pen of the reputed and dedicated 
editor of the Encyclopaedia of Indian Philosophies. He has devel¬ 
oped there a theory of five stages in the history of every school 
of philosophy and applied it meticulously to Advaita Vedanta. 
The stages he sets up are those of Discovery, Development, 
Polemics, Systematization and Decline. At the first stage there 
appear certain fundamental insights which are legitimatized 
through commentaries at the second stage. They are further 
defended by debates with their adversaries at the third stage, 
after which they are systematized according to logical require¬ 
ments at the fourth stage, which leads to the decline of the 
school. The classical Upanisads and their pre-Gaudapada com¬ 
mentators are placed in the first stage; Gaudapada, Mandana, 
Sankara, Padmapada, Suresvara, Vacaspati, Prakasatma, 
Jnanaghana, Sarvajnatma Muni and Vimukatma in the sec¬ 
ond stage; Sri Harsa, Citsukha and Madhusudana in the third 
stage; and Vidyaranya, Sadananda and Dharmaraja, all au¬ 
thors of Vedantic handbooks, in the fourth stage. Dharmaraja’s 
Vedantaparibhasa, a manual of a subschool, is disproportion¬ 
ately eulogized as a ‘super-theoretical’ exercise informing the 
history of the school throughout its various stages, where the 
progress from insight, is further and further as rationalization 
reaches its pinnacle (p. 97). After it Dr Potter sees the end of 
Advaita Vedanta in the seventeenth century and tries to give 
reasons why Advaita died after Vedantaparibhasa. 

The theoretical formulations of Dr Potter, however, are 
unlikely to be accepted in India, where Advaita Vedanta ‘lives 
on intermittently and is alive today as a school of philosophy’ 
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(p. 71), a description that he himself reserves for Thomism, 
but fails to see as being also true of Advaita Vedanta. His 
account, in fact, suffers from many flaws, some of which may 
be shown here. 

First, it is too naive and simplistic, and does not explain the 
development of a single concept, category, definition or argu¬ 
ment that has been advanced throughout the history of Advaita 
Vedanta. Take for example, the argument for Advaitic Abso¬ 
lutism which is not the same from the Upanisadic period to 
modern times. But not even a mention of it or reference to it 
is made in his article, to speak nothing of explaining its varia¬ 
tion and vindication. Similarly, take the doctrine of maya, or 
avidya. Dr Potter’s model fails to account for how this concept 
originated and developed and how mayavada was stipulated, 
supported, opposed and restrengthened through refutations 
of its refutations. The development of philosophical concepts 
and arguments does not follow the linear development of the 
origin, growth and decline of a plant, as their texture is too 
complex and multilateral to conform to such linearity. Fur¬ 
thermore, Dr Potter’s theory does not explain the rise and 
development of the subschools of Advaita Vedanta like Bhamati 
Prasthana, Vivarana Prasthana and Varttika Prasthana. To take 
them as merely internal variations at the level of legitimization 
is simplistic, if not fallacious. 

Secondly, Dr Potter’s approach is primarily theological. The 
ascertainment of the fundamental insights from the Upanisads, 
their rational exposition, their critical defence and finally their 
logical systematization—all these are basically the activities of 
theologians. But Advaita Vedanta is not theology. Sankara 
himself has rejected theology in his comments on the first and 
fourth Brahmasutras and formulated an epoch-making theory 
that Advaita Vedanta is independent of Purvamimarhsa, the 
paragon of all Indian theolpgies. Post-Sankara Vaisnava theo¬ 
logians disputed with Sankara and his followers over this issue 
for several centuries. Hence it has become a criterion of de¬ 
marcation between Advaita Vedanta and other schools of 
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Vedanta. Dr Potter overlooks this criteriological divide and 
handles all schools of Vedanta with the same theological brush. 
Furthermore, Advaita Vedanta is not an attempt to explain the 
insight that Reality is one and without a second, but to gain 
the insight, to comprehend the Reality that is one and without a 
second. It is a philosophical exercise for conceptualization of 
the Absolute and not a theological exercise for vindication of 
the Upanisadic propositions which are found to be irrelevant 
by a philosopher who has got even a tentative glimpse of the 
Absolute. Advaita Vedanta treatises are for darsana, manana 
and nididhyasana, like Locke’s An Essay Concerning Human Un¬ 
derstanding, Descartes’ Meditations or Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, and not like Paul Tillich’s Biblical Riligion and the Search 
for Ultimate Reality, Martin Buber’s Prophetic Faith or Karl Barth’s 
Evangelical Theology: An Introduction. 

Thirdly, Dr Potter seems to have less than needed aware¬ 
ness of the continued debate between Advaita Vedanta and 
Navya Nyaya, otherwise he would not have recognized the 
Vedantaparibhasa of Dharmaraja as the most systematic work of 
Advaita Vedanta, since it has made none too right concessions 
to Navya Nyaya, as for example, over the interpretation of the 
statement ‘That Thou Art’. It has, therefore, been rejected or 
ignored by many Advaitins, chief among them being Mahadeva 
SarasvatT of the eighteenth century, whose Tattvanusandhana 
has become more popular than Vedantaparibhasa among the 
seekers after truth, as it has four commentaries in Sanskrit and 
is one of the earliest works to be translated into Hindi in the 
early nineteenth century. 

Fourthly, Dr Potter’s perception that Advaita died after 
Vedantaparibhasa is historically incorrect. He is blissfully igno¬ 
rant of the Advaitic works of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, such as Tattvanusandhana of Mahadeva Sarasvati, 
an important vade-mecum; Bodhasara of Narahari, an 
encyclopaedia of Advaitic doctrines and disciplines; 
Svarajyasiddhi of Gaiigadharendra Sarasvati; Brahmasutravrtti and 
Atmavidyavilasa of Sadasivendra Sarasvati and many other 
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prakarana granthas which are already published. Furthermore, 
he has not noticed the Hindi classics of Niscaladasa, 
Vicarasagara and Vrtti Prabhakara, written in the mid-nine¬ 
teenth century and translated into Sanskrit on account of their 
original contributions to Advaita Vedanta which was fully alive 
when the Britishers introduced English education in India in 
the nineteenth century. The Advaitins did not receive any 
patronage from the British rulers and academicians or Chris¬ 
tian missionaries. As a matter of fact, their philosophy was 
often criticized or even ridiculed in those circles. But truth 
does not live on patronage or regard. It is self-sufficient and 
powerful and needs no external stimulus for its survival. 
Consequently, Advaita Vedanta is recognized as a perennial 
philosophy in India even today. There has been no question 
of its death or termination at any time. 

Fifthly, Dr Potter does not recognize the Brahmasutra of 
Badarayana as an Advaita Vedanta tract, apparently because it 
has several non-Advaitic commentaries. But this betrays his 
bias against Advaita Vedanta. The number of Advaitic com¬ 
mentaries on this work is far greater than all non-Advaitic 
commentaries put together. Moreover, the growth of non- 
Advaitic commentaries has not stopped even today and their 
target is not to refute the formulations of any previous non- 
Advaitic commentary but those of the commentary of Sankara. 
This shows that Sankara is still alive or relevant today, whereas 
his earlier detractors like Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha and 
Nimbarka are, by and large, dead and irrelevant; they may still 
be alive and relevant for their followers, undoubtedly, but the 
point that is to be specially stressed concerns Dr Potter’s 
omission of the sutra literature. He has failed to indicate any 
sutra manual of Advaita Vedanta. How can a school of Indian 
philosophy live without a sutra treatise? If Sanraka Bhdsya is 
accepted, then the Brahmasutra of Badarayana cannot be set 
aside as non-Advaitic. 

Furthermore, no attempt to explain the history of Advaita 
Vedanta can be credible unless it takes into cognizance its 
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sutra and the bhasya, varttika, tika and tipannis thereon. Dr Potter 
refers neither to the sutra of Advaita Vedanta nor to its vartika. 
It is well-known that Sankara wrote commentaries on three 
prasthanas : the Brahmasutra of Badarayana ( Nyaya Prasthana), 
the Upanisads ( Sruti Prasthana ) and the Bhagavadgita (Smrti 
Prasthana). In the case of Sruti Prasthana, Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, Sankara’s commentary and Suresvara’s sub-commen¬ 
tary on it are usually regarded as its sutra, bhasya and vartika. 
Similarly, in the case of Nyaya Prasthana, Brahmasutra of 
Badarayana, Sankara’s Sariraka Bhasya and Sarvajnatma Muni’s 
Samksepa Sariraka are regarded as its sutra, bhasya and varttika. 
Likewise, in the case of Smrti Prasthana the Bhagavadgita, 
Sankara’s commentary on it and Madhusudana Sarasvatl’s 
commentary thereon are regarded as its sutra, bhasya and vartika. 
Thus these three original sources of Vedanta are continuing 
vigorously. Particularly the Smrti Prasthana of the Bhagavadgita 
has been pursued more widely during the last three centuries 
than the other two prasthanas. Consequently Gita-literature has 
become the focus of Advaita Vedantists. Unfortunately this 
fact is totally missed by Dr Potter. Lastly, there is the growth of 
Prakarana ganthas. Dr Potter has mixed some of them with the 
literature of Nyaya prasthana. But they can be allied with the 
literature of Sruti prasthana or Smrti prasthana also. Or, alterna¬ 
tively, their origin, growth and development can be explained 
independently of this triple literature. At any rate, Dr Potter’s 
model leaves out a number of Advaita works which do not suit 
the main purpose of his demonstration, i.e., the legitimatization 
of Advaita Vedanta by Gaudapada and Sankara and its termi¬ 
nation in the seventeenth century after its systematization in 
Vedantaparibhasa. 

Sixth and final, Dr Potter shows his awareness of Thomas 
Kuhn’s historical law of paradigm shift, but he applies it only 
to the shift of Advaita Vedanta from intellectualism to 
devotionalism (p. 98). He does not perceive that Kuhn’s law 
provides a better model to explain the entire history of Advaita 
Vedanta than his own theory, for there are at least five earlier 
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paradigm shifts determined by the confrontations of Advaita 
Vedanta first with Mimamsa, second with Samkhya, third with 
Buddhism, fourth with Vaisnava theologians and fifth with 
Navya Nyaya. These encounters cannot be brushed aside as 
mere debates or polemics, for they are essentially accompa¬ 
nied with the strategies of re-systematization and re-organization 
of the prevailing ideas of Advaita Vedanta. In fact, discussion 
with opponents and re-systematization of ones own system are 
simultaneous adventures. Contemporarily this is taking place 
between Advaita Vedanta and the prevailing systems of West¬ 
ern philosophy. Moreover, paradigm shift is not only conceptual 
but linguistic also. The shift from Sanskrit to English or from 
Sanskrit to Hindi does not spell the death of Advaita Vedanta. 
These conceptual and linguistic shifts indicate that Advaita 
Vedanta is ever alive and the declaration of its death or termi¬ 
nation in the seventeenth century is nonsense. The human 
urge to be free will always keep Advaita Vedanta alive, for no 
curtailment of freedom is tolerable for long. Even a few utter¬ 
ances expressing freedom have more worth than a billion of 
books on its negation. 


* * * 


Ram Murti Sharma 

I appreciate the keen interest shown by Professor Karl Potter 
in his treatment of The Development of Advaita Vedanta as a 
School of Philosophy. In this article the renowned author has 
made an effort to trace the development of the Vedanta school 
on the criterion of the external development of the school. 
Accordingly, his method is to trace the morphology of its de¬ 
velopment, the original shape of Advaita, for instance, and its 
developmental positions, numbering them. In numbering the 
developmental positions such as Fundamental Insights, the 
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following of these insights by followers of the school and by 
others, demarcating the position of the school from others’ 
positions, its self awareness as a school and institutional fac¬ 
tors are significant. While setting forth the developmental 
history of Advaita, Professor Potter has exemplified the devel¬ 
opmental positions of schools of Western philosophy like 
Cartesian philosophy and the philosophy of Platonism, 
Aristotelianism and Thomism. Through this approach Profes¬ 
sor Potter reaches the conclusion that Advaita has passed 
through various stages in its development. For instance, there 
is the stage of Fundamental Insight discovery, the stage of the 
sutras, the stage of legitimatization, minimizing the possibility 
of internal inconsistencies and squabbling, the style of a spe¬ 
cialist who addresses mainly his pupils as did, say, Socrates and 
Plato ( guru-sisya parampara) , and finally an attempt to relate 
the theoretical aspects of the Fundamental Insights to practi¬ 
cal purposes and aims. With regard to the development of 
Advaita, Professor Potter says that decidedly Sankaracarya is 
the most famous and powerful philosopher. He says that the 
school of Vedanta was not known as a school for many cen¬ 
turies. Tracing the historical development of‘Advaita’, he says 
that it was Sankaracarya who developed it into a school. He 
says that, ‘confining ourselves to these authentic works we can 
find various features in Sankara’s work which indicate his role 
as a developer of the school.’ He further says, ‘Sankara is also 
a legitimizer, not an innovator.’ In this regard, Professor Pot¬ 
ter quotes the opening of the Brahmasutra Bhasya, which 
contrasts the self and non-self. This is reminiscent of Samkhya. 
‘When he (Sankara) talks of causality, it is in terms of 
‘parinama’ or transformation—technical Samkhya term, de¬ 
scribing how the basic stuff of the universe, prakrti, transforms 
itself into the mental and material evolutes which constitute 
the Samkhya scheme of categories.’ Thus, Professor Potter 
finds a great influence of Samkhya thought and terminology 
on Vedanta. ‘It is only gradually that he (Sankara) shows us 
the vast gulf that actually separates Advaita from Samkhya.’ In 
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this connection, it may be mentioned that Sankara nowhere 
indicates his view of causality in terms of parinama. He only 
says that the world is vivarta. On the other hand, he refutes 
the Parinama or Vikara theory of Sarhkhya. To support this 
view, he may be quoted as follows: 

<7 r 1% fcifTHiq wft: w wRRr w r 

(Brahmasutra, Sahkarabhasya, 2.1.14) 

Thus, Potter’s statement that Sankara was not an innovator, 
but only a legitimizer, is wrong because it was he mainly who 
propounded the doctrine of Advaita on the basis of innova¬ 
tions like Adhyasa, and Vivarta. Also, Potter’s statement that 
Sankara’s beginning of the ‘ Adhyasabhasya' by making a dis¬ 
tinction between atman and anatman is reminiscent of Samkhya 
is not quite correct. A scholar like Potter should remember the 
fact that Sankara’s elaboration of atman and anatman in the 
Adhyasabhasya is based on Adhyasa and, needless to say, that 
the Samkhya-Vadin is not a believer of Adhyasa at all. Further¬ 
more, Potter’s flat statement that Sankara is a Mimamsaka, is 
entirely erroneous. To support his statement, he says, ‘He 
(Sankara) utilizes the exegetical rules developed by Purva- 
mlmamsa.’ This is unreasonable, for it is the method of 
Sankara’s exposition that prior to expounding his own version 
he exhaustively presents the viewpoint of the Purva-Paksin and 
it is in this way that the Mlmamsa-rules are quoted by him. But 
this does not make Sankara Purva-Mimamsaka. 

While tracing the history of the development of Advaita, 
Potter unjustly comments on a prominent pre-Sankara 
Advaitin, Gaudapada, the grandguru of Sarikaracarya, when 
he says, ‘it is clear that Gaudapada did not discover Advaita. 
The Karikas display the other marks of stage two, to which 
alluded.’ It is unsystematic in style and disinterested in inter¬ 
nal variety of Advaita thought. ‘Gaudapada’s purpose is to 
convince, not to defend or systematize’ (p. 86). On these 
comments, it may be remarked that it is not proper to say that 
Gaudapada did not discover Advaita as a doctrine. No doubt 
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there were some acaryas like Bodhayana and others who spoke 
from time to time in their commentaries about Advaitic te¬ 
nets, but it was Gaudapada who presented the concept of 
Advaita on the basis of the tenet of ajati : ‘srtrr: 
fcTg: ^pT:’ ( Gaudapada-Karika , 1.10). On the basis of this con¬ 
cept of the unborn he propounded the eternity of atman and 
brahman and justified the status of the world with the help of 
his concept of may a. The jiva’s existence has been mentioned 
by him as based on upadhi. Hence, it cannot be said that 
Gaudapada did not give a systematic exposition of Advaita or 
that the Gaudapada-Karika does not take into account the 
internal variety of Advaita thought as claimed by Potter. The 
sound scholarship and original as well as systematic expound¬ 
ing of Advaita by Gaudapadacarya can be further evinced by 
the following statement of Sankaracarya who very respectfully 
mentions him (Gaudapada), as Sampra-dayavit, a scholar of 
the Advaitic school: viwM fcRfJRmdf:’ (Brahmasutra- 

Sahkarabhasya, 2.1.9). 

On the style of Sankaracarya, Potter’s comment that it is 
commentarial and thus unsystematic, that even the Upadesa- 
Sahasn is written as a charming set of dialogues between teacher 
and pupil (p. 89), is not reasonable. It can be said that Profes¬ 
sor Potter has not tried to understand the difference between 
a bhasya and a commentary. While a bhasya makes an essay- 
type exposition of the subject, a commentary highlights in its 
study some particular terms or words. Had the distinction been 
clear to Potter, he would not have described Sankara’s style as 
commentarial. The adverse comment on the Upadesa-Sahasn’s 
style is further unreasonable. One must understand that the 
Upadesa-Sahasn is one of the hand-books ( prakarana-granthas ) 
of Sankaracarya through which he has made the subject easy 
to understand; the reader is able to grasp the contents easily 
because it is set forth in a convincing manner. Thus the style 
of the Upadesa-Sahasn is quite natural and appropriate for the 
purpose for which it is written. 
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On page 92, Potter writes, ‘Topics treated here include the 
pramanas and the doctrine of the intrinsic validity of knowl¬ 
edge; the degrees of truth and/or being; the theory that the 
empirical and dream worlds have an ontological status which 
is neither real nor unreal, and so is technically labelled 
anirvacaniya ; the critique of difference as necessarily not real; 
the existence of the external world; the positive rather than 
negative nature of avidya - , theories of error; how avidya can be 
removed. These topics are more or less ignored by Sankara 
himself; they become the major pre-occupations of later post- 
Sankara Advaitins.’ 

Regarding the above, it may be said that the doctrine of the 
intrinsic validity of knowledge has been treated very well by 
Sankara in his Brahmasutra Bhasya : that the supreme knowl¬ 
edge or Atmabodha is the subject of intuition and thus has 
self-validity. As for the degrees of truth, Sankara does not believe 
in that doctrine, as there is only one reality, the permanent 
truth or Brahman in his Advaitic philosophy. He defines truth 
as fHH wPr radcT riTHTcf ( GitaBhdsya) . So far as the 

question of the phenomenality and illusoriness of the world is 
concerned, they are not accepted as truth in the philosophy of 
Sankaracarya. Their existence is merely empirical and illusory 
respectively. To clear the concept of vyavahara (experience) in 
his Adhyasa-Bhasya, Sankara clearly says that it (worldly experi¬ 
ence) is the result of the combination of satya and anrta 
(Brahmasutra Sahkarabhasya, 1.1.1). 

Potter’s comment that ‘empirical and dream worlds have an 
ontological status which is neither real nor unreal... has more 
or less been ignored by Sankara’, also does not seem correct. 
Sankaracarya in his Mandukya-Karika Bhasya clearly finds the 
waking state and the dream state as being similar, and then 
describes their falsehood, and also propounds their anirvacaniya 
character. He says: ‘wnre ^fprf 'HraPfT ^crarr PrfcT jrfcrsr, 

% *rref crf^frr i nsiT era wPr ‘•rraraf cmt 

vjlHiRchft f^rfcT pH IJ-H H |’ ( Mandukya-Karika Sahkarabhasya, 

2.4). 
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To say that Sankara ignores the positive nature of avidya is 
again groundless, because, in his Brahmasutra Bhasya (1-4-3) 
Sarikaracarya clearly says that avidya is the seed power 
(Avidyatmika hi Bijasaktih). It is also unreasonable to say that 
he has ignored the theories of error and the way of removing 
avidya. It is in the Adhyasa-Bhasya where the khyatis are studied; 
he has very clearly mentioned that avidya, the bijasakti can be 
removed by vidyd or knowledge; Vidyaya tasya bijasakterdahat 
(B.S.S.B., 1-4-3). In his Adhyasa-Bhasya too, he mentions the 
nature of vidyd which is realized after realizing the discrimina¬ 
tion between the real and the unreal; for example between 
sukti (conch-shell) and rajata (silver). 

Potter has expressed some doubt and difficulty regarding 
the authenticity of Sankara’s work, and has referred to the 
studies made in this respect by Paul Hacker and S. Mayeda in 
particular. Quoting the same scholars, he further says that it is 
only some portions of the Upadesa-Sahasn that has been writ¬ 
ten by Adi Sankara (pp. 86-87). To prove this point Mayeda 
says that the Upadesa-Sahasn is written both in prose and verses 
and hence cannot be by the same author. To my mind, this 
argument is not convincing. The reason for writing the Vedantic 
teachings in prose is that they are more convincing because of 
the lucidity of exposition in prose, which is not possible in 
verse. It may also be added that the Vedantic views explained 
in prose and verse in the Upadesa-Sahasri do not contradict 
one another. 

As regards the date of Sankara, Potter places him in the late 
seventh and early eighth centuries AD, while AD 788-820 is 
generally accepted by most scholars. While presenting a brief 
history of Advaita, the author also says that works like Advaita- 
Siddhi, Citsukhi, Siddhanta-bindu, and Siddhantalesa-Samgraha are 
merely a show of scholarship (p. 94). As far as I understand 
these works, in them, the Advaitic tenets have been studied in 
minute detail and so they cannot be regarded as a mere dis¬ 
play of scholarship. 
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Thus, it may be said that Professor Potter has studied the 
development of the Advaita-Vedanta school of philosophy ac¬ 
cording to his own personal views and according to the 
methodology usually adopted by Western scholars to judge the 
suitability of a thought or system to be designated as a school. 
To me, it appears that for any Indian thought or system to be 
regarded as a school it should be done on the basis of the 
principles of scholarship generally accepted in the Indian 
philosophical tradition itself. This is the reason why Gaudapada 
has been counted by Sankara himself as sampradayavit, while 
according to Potter he is merely a ‘legitimizer’. Likewise, to 
describe Sankara as a ‘stylist’ and not a sound propounder of 
Advaita also does not seem correct. A great number of schol¬ 
ars both from the East and the West have accepted Sankara as 
a great Advaitin on the basis of his exposition of Advaita in his 
Bhasya-Granthas. Perhaps, the history of Advaita Vedanta has 
to be written differently than the way Potter has done. But 
there can be little doubt that this is the first challenging for¬ 
mulation of it, demanding attention from all scholars interested 
in the subject concerned. 

* * * 


SlBAJIBAN BHATTACHARYYA 
Burdwan University, Burdwan 

Professor Karl Potter has distinguished five phases in the ‘life’ 
of a philosophical system: (1) the ‘Discovery stage’ where the 
Fundamental Insights of the school first appear to its founders; 

(2) the Development stage where the Fundamental Insight 
begins to be set forth in a self-conscious way as a doctrine; 

(3) the Polemical stage; (4) the Systematic stage which is su¬ 
per-theoretical; and (5) the last stage which is the stage of 
Decline. These five broad stages are, again, analysed into many 
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sub-stages.* I shall offer some brief comments on Potter’s 
analysis. 

1. It is not clear about the first, stage whether the Funda¬ 
mental Insights of a system are to be credited to someone 
or to none in particular. ‘In the case of some Indian 
schools, a founder is invented and made responsible for 
the composition of a basic text—characteristically a set of 
aphoristic utterances in which the fundamental insights 
are set forth.’ It seems that the Fundamental Insights are 
expressed in the aphorisms. But Potter does not accept 
this view as correct. ‘The sutras or aphorisms which con¬ 
stitute the supposed beginnings of these systems are 
actually redactions of views already in place.’ 

But to trace the first stage beyond the sutras, in many 
cases even of the astika darsanas, is to make the Discovery 
stage itself mythical. In the case of the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems, for example, it is not clear whether there were 
views already in place. It seems Potter wants to go beyond 
the sutras to find the Discovery stage because in the sutras 
of all the systems there are polemics against rival theories. 
It is not clear if the discovery of the Fundamental Insights 
of a system cannot come from critical reflection on rival 
theories, if the discovery has always to be made by intuition 
or in any direct, non-critical, way. Potter has not mentioned 


*It is interesting to note that this kind of study has been done 
long before in the case of religions. ‘If you study the history of 
any religious movement, you will trace three stages, three peri¬ 
ods. The first period is the period of the Teacher, the Reformer, 
the Prophet... Then comes the second period: after his death, 
the true disciples, apostles, try to systematize the teachings and to 
promote them as faithfully as possible... In the third period the 
priest comes and organizes out of the teachings another religious 
creed’ (quoted from ‘a Christian mystic’ by Swami Tejasananda 
in his address on ‘Sri Ramakrishna and the Unity of Religions’ 
delivered on 22nd February, 1958). 
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the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana on which Sankara wrote 
his commentary. In the section called ‘Tarkapada’, the 
author of the sutras argues against rival theories. Moreover, 
the sutras themselves are often written in the manner of 
arguments, having the fifth declension of compound words 
(hatvarthepahcamt). Potter has traced the Discovery stage of 
Advaita Vedanta to the Upanisads. This is not unwarranted 
because Advaita Vedanta claims to capture the insights 
embodied in the Upanisads. To go beyond the sutras to 
trace the Discovery stage of the Fundamental Insights of 
all the systems is fraught with difficulties. 

2. I am not sure if the Discovery stage cannot reappear after 
the Systematic and even the Polemical stage. The Nyaya 
and Vaisesika systems developed and were systematized as 
different systems; still very late in the history of the sys¬ 
tems they were united into the ‘syncretic school’ of 
Navya-Nyaya. Garigesa had fundamental insights of vari¬ 
ous new topics, like visesana and upalaksana, vypati, 
paramarsa, etc. and they were discovered, developed and 
systematized by criticizing the views of opponents, espe¬ 
cially the Prabhakara-Mimamsa philosophers. 

3. Potter has mentioned that in Vedantaparibhasd, ‘the approach 
in fact, is that found in the sophisticated treatment of things 
by Navya-Nyaya.’ But he has not noticed that Madhusudana 
Sarasvati’s Advaitasiddhi is written in the language of Navya- 
Nyaya. As a matter of fact, all philosophical systems used 
the language of Navya-Nyaya when it was developed. So 
whether in the Systematic stage or in the Polemical stage, 
the use of the Navya-Nyaya conceptual system and lan¬ 
guage was almost universal. The conceptual system and 
technical language of Navya-Nyaya made systematization 
(for example, by refining the concept of relevance, sangati) 
and refutation of rival theories more rigorous. 

4. There is a peculiarity of the Sarhkhya system. The sutras 
and the commentaries on them, as published, are very 
detective. The only text that was, and is, widely used is the 
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Sdmkhyakdrikd of Isvarakrsna and Vacaspati’s commentary 
on it. The discovery of Yukddipikd gave a new impetus to 
studies in Samkhya; yet the published text is very defec¬ 
tive. The point is that systems like Advaita Vedanta and 
Nyaya criticize various aspects of the Samkhya system in 
detail; yet there has been no attempt on the part of the 
Samkhya philosophers to reply to them. But the system 
had not declined; its influence on Indian culture is perva¬ 
sive, and there are many who practise, even now, the 
Samkhya method of self-realization. 

5. In the second stage of development, there is an attempt 
to ‘relate the theoretical aspect of the Fundamental In¬ 
sights to practical concerns and aims’. It is interesting to 
note that both Gautama and Kanada have explicitly stated 
that by studying these systems one realizes the summum 
bonum ( nihsreyasa) - Yet there has been no one studying 
Nyaya and Vaisesika systems who has followed the meth¬ 
ods of realizing the true nature of the self as propounded 
in these systems. As a matter of fact, of the six orthodox 
systems, only Nyaya and Vaisesika have not been able to 
draw anyone to the practice of self-realization. On the 
other hand, Nyaya was regarded as anviksiki, the science 
of argumentation and debate, and Vaisesika as systematic 
ontology, but not as spiritual disciplines. Thus the stated 
practical aim in the sutras was never recognized as consti¬ 
tuting the value of the system. 


Response to Comments on ‘The Development 
of Advaita Vedanta as a School of Philosophy’ 

It is kind of Daya Krishna and the members of the panel to 
consider my comments on Advaita worthy of the attention 
they have given them. As is usual in such cases, the disagree¬ 
ments noted by Bhattacharyya, Pande, Pandey, Sharma and 
Venkatachalam seem to me to derive from a combination of 
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mistakes on my part, misunderstanding of my intentions, and 
some genuinely debatable matters. Let me start by summing 
up and clarifying what I said and its context. 

My paper ‘The Development of Advaita Vedanta as a School 
of Philosophy’ (hereafter ‘Development’) originated in cer¬ 
tain portions in an extended set of lectures delivered in Naples 
almost ten years ago now. Another section of these lectures 
was later published as ‘ Vedantaparibhasa as Systematic Recon¬ 
struction’ in Perspective on Vedanta: Essays in Honour of Professor 
P.T. Raju (edited by S.S. Rama Rao Pappu), Leiden, 1988. As 
a reader of this latter paper can easily confirm, part of my 
intention in developing these lectures was to attempt to com¬ 
bat the common misconception of Indian philosophy, and 
especially Advaita Vedanta, as mystical and un- or anti-system¬ 
atic. The Vedantaparibhasa is perhaps the best known—though 
far from the only—attempt to provide a rigorously systematic 
presentation of Advaita. In my paper about it I labour to 
emphasize the parallels between the method Dharmaraj- 
adhvarindra follows and very contemporary analytic methods 
in logical philosophy. 

What I was attempting to do in the entire set of papers, of 
which the two mentioned were prominent but not the only 
parts, was to defend Indian philosophical systems, and in 
particular Advaita Vedanta, as serious attempts at systematic 
philosophy to be placed among other such systems. And it was 
in this context that I depicted a system as going through the 
five stages I describe in ‘Development’. Despite all the efforts 
of classical and modern Indian philosophers and scholars it is 
still taken for granted by far too many, at least in my country, 
that ‘Indian philosophy’ is a misnomer, not being worthy of 
attention by serious philosophers. 

Perhaps my basic mistake lay in publishing a portion of 
these papers in India. For the papers were written for a western 
audience, in the hope of winning or renewing interest in sys¬ 
tematic Indian thought. Still, it is perhaps not without interest 
for Indian readers, since the implication of what I was 
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attempting to say is that classical Indian philosophy is as de¬ 
fensible as systematic philosophy as anyone’s thought. This is 
not something easily accepted by Westerners and, though I 
wish I were wrong about this, it is becoming less commonly 
believed in India. 

In ‘Development’ I am proposing a very broad view about 
the rise and fall of philosophical systems. A system is born as 
one or more fundamental insights—the Discovery stage; it 
(perhaps after a while) is developed into a doctrine—the 
Development stage; it gets debated and defended—the Po¬ 
lemical stage; it becomes codified for various purposes—the 
Systematic stage; and it becomes so familiar it is taken for 
granted—the stage of Decline. I give one or two western illus¬ 
trations of this process, and attempt to apply it to Advaita. 
Here is where I am afraid I am being misunderstood. 

Sibajiban wonders whether the Discovery stage is not made 
mythical if it is located prior to sutras. I suspect that the Discov¬ 
ery stage is always pr e-sutra. Certainly in the case of Vedanta it 
is evident that Badarayana was a late comer, but of course 
there is no ‘Vedanta’ system, only Advaita, Visistadvaita, Dvaita, 
etc. The basic insights of Advaita seem to stem from portions 
of the early Upanisads or even before. Whether this makes the 
Discovery stage mythical is a moot point, in that we will prob¬ 
ably never know who had the seminal ideas first. The sutras 
may record the discovery, but they most likely did not consti¬ 
tute that discovery. This also addresses others (Sharma, for 
example) who defend Gaudapada as the discoverer of Advaita. 

I also appear to some of my critics to have proclaimed the 
demise of Advaita. I claim nothing of the sort. Advaita is very 
much alive. However, it is in the fifth stage, as I see it, the stage 
where it is so familiar it is taken for granted. Of course, in so far 
as Advaitins protest at this finding they are resisting progress 
toward the demise of Advaita, keeping Advaita alive. If my 
efforts have provoked such signs of life I am indeed happy! 

G.C. Pande thinks I am doing theology. He evidently under¬ 
stands ‘theology’ as not requiring belief in God, since he tells 
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us that the atheistic ‘Purvamlmamsa (is) the paragon of all 
Indian theologies’. He also says Advaita is ‘not an attempt to 
explain the insight that Reality is one and without a second, 
but to gain that insight....’ I should say Advaita is neither at¬ 
tempt. It is Advaitins who attempt to explain, gain or 
comprehend the Fundamental Insight. I was speaking of the 
rise, maintenance and decline of the philosophical school com¬ 
mitted to the promulgation of that insight and to its defence. 

I plead guilty to misrepresenting Sankara by seeming to 
imply he uses the term parinama at the outset of the 
Brahmasutrabhasya. The term he actually uses is adhyasa, refer¬ 
ring to the customary habit of attributing different properties 
to the self. What I was attempting to suggest is that the entire 
opening section of the Bhasya starts from a premiss Sankara 
rejects, viz. that the differences we naturally assume in order 
to get on with ordinary life and thought are ‘established’ 
(.siddha ). In due course, after characterizing this ‘beginningless 
and endless superimposition’ ( anadhiranantas ... adhyasa) as 
generally accepted, he announces that it is the understanding 
of the oneness of the Self ( atmaikatvavidya) which destroys 
adhyasa and which he will now go on to explain. Prior to that 
point, however, he is, as I suggested, characterizing the view 
he will reject. I don’t think, as a matter of fact, that Sankara 
uses either the term parinama or vivarta in their technical senses 
in developing his position; these came later to Advaita. 

I called Sankara a MImamsaka, not a Purvamimamsaka. It 
is common among Vedantins to speak of their view as 
Uttaramlmamsa. Vedantins, like the Purvamimamsakas, appeal 
to the various principles of exegesis that constitute the Mimarhsa 
methods, and thus Vedantins, including Sankara, are appropri¬ 
ately called MImamsaka, though not Purvamimamsakas. 

Sharma refers to a number of Advaita works as Sankara’s. 
At least one of them, the Atmabodha, is clearly not by the 
author of the Brahmasutrabhasya. Others, such as the 
Bhagavadgitabhasya and the Mandukyakarikabhasya, may be by 
Sankara, but the ascription is not altogether certain. Indeed, 
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my assessment of Sankara does depend to an extent on which 
are Sankara’s authentic works, and since Sharma doesn’t limit 
those works to the ones I do it is not surprising we come to 
different conclusions. 1 

Sibajiban and I may have different views about what consti¬ 
tutes a ‘decline’. I am not aware of active Samkhya mathas and 
asramas (though there may be such), and the ‘Samkhya method 
of self-realization’ is, I believe, very often the method of 
Patanjala Yoga. Samkhya terminology is still used by Yoga as 
well as by Advaitins, but as Sibajiban himself suggests, Samkhya 
lacks very much polemical literature, and perhaps we may say 
that it failed to develop far beyond the second stage before 
being taken over by other systems. So, in a sense, that system 
has not declined—it never reached a point after which the 
Decline state could occur. I am not, however, entirely con¬ 
vinced by this account, for there were a few attempts to 
systematize Samkhya, though perhaps not very convincing 
ones, and so perhaps we say that the Samkhya system ran its 
full course. But I realize this way of applying my five-stage 
analysis may tend to make it so broadly applicable as to be 
empty. I take it that is what my critics tend to think. All I can 
ask at the moment in response is for them to reread the ear¬ 
lier sections of ‘Development’ where various specific aspects of 
each stage are described, and ask themselves whether these 
do in fact apply. 


Notes and References 

1. Those interested in my views about Sankara may consult 
K.H. Potter, ‘Sankaracarya: the myth and the man’ in Cha¬ 
risma and Sacred Biography, edited by Michael A. Williams, 
Chicago, California, 1982, pp. 111-25. 


Karl H. Potter 
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Vedanta in the First Millennium AD: The 
Case Study of a Retrospective Illusion 
Imposed by the Historiography of Indian 
Philosophy 

DAYA KRISHNA 


Vedanta is supposed to be the most dominant and distinctive 
philosophy of India, accepted and propagated as such by in¬ 
numerable writers on Indian philosophy. And yet, if one 
searches for its presence in the first millennium AD, one is 
surprised to find very little evidence of its presence before 
Samkara and even for quite some time after him. The 
Upanisads that are supposed to be the source of Vedantic 
philosophy had flourished sometime during the later half of 
the first millennium BC or even some centuries earlier than 
that. It is commonly supposed that as the Upanisads form the 
last part of the Vedic corpus, the term Vedanta is applied to 
them, literally meaning the end of the Vedas or the conclud¬ 
ing portion thereof and the thought propounded therein. This, 
of course, is a myth as many of the Upanisads do not form the 
concluding portion of the Vedic corpus and also continued to 
be composed till as late as the thirteenth century, that is, a 
long time after Samkara wrote his commentaries on them. As 
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we argued in an article written some time ago entitled ‘The 
Upanisads—What are They?’ many of the major Upanisads 
do not occur as a last part of the Vedic corpus, that is, the 
Samhitas, the Brahmanas or the Aranyakas but rather in the 
middle followed by other portions which are sometimes re¬ 
garded as separate Upanisads with a different content, or, what 
is the case many a time, are regarded as not Upanisads at all. 
It is well known, for example, that the Aitareya Upanisad con¬ 
sists of chapters 4, 5 and 6 of the second adhyaya of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, excluding the third adhyaya, even though it explicidy 
proclaims itself as a Upanisad. 1 

However, in any discussion of Vedanta in the first millen¬ 
nium AD the status of the Upanisads and of the thought 
propounded by them in the philosophical scene of those times 
is a secondary matter as what is of relevance in the assessment 
of the position of Vedanta in the first millennium AD is the 
attempt at a coherent, unified presentation of their thought 
by Badrayana in his Brahma-sutras (50 AD). The presence of 
Vedanta in the first millennium AD thus can only be under¬ 
stood in terms of what happens to the Brahma-sutras, and the 
attention they aroused in the philosophical world of India 
after they were composed. Normally, the impact of the foun¬ 
dational sutra literature of the various schools of Indian 
philosophy is known by the commentaries that they generated 
and by the discussions and refutations they met at the hands 
of their opponents. Surprisingly, the Brahma-sutras remained 
entirely unnoticed until the appearance of Samkara who wrote 
his commentary on them along with the Upanisads and the 
Bhaguadgita which resulted in the famous myth of the Prasthana 
Trayi, that is, the view that the source of Indian philosophy lies 
in these three texts when even the so-called different schools 
of Vedanta do not treat them in this way, as except for Samkara 
and Madhva, no one else has commented on all the three so 
as to establish his position as to what Vedanta really means. 

Before Samkara, the only thinkers who are mentioned in 
connection with the Brahma-sutra in Potter’s new Bibliography 
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are Bodhayana (350 AD), Dramidacarya (525 AD), 
Bhartrprapanca (550 AD), Viswarupadeva (600 AD), and 
Brahmadatta (660 AD). As for Bodhayana, it is doubtful whether 
he wrote anything on the Brahma-sutra, though there is suffi¬ 
cient evidence that he wrote on the Mimamsd Sutra, particularly 
on the Samkarasana-Kanda, according to Nakamura in his 
work on early Vedanta philosophy. 2 

Dramidacarya, mentioned after Bodhayana in Potter’s bib¬ 
liography, finds no mention in Nakamura and Potter’s work 
only says that he wrote a Bhasya which exists in manuscript 
form which has neither been seen nor published by any one. 
Also, it appears that the work has not been referred to by 
subsequent thinkers in the tradition. 

As for Bhartrprapanca, he is supposed to be an exception to 
the general position held by most Vedantins that Brahman 
cannot be known by reasoning, and that it can only be known 
through the Sruti or perhaps even through intuition. As for 
Viswarupadeva he is not mentioned by Nakamura in his com¬ 
prehensive work on early Vedanta, though he is mentioned in 
Potter’s bibliography and is supposed to have written a work 
called Vivekamaratanda. 

As for Brahmadatta, he is supposed to have held a position 
regarding the relations between self and Brahman as both 
identical and different, a position held by thinkers who have 
been referred to in the Brahma-sutras, and generally not sup¬ 
ported by it. 

The earlier thinkers referred to in the Brahma-sutras are, as 
is well known, Karsnajini, Kasakrtsna, Atreya, Audulomi, 
Asamarthya, Badari and Jaimini. 

Besides the five thinkers who have been mentioned in 
Potter’s Bibliography between Badrayana and Sarhkara, there is 
the independent work of Gaudapada who occurs in 600 AD 
(new) and 550 AD (old) and whose Mandukyakarika is a well- 
known work in the tradition of Advaita Vedanta strongly 
influenced by Buddhism and is by common consent supposed 
to have influenced Samkara’s commentary on the Brahma-sutras 
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in a significant manner. However, his is an independent work 
which has nothing to do with the Brahma-sutra and thus is an 
independent source of Vedantic thinking in later times. In 
fact, Nakamura mentions him along with Badarayana and 
Bhartrhari as precursors of Samkara and specifically assigns 
the strong advaitic position to him rather than to Badarayana. 3 

Thus in the pre-Sarhkara period the total presence of think¬ 
ers who could even be remotely designated as Vedantins is not 
only negligible but many of them have to be included just 
because they have been mentioned by some one else or be¬ 
cause their work has a marginal reference in the tradition. As 
for the notice of the Vedantic thought being taken seriously 
by others, that seems to be even less for, according to 
Nakamura, we find direct references only in the Vaisesika Sutras 
where the Vedantic position is supposed to be refuted twice 
and while, according to him, there is no mention of it in the 
Nyaya-Sutras, it is referred to in Vatasyayana’s Bhdsya on the 
Nyaya-Sutras and bv Udyotakara in his Vartika on the Bhdsya . 4 

The situation does not seem to improve much even after 
Samkara for, if we exclude his immediate disciples, he does 
not seem to have made as much of an impact as is made out 
by his admirers and the author of the Samkaradiguijaya. In 
fact, there is little evidence of the so-called Digvijaya as it is the 
philosophers of the other schools who continue to outnumber 
the Vedantins in the centuries after Samkara. Not only this, 
even the Buddhists are ahead of the Vedantins, both in quan¬ 
tity and quality, thus nullifying the myth that they were 
defeated by Samkara. Hastamalaka, Trotaka, Padmapada and 
Suresvara are the well known disciples of Samkara and Mandana 
Misra, the author of Brahmasiddhi can be regarded as almost 
half his disciple. If we exclude these, then in the post-Sarhkara 
period, we have, besides Bhaskara, who has written an inde¬ 
pendent Bhasya on the Brahma-sutras, Gopalasrama (780 AD), 
Jnanaghana (900 AD), Jnanottama Bhattaraka (930 AD), 
Vimuktatman (960 AD), Vacaspati Misra (960 AD), Prakasatmana 
(975 AD) and Jnanottama Misra (980 AD) . Thus we have only 
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eight Vedantins listed in the post-Samkara period in the first 
millennium AD, if we exclude his disciples and Mandana Misra. 
Within almost the same period we have 117 Buddhist thinkers 
and 27 Jain thinkers. As for the so-called orthodox schools of 
Indian philosophy, the Nyaya-Vaisesika number about 13 (9+4). 

The first serious notice of the advaita position seems to 
have been taken by Jayanta Bhatta in his explicit refutation of 
that position in Nyayamahjan. But he does not refer to Sarhkara 
by name. As his date is supposed to be 870 AD, it can be 
assumed that the presence of Sarhkara and his disciples on 
the philosophical scene had established the advaitic position 
as one of the philosophical positions to be taken into account. 
Udayana, whose date is supposed to be around 984 AD is 
another example of this as he not only refutes the Vedanta 
position but also seems to give the Vedantic realization of 
non-difference a position just below the Naiyayika realization 
of moksa. However, he is supposed to have referred only to 
Bhaskara and not to Samkara, thus suggesting that Samkara’s 
preeminence was not established by that time. 5 In fact, it 
appears that Udayana in his Atmatattvaviveka has given six 
stages of realization of the self in ascending order and at least 
two of which are ascribed to Advaita Vedanta. The first stage 
is characterized by the appearance of object in consciousness 
wherein it alone is treated as real. This, according to him, is 
the stage of Carvaka and Mimamsa thought in philosophy 
which treats action for the satisfaction of oneself through the 
acquisition of objects alone, as real and meaningful. The sec¬ 
ond stage is characterized by the appearance in consciousness 
of the meanings of objects and is associated, according to him, 
with the Yogacara school of Buddhism where it is not objects 
but their meanings which alone are considered as real. The 
third stage is supposed to be characterized by a realization of 
the unreality of all meanings by consciousness and is closely 
related to the position of Sunyavada Buddhism on the one 
hand and Advaita Vedanta on the other. The fourth stage 
is the arising of a discriminatory consciousness where the 
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consciousness becomes aware of its radical distinction from 
the object. This stage he attributes to Samkhya. The fifth stage 
of realization is where the focus of consciousness shifts from 
the discriminatory awareness and centres on the self luminos¬ 
ity of consciousness itself. This, according to him, is also the 
state of advaitic realization, though it is different from the 
advaitic realization of the third stage. The last stage of realiza¬ 
tion goes beyond this where the self is not aware even of its 
own self and abides completely in its own reality. This, accord¬ 
ing to him, is the highest stage and is characterized by the 
realization which Nyaya postulates for the self at its highest 
level. 6 

There seem however some problems regarding the delinea¬ 
tion of these stages and the association of the third and the 
fifth with Advaita Vedanta. It is not clear to whom the third 
position is being ascribed. As for the fifth stage it is difficult to 
say that it is the exact position held by Bhaskara as it seems to 
describe more correcdy Samkara’s position. In any case, it seems 
from all this that the positions of Vedanta are only vaguely 
known and not in the sharp, focal manner in which they were 
formulated by the advaitins in the second millennium AD. 

We thus have to divide the question regarding the presence 
of Vedanta in the first millennium AD in two parts, the first 
relating to the period after the Brahma-sutra and before 
Samkara’s Bhasya on it in the early eighth century AD and the 
second after Samkara, that is, roughly from 700-1000 AD. There 
can be little doubt that the Brahma-sutras had little impact on 
the philosophical scene in India after their composition and 
in fact were practically absent from the philosophical scene if 
we compare them with the influence exercised by the other 
sutras, particularly those relating to Mimamsa, Nyaya and 
Vaisesika. Even the impact of Samkhya, which may be regarded 
as independent from the traditions deriving from the Vedic 
corpus, was far, far greater in the period than that of the 
Brahma-sutras. We have, for example, between 50-750 AD ten 
Samkhyan thinkers, many of whom have written independent 
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works of their own. In fact, if we take Sastitantra as the first 
important Sarhkhyan work, then we have in the first millen¬ 
nium AD not only the Sdmkhyakarika around 350 AD but 
Svarnasaptati, 655 AD and other works totalling eight in num¬ 
ber before Vacaspati Misra’s work on Samkhya. 7 

The situation is no different if we try to find the presence of 
the Brahma-sutras in non-Vedic traditions of philosophizing such 
as those of the Buddhists and the Jains. Nagarjuna who occurs 
around 150 AD and is the first great thinker belonging to the 
Madhyamika School of Buddhism shows hardly any awareness 
of Vedanta as propounded in the Brahma-sutras, even though 
more than 100 years had elapsed since its composition. The 
situation does not seem to improve later as his disciple Aryadeva 
(180 AD) shows no awareness either. The Yogacara School 
which seems to start with Maitreyanatha (270-350 AD) and 
develops through Asanga (360 AD) and Vasubandhu (360 AD) 
also does not show any awareness of the Brahma-sutras. This is 
specially significant as they do discuss other schools of Indian 
philosophy such as Nyaya. The first clear cut reference to 
Vedanta as a distinctive school of philosophy occurs in the 
work of Bhavya or BhavavivekcP in 550 AD, that is, more than 
five hundred years after the composition of the Brahma-sutras 
and about 150 years before Sarhkara appears on the scene. 
However, in his presentation, the elements of the Vedantic 
doctrine of the Atman seem to be inexplicably, intermixed 
with the doctrine of the Purusa which finds no place either in 
the Brahma-sutras or in Gaudapada or Sarhkara. Also, though 
he is aware of the distinction between the Jiva and the Atman 
or the embodied self and the liberated self, and treats the 
distinction between the two as analogous to the way the infi¬ 
nite space is limited by adjuncts such as a pot etc., he is still 
not aware either of the doctrines of Avidya or Maya which were 
later to play such an important role in Sarhkara’s thought. In 
fact, the situation does not seem to improve even with 
Sarhtaraksita who occurs a little later than Sarhkara, though he 
discusses both purusa and Atman he hardly refers to Sarhkara. 
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The same seems to be the case with Kamalasila who has writ¬ 
ten a prose commentary on Santaraksita’s Tattasarhgraha. 9 

It seems that the composition of the Brahma-sutras had hardly 
any effect on the philosophical scene of India as it remained 
unnoticed at least till five hundred years after its composition. 
And even after that its major attempt to present in a unified 
manner the conflicting positions of the Upanisads and to give 
a Brahman-centric interpretation of it was not clearly grasped 
in the philosophical world of India. 

The non-existence of Vedanta as a significant philosophical 
force in the first millennium AD will become even more clear 
if we notice the fact that Haribhadra Suri, the great Jain thinker 
belonging to 750 AD, who wrote perhaps the first survey work 
on the various schools of Indian philosophy, did not even 
mention Vedanta as a separate, distinctive school of Indian 
philosophy, even though he mentions not only Buddhism but 
also Mimamsa, Nyaya, Vaisesika and Samkhya explicitly and 
even Lokayata which certainly was not regarded as a major 
school of philosophy by anybody in India. As both Samtaraksita 
and Kamalasila belong to this very period, it appears that the 
influence of Sarhkara and his disciples had not permeated the 
philosophical atmosphere as is usually alleged by those who 
regard Sarhkara Diguijaya as an authentic work descriptive of 
his triumph over all other philosophical schools of India. 
However, as the millennium moves towards its closure there 
seems some evidence of the spread of the influence of 
Samkara’s thought as one finds, for example, in Udayana’s 
Atmatattvaviveka in which there seems to be a distinctive 
attempt to come to terms with the Advaitic position as regards 
ultimate realization. Within the Nyaya framework, particularly 
the one relating to the denial of the self-luminosity of the 
Atman. Udayana’s work comes closest to an advaitin position 
even though it does not declare itself to be such. But even if 
one does not accept such a characterization of Udayana’s work, 
there can hardly be a debate about the presence of powerful 
advaitic leanings in that work. The whole work in fact closes 
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with a recommendation to meditate on the self and suggests 
the gradual stages of realization which would occur during the 
course of the meditation. It is interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection that the Mlmamsa position is equated almost with 
that of the Carvaka and that the Samkhya position of discrimi¬ 
nation between the self and the object is placed very high in 
the scale of meditational realization on the self. The millen¬ 
nium which had shown, during most of its course, no signs of 
Vedanta closes with signs of its impending dominance in the 
forthcoming millennium where it establishes its supremacy, 
particularly after the disappearance of Buddhism in east India 
with the destruction of Nalanda. The only rival that it has in 
the second millennium AD is Nyaya on the one hand, which 
repudiates Udayana’s attempt of advertising the Nyaya posi¬ 
tion and Ramanuja and Madhva Vedanta on the other. There 
is thus practically no Vedanta in the first millennium AD and 
the idea of its dominant presence there is a super-imposition 
by the historiography of Indian philosophy due to its being 
dazzled by the picture in the second millennium AD. The 
propounders of the theory of Adhyasa have perhaps them¬ 
selves imposed one on the history of philosophy in India. 

Notes and References 

1. See on this whole point my article ‘The Upanisads—What 
are They?’ in Indian Philosophy—A Counter Perspective, Oxford 
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tioned in this connection. However, according to Potter he 
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(a) Daya Krishna’s Retrospective Delusion 
R. Balasubramanian 

I 

Once again Daya Krishna has succeeded in producing a pro¬ 
vocative paper which is unfortunately a blend of the true and 
the false. 1 The title of the paper is intriguing; and he provides 
the justification for the title in the concluding part of the paper. 
I will, therefore, begin my comments on this paper with his 
conclusion. Daya Krishna observes: 

There is thus practically no Vedanta in the first millennium 
AD and the idea of its dominant presence there is a super- 
imposition by the historiography of Indian philosophy due 
to its being dazzled by the picture in the second millennium 
AD. The propounders of the theory of adhyasa have perhaps 
imposed one on the history of philosophy in India. 2 

It is not correct to say that there was practically no Vedanta in 
the first millennium AD or that ‘there is very little evidence of 
its presence before Sankara and even for quite some time 
after him’. No Advaitin believes it for the evidence is to the 
contrary. I will revert to this point a little later. Let us, for the 
sake of argument, concede Daya Krishna’s claim that there 
was practically no Vedanta in the first millennium AD. If the 
Advaitin who writes the history of Advaita knows the truth as 
averred by Daya Krishna, but still maintains that Advaita was 
not only dominant, but also triumphant in the first millen¬ 
nium AD, he does not suffer from any delusion. In such a 
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situation others like Daya Krishna who have been successful in 
uncovering the past may present the real state of affairs of 
Advaita in the first millennium AD and say that the Advaitin 
has deliberately distorted the truth. If, on the contrary, he 
does not know the truth of the absence of Advaita in that 
period, we can only say that, being ignorant of that fact, he 
deluded himself into thinking that Advaita was dominant at 
that time. So a critic like Daya Krishna can accuse the Advaitin 
of either distortion or delusion in respect of what he claims. 
While distortion is mispresentation of facts, delusion is false or 
mistaken belief. My mispresentation of facts that prevailed in 
the first millennium AD or my mistaken belief about it cannot 
be considered to be a case of adhyasa as understood in Advaita. 
The theory of adhyasa (superimposition) as formulated in 
Advaita is well known. Adhyasa is perceptual error, which is 
different from errors in reasoning as well as errors in interpre¬ 
tation. In the Advaita tradition adhyasa is spoken of in several 
ways as jhanadhyasa and arthadhyasa, as svarupadhyasa and 
samsargadhyasa, as sopadhikadhyasa and nirupddhikadhydsa\ and 
all these are cases of perceptual error known as bhrama. Since 
there is no scope for adhyasa in the context of historiography 
of Indian philosophy, it is wrong to say that the Advaitin has 
imposed his theory of adhyasa on the history of philosophy. 
The expression ‘retrospective illusion’ makes no sense because 
illusion in the sense of bhrama is neither of the past nor of the 
future, but of the present. It seems to me that Daya Krishna 
wants to beat the Advaitin with his own stick, but he does not 
succeed since he has chosen an instrument which has no use 
in the present case. 

Of the various idols which Daya Krishna seems to worship, 
that of the number is very conspicuous. We know that in politics 
the strength of a view is dependent on the number of persons 
who support it. A particular view becomes dominant and pre¬ 
vails over others if its supporters are numerically in a majority. 
However, the politics of number has no place in philosophy. 
It will be of interest to listen to Sankara who has something to 
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say about the fallacy of number, of numerical strength, in 
philosophy. In the course of the discussion of a particular view 
which Sankara defends, the opponent maintains that Sankara 
cannot establish his point of view on the ground that those 
who hold the opposite view are numerically more. The dia¬ 
logue proceeds as follows: 3 

Sankara: What! Is there a Vedic commandment that the 
point shall not be established? 

Opponent No. 

Sankara: Why then (do you say that I cannot establish the 
point)? 

Opponent Because there are many opponents. You are a 
monist, because you follow the Vedic teaching. But many, 
indeed, are the pluralists who are outside the Vedic pale 
and who are opposed to you. So I doubt that you can 
establish your point. 

Sankara: You brand me a monist surrounded by many who 
are pluralists—this itself is a benediction to me. Therefore 
I shall conquer all; and I shall now commence the 
discussion. 

An important point which Sankara wants to drive home here 
is that a philosophical position cannot be considered to be 
sound just because the number of its votaries is legion. A 
philosophical view is strong only if it is sound or tenable; and 
the soundness of a view is not decided by the number of its 
votaries. In the same way the strength or dominance of a 
philosophical system is not decided by the number of philoso¬ 
phers and their writings at a particular time. 

It appears that Daya Krishna relies on number and seems 
to think that we can decide whether a philosophical system is 
dominant or not by the number of its champions: the more 
the champions for a system, the more dominant it is; the less 
the champions, the less dominant it is—this seems to be his 
line of reasoning. Let us consider his argument based on 
number. For the purpose of assessing the importance and 
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influence of Advaita both in the pre-Sankara and post-Sankara 
period, he starts with Badarayana’s Brahma-siitras, which is 
undoubtedly a landmark in the history of Advaita. He says 
that between Badarayana and Sankara there were only five 
Vedantins according to Potter’s Bibliography. He does not take 
into consideration Gaudapada on the ground that the latter’s 
Mandiikya-karika, which is an independent work, has nothing 
to do with the Brahma-siitras. So we do not have more than five 
Vedantins connected with the Brahma-siitras in the pre-Sankara 
period. Apart from Sankara’s four direct disciples and Mandana, 
the author of the Brahma-siddhi, there were, says Daya Krishna, 
only eight Advaitins in the post-Sankara period in the first 
millennium AD. Then, how about the non-Advaitins during 
this period? Daya Krishna is ready with the number. ‘Within 
almost the same period’, says Daya, ‘we have 117 Buddhist 
thinkers and 27 Jain thinkers. As for the so-called orthodox 
schools of Indian philosophy, the Nyaya-Vaisesika number 
about 13 (9+4).’ 4 As for Sankhya, there were about ten think¬ 
ers during this period. 5 Since we find a large number of 
non-Vedantic thinkers during this period, Daya draws the con¬ 
clusion that the Brahma-siitras had little impact on the 
philosophical scene in India after its composition and that the 
Vedanta was not the dominant system in the first millennium 
AD. Though his argument based on number seems to be 
impressive, it has to be rejected as the dominance or otherwise 
of a philosophical system cannot be decided by the number of 
its champions. The prejudice for number is deep-rooted in 
human nature, and Daya Krishna’s argument in this case shows 
how he is a victim of the Idola tribus. 


II 

Daya Krishna is fond of projecting his own myths in Indian 
philosophy. There is, according to him, a myth about the 
Upanisads being the end portion of the Vedas. There is, again, 
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he says, the myth of the prasthana-traya. I will confine myself to 
a certain issue that he raises in respect of the latter. He main¬ 
tains that Sankara’s commentary on the Upanisads, the Brahma-sutras, 
and the Bhagavad-gita;. 

resulted in the famous myth of the Prasthana-trayi, that is, the 
view that the source of Indian philosophy lies in these three 
texts when even the so-called different schools of Vedanta 
do not treat them in this way as, except for Sankara and 
Madhva, no one else has commented on all the three so as 
to establish his position as to what Vedanta really means. 6 

First of all, it is not correct to say that these three texts are the 
source of Indian philosophy. We know that Indian philosophy 
includes not only systems of Vedanta, but also other systems 
such as Nyaya-Vaisesika and so on, which are characterized as 
Vedic systems, and also non-Vedic systems such as Buddhism. 
Only the systems of Vedanta are grounded in the prasthana- 
traya, but not the non-Vedantic systems. 

Secondly, it is not required of the Vedantins that they have 
to write separate commentaries on the prasthana-traya which 
they accept as their sourcebooks. Let us confine ourselves to 
the three model or typal systems of Vedanta, namely, Advaita, 
Visistadvaita, and Dvaita. It is true, as Daya Krishna says, that 
Sankara and Madhva wrote separate commentaries on the 
prasthana-traya. Though Ramanuja wrote bhasyas on the Brahma- 
sutras and the Bhagavad-gita, he did not write one on the 
Upanisads. What does it matter if he has not written a sepa¬ 
rate commentary on the Upanisads? Does it in any way damage 
the collective authority of the prasthana-traya ? Does it in any 
way affect the status and authority of Ramanuja? The follow¬ 
ers of Ramanuja do not think that the great bhasya-kara has 
either slighted or side-tracked the Upanisads. If it is admitted 
that the Brahma-sutras strings together in a coherent and con¬ 
densed manner the scattered teachings of the Upanisads and 
that it is, therefore, integrally connected with them, then to 
write a commentary on the Brahma-sutras amounts to writing a 
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commentary on the Upanisads. In his Snbhasya, the celebrated 
commentary on the Brahma-sutras , and Vedartha-samgraha, an 
authoritative exposition of the basic doctrines of Visistadvaita 
vis-a-vis other systems, Ramanuja interprets the important 
Upanisadic texts, reconciles the apparently conflicting passages 
through ghataka-srutis, emphasizes the need for, and the im¬ 
portance of, pramana-samuccaya reconciling sruti and other 
pramanas, and shows that the Upanisads purport to teach that 
the supreme Brahman which is one is visista inasmuch as it is 
qualified by cit on the one hand and acit on the other. There 
is nothing wanting in his position even though he has not 
written a separate bhasya on the Upanisads. 

Thirdly, Daya Krishna is of the view that one has to com¬ 
ment on all the three texts in order to establish one’s position 
as to what Vedanta really means. This view too is untenable. 
One may comment on all the three texts or on any one of 
them and establish Vedanta, though it is not necessary to 
write a commentary on one, or more than one, or all of these 
texts for the purpose of bringing out the meaning of Vedanta 
and vindicating it. Let me cite a few well-known texts of Advaita. 
Neither Mandana’s Brahma-siddhi nor Suresvara’s Naiskarmya- 
siddhi is a commentary on the prasthana-traya. But still they 
bring out the purport of Advaita, controvert the views of oth¬ 
ers, and establish the final position of Advaita. What Sankara, 
Ramanuja, and Madhva did need not be a model for others 
in every respect. Nor has any of them given an injunction that 
no one should write on Advaita without writing a commentary 
on the prasthana-traya. 


Ill 


Daya Krishna has a hypothesis which he wants to establish at 
any cost. He has his own cave from which he operates and 
looks at the Vedantic scenario in the first millennium AD. His 
hypothesis is that the Brahma-sutras had little impact on the 
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philosophical scene in India after its composition; and he resorts 
to the ingenious strategy of bifurcating the Upanisads and the 
Brahma-sutras for establishing his hypothesis. The separation 
of the Brahma-sutras from the Upanisads is the thin end of the 
wedge. This is what he decrees: 

... in any discussion of Vedanta in the first millennium AD 
the status of the Upanisads and of the thought propounded 
by them in the philosophical scene of those times is a sec¬ 
ondary matter as what is of relevance in the assessment of 
the position of Vedanta in the first millennium AD is the 
attempt at a coherent, unified presentation of their thought 
by Badarayana in his Brahma-sutras (AD 50) ? 

Daya Krishna fails to achieve his objective by adopting a strat¬ 
egy which is defective. The relation between the Upanisads 
and the Brahma-sutras is such that it is neither possible nor 
desirable to separate them. The story goes that a young girl 
who was fond of glittering golden bangles wanted to have only 
bangles without the gold and in a complaining mood told her 
mother to take away the gold from the bangles. Daya Krishna’s 
problem is in no way different from that of the young girl in 
the story for both of them would like to separate the insepa¬ 
rables. Let me now explain the two reasons I have mentioned 
for their inseparability. First, the illustration. The bangle is 
related to the gold in two ways. It is, first of all, the modifica¬ 
tion or manifestation of the gold which is its cause or source. 
Secondly, it is a meaning or an explanation of the gold; it 
speaks for, provides us an insight into, and declares its depen¬ 
dence on, the gold. What is true of the illustration is equally 
true of the illustrated. The Upanisads serve as the source of 
the Brahma-sutras. The latter would not have come into exist¬ 
ence in the absence of the former. The name and the form 
which it has are provided by the Upanisads. It is called ‘ Vedanta- 
sutras’ in order to emphasize its intimate relation with the 
‘Vedantas’, by which the Upanisads are also known. Just as 
the expression ‘m-rd-ghatah 1 (clay-pot) conveys the intimate 
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relation between clay and pot, even so the term ‘ Veddnta-sutras’ 
brings out the close relation between the Vedantas and their 
sutras. More important than the name is its form. The shape 
it has is determined by the material drawn from its source. To 
say that it has four chapters, each of which is divided into four 
parts, is to take a superficial, outward view of its structure or 
form. One must pay attention to its content ( visaya ) in order 
to appreciate its structure. Badarayana who composed the sutras 
and planned the form or structure of the work must have 
done so on the basis of the content of the work. Where did he 
get the content from? From the Upanisads. This will be obvi¬ 
ous if we pay attention to visaya-vakyas. When we explain the 
structure of the Brahma-sutras, we cannot just stop with adhyayas 
(chapters) and padas (parts); we must also go further down to 
the level of adhikaranas (topics). An adhikarana may consist of 
one sutra or more than one sutra as the case may be. Every 
adhikarana takes up a certain Upanisadic text and discusses its 
purport and purpose; and the text taken up for discussion in 
a topic is called visaya-vakya. If it is admitted that there is a 
scheme in the structure of the Brahma-sutras and if it is further 
admitted that the content determines the scheme, then the 
relation between the source, namely, the Upanisads, and the 
manifested structure, namely, the Brahma-sutras, that is to say 
between matter and form, is such that the two cannot be 
separated. Daya Krishna himself admits that the Brahma-sutras 
presents the thought of the Upanisads in a coherent, unified 
way; but at the same time he says that the thought of the 
Upanisads is a ‘secondary matter’. If the thought propounded 
by the Upanisads is not primary and can, therefore, be 
ignored when assessing the position of Vedanta in the first 
millennium AD, then the Brahma-sutras will be contentless. If 
so, it makes no sense to say that Badarayana systematizes the 
thought of the Upanisads. Consequently he will not have any 
work to do as he has no material. This is the reductio ad absur- 
dum of the attempt to separate the Upanisads and the 
Brahma-sutras. It is, therefore, not desirable to separate them. 
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Daya Krishna’s argument is vitiated by the fallacy of separat¬ 
ing the inseparables. 


IV 

Following Daya Krishna, let us focus our attention on the period 
between Badarayana and Sankara with the view to find out the 
status of Vedanta at that time. Daya Krishna makes two obser¬ 
vations in this connection. He says: ‘Surprisingly, the Brahma-sutras 
remained entirely unnoticed until the appearance of Sankara 
who wrote his commentary on it ...’ 8 After listing five Vedantins 
of this period, who were ‘supposed’ to have written 
commentaries on the Brahma-sutras, he goes on to say: 

Thus in the pre-Saiikara period the total presence of think¬ 
ers who could even be remotely designated as Vedantins is 
not only negligible, but many of them have to be included 
just because they have been mentioned by someone else 
or because their work has a marginal reference in the 
tradition. 9 

While the first statement is not true according to his own ac¬ 
count, the second one defaces the image of Vedanta. 
He mentions five Vedantins—Bodhayana, Dramidacarya, 
Bhartrprapanca, Visvarupadeva, and Brahmadatta—who wrote 
commentaries on the Brahma-sutras. If so, he contradicts him¬ 
self when he says that ‘the Brahma-sutras remained entirely 
unnoticed until the appearance of Sankara’. In justification of 
his statement he may say that he doubts that all these five 
Vedantins, or some of them, wrote commentaries on it. In 
other words, he doubts the tradition. For example, he doubts 
that Bodhayana wrote anything on the Brahma-sutras. How¬ 
ever, we get a different picture of Bodhayana in the writings 
of Sankara and Ramanuja. Though Sankara does not refer 
to Bodhayana, he refers to a vrtti by Upavarsa. In the 
‘ Anandamayadhikarana (1.1.12-19) he refers to the view of the 
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Vrttikara, from which he differs in his explanation of 
anandamaya. The vrtti-kara is identified as Upavarsa. Bodhayana 
and Upavarsa are identical. In the beginning of his Sribhasya, 
Ramanuja says that he follows Bodhayana’s vrtti in his expla¬ 
nation of the Brahma-sutras. To quote Ramanuja: 

The lengthy explanation (vrtti) of the Brahma-sutras which 
was composed by the reverend Bodhayana has been abridged 
by former teachers; according to their views the words of the 
sutras will be explained in this work. 10 

In his Vedartha-samgraha he mentions Bodhayana, Tanka, 
Dramida, and others as the authorities who followed the 
ancient commentaries on the Veda and Vedanta. 11 The non¬ 
availability to us of Bodhayana’s vrtti on the Brahma-sutras is no 
reason to say that he did not write it. 

Again, he makes a cursory remark that ‘Dramidacarya has 
not been referred to by subsequent thinkers in the tradition’, 12 
totally ignoring the evidence available in the tradition. Surpris¬ 
ingly, both Advaita and Visistadvaita traditions claim that 
Dramidacarya was one of their teachers. Anandagiri in his 
gloss on Sankara’s commentary on the Mandukya-karika iden¬ 
tifies a passage quoted by Sankara as that of Dramidacarya. 13 
Sarvajnatman in his Samksepa-sanraka refers to the views of the 
Vakya-kara and the Bhasya-kara. 14 Commentators on this work 
identify the former as Tanka and the latter as Dramidacarya. 
Mahadevan’s observation is worth quoting here: ‘If Anandagiri 
and the commentators on the Samksepa-sanraka are right in 
what they say, Dramidacarya must have been a leading 
Advaitin of the pre-Sankara era, upholding the nisprapahca 
or nirgunavastu-vada ,’ 15 References are to be found to 
Dramidacarya in the writings of Yamuna, Ramanuja, and 
Vedantadesika. For example, Ramanuja in his Snbhdsya, 2.2.3, 
quotes the authority of Dramidacarya (mentioning the name) 
in support of his position. Suffice it to say that Dramidacarya 
was a greatly respected Vedantin who flourished in the period 
we are considering. 
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Daya Krishna’s comment on Bhartrprapanca is baffling. 
He seems to doubt that Bhartrprapanca is a Vedantin though 
he does not openly say so. Look at his carefully worded 
comment. 

As for Bhartrprapanca, he is supposed to be an exception to 
the general position held by most (emphasis mine) Vedantins 
that Brahman cannot be known by reasoning, and that it 
can only be known through the sruti or perhaps even through 
intuition. 16 

Every Vedantin holds the view that Brahman can be known 
only through sruti and not through reasoning. If Brahman 
can be known through reasoning, then there is no need for 
sruti. The work of sruti cannot be performed by any other 
pramana ; and so all Vedantins without any exception hold the 
view that sruti alone is the pramana for knowing Brahman, as 
conveyed by the sutra, 1.1.3, ‘ sastra yonitvat.’ Daya Krishna is, 
therefore, wrong when he says that ‘most’ Vedantins hold this 
view. Daya Krishna’s aim is to separate Bhartrprapanca from 
the school of Vedanta on the ground that he holds a view 
different from that held by the Vedantins. So the question to 
be considered is whether Bhartrprapanca is an exception to 
the Vedantic view that Brahman can be known only through 
sruti. The answer is no. There are evidences to show that 
Bhartrprapanca wrote an extensive commentary on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. Also, he wrote commentaries on two 
other Upanisads, Isa and Chandogya. In addition to these, he 
wrote a commentary on the Brahma-sutras. Unfortunately, none 
of these works are available to us. Hiriyanna has reconstructed 
his philosophy on the basis of the discussion of his views in 
Sankara’s commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and 
Suresvara’s Vartika thereon; and his reconstruction is both 
delightfully insightful and fairly informative. 17 What is relevant 
for the present discussion is Bhartrprapanca’s theory of 
pramana-samuccaya according to which perception is as valid as 
sruti. While perception reveals diversity and also validates it, 
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sruti gives us knowledge of unity as well as diversity. The differ¬ 
ence between Bhartrprapanca and Sankara comes to this: 

Sankara explains the reference to variety in the Upanisads 
as a mere anuvada of what is empirically known and so, as 
carrying no new authority with it. Thus he restricts the scope 
of the scripture, as an independent and primary pramana, to 
the teaching of unity alone. 18 

Bhartrprapanca does not differ from Sankara and others in 
upholding the view that Brahman which is one and which is 
the sole cause of the entire manifested universe can be known 
only though sruti. In addition to pramana-samuccaya, he also 
advocates jhana-karma-samuccaya which is an entirely different 
matter. There is no need to discuss about ‘intuition’ men¬ 
tioned by Daya in this context as it does not find a place in the 
pramana-vicara of the Vedantin. For knowing anything through 
sruti or through any other pramana what is required is the vrtti 
of the mind, and nothing more. 

It appears that Brahmadatta wrote a commentary on the 
Brahma-sutras} 9 Yamuna in siddhi-traya refers to him as one of 
the commentators on the Brahma-sutras . 20 But Brahmadatta’s 
work is not available to us. It is difficult to say whether 
Brahmadatta was a Bhedabheda-vadin like Bhartrprapanca. 
Probably he was. It is equally difficult to say whether he was an 
Advaitin or not. In so far as he identifies the jiva and Brah¬ 
man, we can say that he is an Advaitin. However, he holds the 
view that the jiva is non-eternal ( anitya ) because it originates 
from Brahman and merges into it at the time of liberation. No 
Vedantin of any school would accept this view of Brahmadatta. 
Like Bhartrprapanca, he too stresses the importance of medi¬ 
tation, variously called upasana, bhavana, prasahkhyana, for 
attaining immediate knowledge of Brahman from the 
Upanisadic texts. Suresvara in his Naiskarmya-siddhi refutes 
Brahmadatta’s view regarding bhavana . 21 The theory of 
jhana-karma-samuccaya advocated by Bhartrprapanca and 
Brahmadatta is rejected by Sankara and other Advaitins. The 
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point to be noted here is that Brahmadatta was a Vedantin 
like Bhartrprapanca, but not an Advaitin. Dvaitins and 
Advaitins, Bhedabheda-vadins and Visistadvaitins—all of them 
hold that their position is supported by the Upanisads and 
also by the Brahma-sutras. If Brahmadatta is an advocate of 
bhedabheda, as mentioned by Daya Krishna, his standpoint, 
too, one may argue is supported by the Brahma-sutras. 

Daya Krishna excludes Gaudapada from his purview as the 
latter did not write a commentary on the Brahma-sutras, 
acknowledging at the same time Gaudapada’s contribution to 
Advaita. But he makes a damaging statement about the five 
Vedantins listed by him. I have two comments here. First, the 
thinkers listed by him must have been foremost Vedantins in 
the period between Badarayana and Sankara. Otherwise 
Sankara, Yamuna, Ramanuja, and others would not have dis¬ 
cussed their views and acknowledged their indebtedness to 
them. That we do not have access to their writings is, indeed, 
a severe handicap to us, and so we have to rely upon these 
authorities to whom their writings were available and who were 
highly competent to evaluate their contribution. This should 
not be dismissed as a case of argumentum ad verecundiam as 
Daya seems to do when he says that ‘they have been included 
just because they have been mentioned by someone else’. 
Second, it is wrong to say that their standing in the tradition 
is marginal. With some imagination and open-mindedness it 
will not be difficult for us to visualize the kind of personalities 
that Bodhayana and Bhartrprapanca (to consider only two of 
the five Vedantins mentioned earlier) must have been to have 
caught the attention of Ramanuja, Sankara, and others. As 
stated earlier, Ramanuja says that he follows, like others be¬ 
fore him, the explanation of the Brahma-sutras given by 
Bodhayana. Sankara will not pick up Bhartrprapanca’s point 
of view as his purva-paksa quite often if it is poor, unsubstan¬ 
tial, and inconsequential. It may be mentioned here that we 
have inherited four models for explaining the relation among 
Brahman, jiva, and the world. They are: the bheda model, the 
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abheda model, the bhedabheda model, and the visistadvaita model. 
We owe the bhedabheda model to Bhartrprapanca. Bhaskara 
modified and developed it in his own way later on. This model 
has influenced philosophical thinking throughout the ages 
down to the present day. In the words of Hiriyanna: 

It is strange that the name of this old Vedantin should now 
be all but forgotten, though references to him are fairly 
plentiful in Indian philosophical literature; and the strange¬ 
ness of it will appear all the greater when we remember that 
Brahman or the Absolute, as conceived by him is of a type 
that has commended itself to some of the most profound 
philosophers. Like so many other old thinkers, 
Bhartrprapanca appears not as the author of an indepen¬ 
dent system, but as an interpreter of the Upanisads. 22 

It must be emphasized here that the influence of these tradi¬ 
tional Vedantins is not marginal, but central. 


V 

Daya Krishna argues that the Vedantic thought as embodied 
in the Brahma-sutras was not seriously taken by other systems. 
He mentions in this connection the Vaisesika-sutras and the 
Nyaya-sutras. Depending on Nakamura, he says that, while the 
former refutes the Vedantic position in a couple of places, the 
latter does not. According to Radhakrishnan, the Vaisesika-sutras 
is probably ‘contemporaneous’ with the Brahma-sutras. There 
are reasons to think that the Vaisesika-sutras must be earlier 
than the Brahma-sutras because the latter, after answering the 
Vaisesika objection that Brahman cannot be the first cause in 
2.2.11, criticizes the atomic theory of the Vaisesika in 2.2.12- 
16. Dasgupta is of the view that the Vaisesika-sutras is pr obably 
pre-Buddhistic. 23 In any case the fact remains that, even though 
Kanada was familiar with the Vedanta concepts such as 
avidya and pratyagatman and also with the Vedanta standpoint 
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generally, he did not criticize Vedanta in his sutras. If the Nyaya- 
sutras does not refer to the Brahma-sutras, the reason must be, 
as many scholars have suggested, that it was also earlier than 
the Brahma-sutras. If both Jayanta Bhatta and Udayana who 
refute Advaita, do not mention the name of Sankara, it does 
not follow that Sankara’s pre-eminence was not established by 
that time. When the views of others are refuted, sometimes 
the names of those who hold them are mentioned, and very 
often they are not mentioned. Since both the conventions 
have been followed in the tradition, the absence of specific 
reference to Sankara in the writings of Jayanta and Udayana 
does not prove Daya’s hypothesis. 


VI 

Daya Krishna tries to support his thesis by citing a passage 
which forms the conclusion of Udayana’s Atmatattva-viveka. 24 
A few observations will be helpful before we consider his com¬ 
ment on this passage. The context is about the attainment of 
release and the means thereto; and Udayana sets forth some 
preliminaries in this connection. He says that first of all one 
should know the nature of the Self from scripture. Following 
this one should know that the Self is different from the objects 
to be discarded such as the mind, the senses, and the body 
through the help of reasoning. Thirdly, one should practise 
moral and spiritual discipline for the purpose of controlling 
the mind and reflect on the Self. It looks as though Udayana 
describes the preliminary discipline as an Advaitin would do. 
The process of reflection may be such that the practitioner 
may think of the external world alone oblivious of the Self, or 
of the Self manifesting itself as the external world, or of the 
absence of the external world, or of the Self as different from 
the manifested world along with its cause, or of the Self as the 
sole reality, or of the Self as the indeterminate reality devoid 
of all distinctions. Thus, there are six stages of reflection of 
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which the succeeding one is intended to replace the preceding 
one. Each stage is supposed to be a means, a gateway ( dvara ) 
to release. According to Udayana, the last one alone, which 
represents the standpoint of Nyaya, is the right means to the 
goal whereas the remaining ones are the wrong ones 
(apadvara) to be discarded, even though one can find a sruti 
text in support of each standpoint. Interestingly, each stage of 
reflection is presented against a metaphysical standpoint. The 
Mlmamsaka who is brought in first of all believes in the reality 
of the things of the external world. Bhaskara, the tridandin, 
who is presented next, holds the view that the external world 
is the manifestation of the supreme Self. Then comes the view 
which denies the reality of the external world ( arthakara-sunyam 
paramarthatah). Udayana characterizes this view as the gateway 
to Vedanta-sastra. The point that is sought to be conveyed here 
is that the spiritual aspirant should meditate on the Self which 
is devoid of the world ( nisprapahca atma dhyeyah mumuksubhih ). 
After this is the turn of the Samkhya who holds that the Self 
or purusa is different from prakrti. Thereafter the view of the 
Advaitin, according to whom the Self alone ( kevala atma) is 
real and nothing else, is presented. And lastly there is the 
Nyaya view which holds that the Self free from all distinctions 
is not apprehended in a determinate way. On the contrary, 
it shines or shows itself in its indeterminate form 
(niruikalpakenaiva pratibhasate) . Since the Nyaya standpoint is 
the final one (caramavastha) , Udayana speaks of it as the carama- 
vedanta-upasamhara. Since the Self is indeterminate, the 
Upanisad says that it is beyond the grasp of both the mind 
and speech. This indeterminate cognition of the Self will cease 
of its own accord in course of time; and Udayana elucidates 
this Nyaya position by citing the Upanisadic text which says: 
‘Of him who is without desires, who is free from desires, the 
objects of whose desires have been attained and to whom all 
objects of desire are but the Self—the organs do not depart. 
Being but Brahman, he is merged in Brahman.’ 25 
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It may be noted that Mlmamsa, Bhaskara-mata, etc. are not 
the only systems mentioned by Udayana in the meditative 
scheme. In addition to them, he also mentions Carvaka, 
Yogacara, Sunya-vada, and Sakta-mata in the scheme associat¬ 
ing them with the first, second, third, and fourth stages 
respectively. Though Udayana is clear in presenting the scheme 
as well as in his understanding of the systems, the addition of 
four more systems has created some problems to the readers. 
To think that Udayana has placed Mlmamsa and Carvaka, or 
the Bhaskara-mata and Yogacara, or the gateway position of 
Vedanta and Sunya-vada or Samkhya and Saktism on a foot¬ 
ing of equality is wrong. Udayana carefully distinguishes the 
systems mentioned first from those mentioned thereafter in 
each pair by using two different words when he introduces 
them in the scheme. He uses ‘ upasamhard when he speaks of 
Mlmamsa, Bhaskara-mata, and so on, which are the systems 
first in each pair, and l utthdna in respect of Carvaka, etc. 
which are second in each pair. While the former conveys the 
sense of validity ( pramanya ) for the system based as it is on 
a scriptural text, the latter suggests the pseudo-validity 
(prdmdnydbhasa) of the system which has arisen. 26 The men¬ 
tioning of two systems at a particular meditative stage does not 
mean or imply that the two systems are equated by Udayana. 
It must be borne in mind that the two systems mentioned at 
each stage are not at all allied systems ( samana-tantras ): they 
are neither metaphysical cousins nor spiritual partners. It re¬ 
quires extraordinary courage even to imagine the possibility of 
an alliance, as in the case of Nyaya and Vaisesika, or Samkhya 
and Yoga, between two systems mentioned in each pair. Nor 
is it possible to equate one system with another listed in the 
pair. It is, therefore, surprising when Daya Krishna says that 
‘the Mlmamsa position is equated almost with that of the 
Carvaka’ in the scheme. 27 The idea of equation or near equa¬ 
tion between Mlmamsa and Carvaka is untenable since they 
have different metaphysical bases, different epistemological 
theories, and different soteriological perspectives. One has to 
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extend this line of reasoning with suitable modifications with 
regard to the remaining systems which are paired. Udayana 
has not committed this egregious blunder of equating the 
Mlmamsa position with that of the Carvaka, or of the Bhaskara 
philosophy with that of the Yogacara, and so on in the scheme. 

Udayana has listed a total of ten philosophical perspectives. 
One will get into trouble if one enumerates these perspectives 
one after another in a series. Consider the following passage 
which gives a summary statement of the text we are discussing: 

While meditating upon the Self there are stages of realiza¬ 
tion through which one has to pass. Karma Mlmamsa, 
materialism, the Vedanta of Bhaskara, idealistic Buddhism, 
the Vedanta system in general, nihilistic Buddhism, Samkhya, 
the Sakta cult, the Advaita system, and the final stage, which 
Udayana calls ‘final Vedanta’, equating it with the Nyaya 
school, are shown to be the stages, each succeeding stage 
being superior to the precious one ,... 28 

To take only the first two systems, would it be right to say that 
the materialism of Carvaka is superior to Karma Mimamsa as 
stated above? Does Udayana say that? Anyone with a little 
acquaintance with Indian philosophy will shudder to think 
that Udayanacarya, a great lumminary capable of shedding 
light on abstruse metaphysical issues and subtle logical prob¬ 
lems, will provide us with a hierarchy of disciplinary scheme 
which will show the Carvaka position to be superior to that of 
Mimamsa. 

The standpoint of Advaita is mentioned only once in the 
fifth stage and not in the third and the fifth, as stated by Daya 
Krishna. Since Udayana uses the expression ‘ Vedanta-dvara ’ 
and not just ‘Vedanta’, there is the need for extra care in 
explaining the third stage. Also, one should take into consid¬ 
eration the fact that Advaita is specifically mentioned in the 
fifth stage and that there is no reason why a system should be 
accorded a special status by listing it in two places in the scheme. 
Narayanacarya Atreya in his commentary on the text explains 
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the expression as follows: ‘ dvarasabdena nanarthabhave tdtparyam, 
sastrasya dvaramatram tat/ 29 An important attitude of the mind, 
a certain conviction arising from nitydnitya-vastu-viveka, which 
is an indispensable preliminary to Advaita, is mentioned in 
the third stage. The description of the stages as well as the 
identification of each one with a certain system is clear. This 
does not mean that this is the only way in which the stages of 
meditative discipline can be presented. One can present a 
different scheme. However, our aim here is to understand 
Udayana who undoubtedly has a plan underlying the sequen¬ 
tial arrangement of the stages of meditative discipline. 

I shall close my review of Udayana’s meditative stages with 
two comments from the standpoint of Advaita. First of all, the 
distinction that Udayana seeks to make between Advaita and 
‘ carama-vedantd 1 can be questioned. According to Advaita, the 
fifth stage itself where the Self is left alone transcending the 
distinction between the seer and the seen, the witness and 
the witnessed, and so on, is the final one. There are many 
Upanisadic texts which, making a distinction between the stage 
of avidya and that of vidya, point out that all kinds of distinc¬ 
tions which are made in the former are absent in the 
latter. Consider, for example, the following text from the 
Brhadaranyaka: 

When there is duality, as it were, then one smells some¬ 
thing, one sees something,... one knows something. But when 
to the knower of Brahman everything has become the Self, 
then what should one smell, and through what, .... what 
should one think and through what? 30 

Sankara argues that an entity which is saguna can be known 
through the mind and also can be described through words, 
but not an entity which is nirguna. Since the Self which is one 
and non-dual is nirguna, it falls outside the scope of both the 
mind and speech; it is, that is to say, both trans-conceptual 
and trans-linguistic. That is why the Taittinya Upanisad describes 
the Self as that ‘from which words, along with the mind, turn 
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back as they fail to reach it’. 31 What Udayana characterizes as 
‘ carama-vedanta' , in support of which he cites the Taittiriya text 
mentioned above, is no other than Advaita. A person who has 
realized the distinctionless Self which is trans-conceptual and 
trans-linguistic, remains as the Self, free from all desires 
(niskdmah ), having attained the Self ( aptakamah ) which is ev¬ 
erything, and so on as described by the Upanisad which 
Udayana finally quotes. 32 So, the carama-vedanta about which 
Udayana is legitimately eloquent is not different from Advaita. 
The fifth is not the penultimate, but the final. By appropriat¬ 
ing the Advaita position and making it his own, Udayana has 
paid the highest tribute to Advaita; for, to borrow the felicitous 
expression used by Suryanarayana Sastri in some other con¬ 
text, what is good enough to be appreciated is good enough 
to be appropriated. 

Secondly, the reason given for discarding the Advaita stand¬ 
point is not satisfactory. The Advaitin, Udayana seems to argue, 
speaks of the Self as real, knowledge, and bliss, as one and 
non-dual, and so on; and the spiritual aspirant attains the 
‘determinate knowledge’ of the Self. But the Self per se, main¬ 
tains Udayana, is indeterminate because it is devoid of all 
distinctions and determinations: the Self, that is to say, is 
niruikalpa ; and so what is required is the indeterminate cogni¬ 
tion of the Self (atmavisaya-nirvikalpa-jhana). For attaining this 
cognition one has to move, according to him, beyond the 
stage of Advaita. There is no substance in this argument. Just 
as the Naiyayika speaks of nirvikalpaka-jhana, the Advaitin 
speaks of akhandakdra-vrtti-jhana which is final. The Self or 
Brahman is akhanda, that is, a homogeneous whole; and the 
final cognition which arises through the unfragmented, 
impartite vrtti is akhanda. Cognition reflects the nature of the 
object: that is to say, as the object, so the cognition. That is 
why Sankara says that knowledge is vastu-tantra with a view 
to showing how knowledge is totally different from upasana, 
which is purusa-tantra . 33 So, the akhanda-jhana of the Advaitin 
is the same as the nirvikalpa-jhana of the Naiyayika; and the 
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explanation of the cessation of akhanda-jhana/nirvikalpa-jnana 
given by the Advaitin/Naiyayika is surprisingly the same. The 
transition from the fifth to the sixth stage which Udayana 
suggests is uncalled for. 


VII 

Daya Krishna tries to get support for his thesis from 
Haribhadrasuri (AD 750), the Jaina thinker who wrote the 
famous Saddarsana-samuccaya which gives an account of six 
philosophical systems. 34 Scholars are of the view that 
Haribhadra’s work is a valuable one. In the beginning he states 
that Buddhism, Nyaya, Samkhya, Jainism, Vaisesika, and 
Mlmamsa are the six systems which he proposes to expound 
in his work. 35 He explains the systems in the same order in 
which he mentions them. Concluding the exposition of 
Mlmamsa, he observes that he has given a brief account of 
dstika-darsanas. 36 His connotation of astika-darsana is different 
from the one that is usually given in the classification of sys¬ 
tems into astika and nastika. A system which accepts the authority 
of the Veda is said to be astika, and that which does not accept 
the authority of the Veda is nastika. Following this principle, 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, Samkhya-Yoga, Purvamlmamsa, and Uttara- 
mlmamsa are called dstika-darsanas, while Jainism, Buddhism, 
and Carvaka are labelled nastika-darsanas. It may be noted that 
the term 1 astika' is also explained without reference to the 
Veda. According to this explanation, a person who believes in 
the other world which is attained in accordance with one’s 
stock of adrsta, etc. for which isvara is the saksin is an astika. 
One can even drop reference to Isvara and explain the term 
with the remaining ideas, as done by Manibhadra in his com¬ 
mentary called Laghuvrtti . 37 The six systems mentioned by 
Haribhadra in the beginning of his work are undoubtedly astika 
because they believe in paraloka to which merit and demerit 
are the means. Haribhadra further says that we will have only 
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five dstika systems if we accept the view of those who hold that 
Nyaya and Vaisesika which are allied systems may be treated as 
one. However, since there is the general view that there are six 
darsanas and not five, we may, Haribhadra suggests, make up 
the number by adding Lokayata to the list. 38 In that case we 
will have six darsanas, but not six astika-darsanas since Lokayata 
is not an dstika system. In whatever way we identify the sys¬ 
tems, either as astika-darsanas or as just darsanas, there is no 
place for Advaita in the list. This proves, according to Daya, 
the non-existence of Vedanta as a significant philosophical 
force in the first millennium AD; otherwise, how should one 
account for the omission of Vedanta in the list given by 
Haribhadra? 

The problem here is not about the connotation of the term 
’'dstika , but about the non-inclusion of Advaita as a system in 
the survey. It is surprising that the Yoga system also does not 
find a place in Haribhadra’s survey. Even if one accepts AD 
300 and not the second century BC as the date of the compi¬ 
lation of the Yoga-sutras by Patanjali, there was a gap of more 
than three hundred years for anyone to take notice of it. It 
must be borne in mind that the yoga practices were well known 
even before Patanjali compiled them in the form of sutras. 
The Upanisads, the Mahabharata including the Bhagavad-gita, 
Jainism, and Buddhism accepted yogic practices. Therefore, 
the Yoga system should not have been unknown to Haribhadra. 
In fact, because of its antiquity on the one hand and its influ¬ 
ence on both Jainism and Buddhism on the other, Yoga should 
have been dominant during the period before Haribhadra. 
But still he does not discuss it in his work. The non-inclusion 
of the Yoga system does not mean its non-existence in the first 
millennium AD. Keeping the Upanisads in the background, 
the Brahma-sutras, which gave an impressive shape and struc¬ 
ture to the Vedantic thought, received the attention of 
Bodhayana, Bhartrprapanca, and others. It must have been a 
formidable force to be reckoned with not only because of its 
coherent and comprehensive exposition of Vedanta, but also 
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because of its critique of other systems—Samkhya and 
Mlmamsa, Vaisesika, Buddhism, Jainism, and so on. If so, what 
could be the reason for the non-inclusion of Advaita and Yoga 
by Haribhadra in his survey? Though Samkhya and Mimariisa 
are astika-darsanas, they have not provided a place for the 
Creator-God in their systems: both of them are anti-theistic. 
The historical development of the Vaisesika shows that it was 
anti-Vedic in its pre-Buddhistic stage. Though the pre-Bud- 
dhistic Nyaya was in close association with Vedic exegesis, it 
gradually developed a secularized logic and slowly freed itself 
from its Vedic association. Thus, Nyaya was moving away from 
its Vedic moorings. Kuppuswami Sastri gives an account of the 
background of Nyaya, Vaisesika, and Sarnkhya, which is worth 
quoting in extenso : 

Before the end of the Upanisadic period and prior to the 
advent of the Buddha, the Vedic scriptures embodying the 
results of the intuitive insight of the Vedic and the Upanisadic 
seers had asserted their authority so far as to persuade a 
large section of rationalistic thinkers to agree to play second 
fiddle to scriptural authorities. This should have resulted in 
the development of the pre-Buddhistic nyaya method in close 
association with Vedic exegesis and accounts for the earlier 
use of the term ‘ nyaya ’ in the sense of ‘the principles and 
the logical method of Mlmarhsa exegetics’. This also 
accounts for the fact that, even after the disentanglement of 
the Nyaya logic from Vedic exegetics, the legislators of an¬ 
cient India like Manu and Yajnavalkya emphatically 
recognized the importance and value of logical reasoning 
(tarka) in a correct comprehension of dharma as taught by 
the Vedas {Manu, XII. 105 and 106; Yajnavalkya, I. 3). An¬ 
other section of rationalistic thinkers who did not agree to 
play second fiddle to scriptural authorities, perhaps devel¬ 
oped and expounded rationalistic doctrines on independent 
lines, without subjecting themselves to the thraldom of Vedic 
religion and philosophy. Some of these doctrines perhaps 
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shaped themselves into the Samkhya thought of the pre- 
Buddhistic stage, with a marked degree of hostility to Vedic 
ritualism. Some other doctrines of this kind gave rise to the 
pre-Buddhistic logic and metaphysics of the Vaisesika, with 
a special leaning in favour of the inductive method of rea¬ 
soning based on observation and analysis and with a simple 
rationalistic scheme of two sources of valid knowledge— 
perception and inference ( pratyaksa and anumana). It is very 
likely that the anti-Vedic speculations of the pre-Buddhistic 
Vaisesika paved the way for the development and systemati¬ 
zation of Buddhism.... Thus, the nyaya of the Vedic exegesis 
and, logic and metaphysics of the early anti-Vedic Vaisesika 
came to fraternize with each other and gave rise to two 
sister-schools of philosophical reasoning—the Vaisesika 
school mainly concerned with inductive observation and 
analysis, and the Nyaya school chiefly concerned with the 
formulation and elucidation of the principles of ratiocina¬ 
tion on the basis of inductive reasoning. 39 

Buddhism was openly anti-Vedic. Haribhadra was willing to 
admit Lokayata, which is anti-Vedic, as one of the six darsanas. 
It follows that the six systems which receive Haribhadra’s 
attention in his work are non-Vedic, overtly or covertly as the 
case may be; and so he elucidates them in his work. Yoga and 
Advaita stand apart from these systems. Though Yoga has 
borrowed its metaphysics from Samkhya, it is not atheistic as 
it has provided a place for God as an object of meditation in 
its scheme of spiritual discipline. That is why it is characterized 
as ‘ sesvara-samkhya’ . So far as Vedanta is concerned, it holds 
that Brahman is both the material and efficient cause ( abhinna- 
nimittopaddna-karana) of the world. According to the Upanisads, 
Brahman is not only cosmic (saprapanca) , but also as acosmic 
(nisprapanca). Advaita which has developed both these aspects 
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non-Vedic; and so Haribhadra could have omitted them in his 
survey. From this one should not draw the conclusion that 
both Yoga and Vedanta did not count very much in the first 
millennium AD. Buddhism has borrowed a great deal from the 
Upanisads. Just as it has influenced Advaidns such as 
Gaudapada, even so it has been influenced by the Upanisadic 
ideas. One can trace the idealistic thinking of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism in the Upanisads. So, if Nagaijuna, Maitreyanatha, and 
others ‘do not show any awareness of the Brahma-sutras ’, 40 it 
does not mean that Vedanta was not dominant during that 
period. Buddhism did not come into existence in a vacuum. It 
came in the wake of the Upanisads. If so, why should it not be 
said that Nagaijuna and others who were aware of the ideal¬ 
istic trend in the Upanisads and who were benefited by it did 
not feel the necessity to discuss it in their writings? 


VIII 

The Vedantic thought of the Upanisads constitutes the philosophia 
perennis which has endured through the ages. Badarayana’s 
attempt to shape and synthesize the Upanisadic ideas in his 
Brahma-sutras, perhaps the last, is easily the best that is available 
to us. He has provided a strong philosophical base for theism 
and absolutism, which have influenced the development of 
Indian philosophy in general and the systems of Vedanta in 
particular. To deny the influence of the Brahma-sutras at any 
period of time is to deny the influence of the Upanisads on the 
divergent schools of thought. The Vedanta philosophy of the 
Upanisads is, indeed, the Rock of Ages, which one has to 
encounter and reckon with in doing philosophy. 
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(b) An Illusive Historiography of the View that 
the World is Maya: Professor Daya Krishna on 
the Historiography of Vedanta 
Suresh Chandra 

A common practitioner knows Vedanta, not through its intri¬ 
cate philosophical arguments concerning the identity of ‘I’ 
with ‘Brahman’ or through the subtleties of Brahman-con¬ 
sciousness, but through its view that all that appears to one’s 
senses is maya. And very few of these practitioners seem to 
know Sankara. The Sankara they know is not a historical fig¬ 
ure; he is a mythological figure identified with Lord Siva. 
However, their ignorance of historical Sankara does not pro¬ 
hibit them for believing that the phenomenal world that 
appears to their senses is deprived of all reality; it is the prod¬ 
uct of maya. Maya is distinguished from an ordinary illusion. 
An illusory bread cannot satisfy the hunger of any practitio¬ 
ner, because it cannot be eaten. But the bread that is baked 
in the oven of maya is not only eaten, it also satisfies ones 
hunger. Of course, one can stretch the word ‘illusion’ to such 
an extent that not only is the bread illusory, but also its eating 
and the consequent satisfaction of hunger. But the psycholo¬ 
gists would not allow such a use of ‘illusion’. Maya may be 
illusion-like, but not technically an illusion. The responsibility 
for the generation of maya is given to avidya or ‘ignorance’. It 
is the avidya, or act of ignorance, that has led to the genera¬ 
tion of such diverse objects as ducks and rabbits. Once 
knowledge dawns on us, the products of avidya will be de¬ 
stroyed. There would then be no phenomenal world, the world 
that distinguishes and differentiates ducks from rabbits. 

Concerning Vedanta, Professor Daya Krishna accepts that it 
is ‘the most dominant and distinctive philosophy of India’ of 
our days. 1 Its present impact and dominant position can be 
seen by the fact that some Indian scholars have converted 
even Wittgenstein into a kind of Mayavadin—a ‘grammatical 
Mayavadin’. If Sankara was a ‘metaphysical Mayavadin’, 
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Wittgenstein would appear as a ‘grammatical Mayavadin’. 
‘Avidya’ creates the reality that is presented to our senses, the 
reality of ducks as distinguished from the reality of rabbits, says 
a Sankarite. ‘Grammar’ creates the reality that is presented to 
our senses; it is the grammar that distinguishes ducks from the 
rabbits, says an Indian Wittgensteinian. It hardly matters that 
an Indian looks at Wittgenstein through some alien eyes. It is 
quite a difficult, if not an impossible, task to alienate oneself 
from one’s roots. Wittgenstein’s remarks on grammar can easily 
be given a Mayavadin interpretation. A Sankarite finds ‘ avidya’ 
as the index of what happens in the world. Not very unlike 
him, an Indian Wittgensteinian is found remarking, ‘The gram¬ 
mar of language is the index of what happens in the world, 
that is, ‘Grammar tells what kind of object anything is’ (Inves¬ 
tigations, sect. 373).’ 2 Remove avidya, the phenomenal world 
would wax and wane as a whole, there would remain no more 
ducks to be distinguished from the rabbits, says a Vedantin. 
Remove the grammar of language, the other one means, the 
world would wax and wane as a whole, there would remain no 
more ducks to be distinguished from the rabbits. ‘Grammar’ 
is a good substitute for ‘avidya’, their creative powers are 
the same. 

Wittgenstein introduced the duck-rabbit picture to intro¬ 
duce us to the puzzles of perception. 3 Panneerselvam, an 
Indian Wittgensteinian, got the opportunity to compare 
Sankara with Wittgenstein by extending the duck-rabbit imag¬ 
ery to the snake-rope imagery of Sankara. What was a duck at 
one time later appears as a rabbit in Wittgenstein’s picture. 
Snake appears as a rope in Sankara. ‘It is seen as snake first 
and later as rope.’ 4 But it is also possible that one person sees 
the same picture as the picture of a duck which the other sees 
as the picture of a rabbit. Similarly, the snake for one is the 
rope for the other. Hanson presents this possibility by imagin¬ 
ing Kepler and Tycho seeing the sun. Kepler saw the sun 
stationary, and earth moving round the sun. Tycho, on the 
other hand, saw the earth stationary and the sun moving round 
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the earth. 5 Wittgenstein’s own aspect-analysis is possible. A 
German may be looking at Wittgenstein in one way, an Indian 
in another. They have their own ‘world-pictures’; they have 
taken their birth in two different cultures; all their traditions 
are different. Wittgenstein’s notion of a ‘world-picture’, devel¬ 
oped in On Certainty, is even more interesting than the 
duck-rabbit picture or Hanson’s Kepler-Tycho pair. The world- 
picture that I have inherited ‘is not based on grounds. It is not 
reasonable (or unreasonable). It is there.’ 6 And ‘I did not get 
my picture of the world by satisfying myself of its correctness.’ 7 
This is not the occasion for expounding Wittgenstein’s notion 
of a world-picture. It has been done elsewhere. 8 What I wish 
to emphasize is that I have been thrown into a pre-established 
tradition. My thinking has taken its shape and form in this 
tradition. Of course, it is possible for me to change the world- 
picture that I have inherited, to jump out of my tradition. But 
then I have to look at the world quite differently; I have to 
create a different understanding of the world. 

Daya Krishna may not appreciate my analogy of ‘grammar’ 
with ‘avidya', that grammar has the same creative power as 
avidya. For the simple, but good reason that he does not sub¬ 
scribe to the view that Vedanta is the most pervasive and 
persuasive philosophical thought of India. The propagandists 
of Vedanta, though few in number, have successfully misled 
the educated elite of India into thinking that Indian philoso¬ 
phy means Vedanta philosophy. The truth, according to Daya 
Krishna, is that Vedanta philosophy plays a very minor role in 
the historical growth of Indian philosophy. To prove his point, 
Daya Krishna has not conducted any kind of survey of the 
practitioners of Vedanta, either from the cities or from the 
countryside. He is not concerned with the common or uncom¬ 
mon practitioners of the faith. His project is theoretical; he 
concentrates on the theoreticians of Vedanta. Those theore¬ 
ticians who had the abilities wrote books, and the less able 
ones had to remain contended with writing commentaries on 
those books. Of course, some of these commentaries were 
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thicker than the original works of which they were commen¬ 
taries. Daya Krishna has restricted himself to certain texts and 
the commentaries on those texts. 

Daya Krishna wishes to isolate for study those classical texts 
in which Vedanta was expounded or preached or propagated 
in any fashion. The historical position of the text would also 
establish the historical position of Vedanta. So Daya Krishna 
has clearly avoided the pre-textual age, the age before the 
invention of two-dimensional script. Even during the age of 
script some people might have preferred oral delivery, as in 
our days some people continue talking without having any 
ability to write. However, these issues cannot and should not 
be raised. For Daya Krishna thinks that the historical origin of 
Vedanta can be established with conviction by studying the 
relevant classical texts. And these texts would also establish 
with conviction whether Vedanta ever had a powerful sway 
over the Indian philosophical thought. Quite interestingly he 
has taken up those classical texts which were handled by Sankara 
himself. For Sankara, the Bhagavad-gita , the Upanisads and 
the Brahma-sutras were embodiment of all philosophical vir¬ 
tues, which for him were the same as Vedantic virtues. 
Therefore, Sankara wrote commentaries on these texts. Ac¬ 
cording to him, as Daya Krishna points out, ‘the source of 
Indian philosophy lies in these three texts.’ 9 By Indian phi¬ 
losophy, as is obvious, Sankara meant Vedanta. All else was 
nothing but playing cards. Daya Krishna wishes to prove 
Sankara wrong. 

Out of the three texts on which Sankara commented, Daya 
Krishna gives his full attention to one, side glance to the other, 
and no thought given to the third. The text to which no atten¬ 
tion has been paid is Bhagavat Gita. May be because Daya 
Krishna fixes the First Millennium AD as the time when 
Vedanta, according to him, raised its head in the philosophi¬ 
cal scene of India, but no precise date for Bhagavad-gita has 
yet been fixed. So even if this text embodies Vedantic thought 
we remain ignorant about its origin, therefore, perhaps Daya 
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Krishna ignores it. Upanisads too have been brushed aside. 
They too have a fluid history. They ‘continued to be com¬ 
posed till as late as the thirteenth century, that is, a long time 
after Sankara wrote his commentaries on them.’ 10 So only 
Brahma-sutras remain to be attended, two other important texts 
were giyen only first-aid and released. They were not serious 
cases. Daya Krishna fixes AD 50 as the probable date for the 
birth of Brahma-sutras. If this date is reliable then Vedanta 
takes its birth when all the orthodox and heterodox systems 
were already in their youth. And this new-born babe was cer¬ 
tainly not looked after properly by the philosophers for 
centuries to come. Whether a text has been looked after or 
not, depends on the fact whether it has been commented 
or not. For centuries to come Brahma-sutras remained 
uncommented upon. Daya Krishna gives no importance to 
certain commentators, who for him may be minor or slightly 
deviated from the ideal interpretation of Vedanta, namely, 
Bodhayana (AD 350), Dramidacarya (AD 525), Bhartrprapanca 
(AD 550), Viswarupadeva (AD 600), and Brahmadatta (AD 660). 
Therefore, he is surprised: ‘ Brahma-sutras remained entirely 
unnoticed until the appearance of Sankara who wrote his com¬ 
mentary on them.’ 11 Being noticed by minor commentators 
was as good as not being noticed at all. Daya Krishna wishes 
to show that all the centuries from the time Brahma-sutras were 
composed till the arrival of Sankara on the scene, the Indian 
academic world had no impact of Vedanta. No standard com¬ 
mentaries were written, so no impact is demonstrated. But 
what about the practitioners of the Vedanta faith? Did they 
also require commentaries? Were they also removed from the 
scene because no commentaries on Brahma-sutras were com¬ 
ing to them? In the context of India, philosophy has been 
detached from its practitioners only from the time of the co¬ 
lonial invasion. But no philosophical system that has been 
discussed by Daya Krishna is the product of colonial subjuga¬ 
tion. Too many commentaries do not necessarily imply that 
they would attract the practitioners. Too many cooks spoil the 
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broth is a well-known saying. There is every possibility that too 
many commentators may confuse the practitioners, and in¬ 
stead of conversion to the system they may run away from the 
system. Vedanta attracted its practitioners, not through its ab¬ 
stract logical argumentations but through its simple analogies, 
so simple that even a child could understand them.^ And in 
this direction Sankara made things easier. 

So far as the Vedanta academic world is concerned, it was 
dull not only between Brahma-sutras and Sankara, according to 
Daya Krishna, the situation was no better during the post- 
Sankara days. Even the days of Sankara were not as rosy as 
were ‘made out by his admirers and the author of the 
Sahkaradigvijaya. ’ 12 Daya Krishna simply gives no importance 
to the so-called Digvijaya of Sankara. According to him ‘there 
is little evidence of the so-called Digvijaya as it is the philoso¬ 
phers of the other schools who continue to outnumber the 
Vedantins in the centuries after Sankara.’ 13 According to the 
statistical analysis of Daya Krishna, the period in the first mil¬ 
lennium AD that produced only ‘eight Vedantins’ produced 
‘117 Buddhist thinkers’, ‘27jaina thinkers’ and Nyaya-Vaisesika 
thinkers, 13 (9+4)’. 14 Perhaps the situation of Vedanta had 
been little improved if Sankara had conducted his Digvijaya in 
a slightly different fashion. There is a story that Sankara had 
to face a woman in discussion. Being a bachelor monk he had 
no experience of a family life. In order to defeat the woman 
in discussion he decided to have the required experiences. So 
he entered into the body of a prince, and lived the life of a 
married prince. He should have stayed in the body of the 
prince a little longer. He should have completed his Digvijaya 
as a prince. Then he had a chance to physically exterminate 
the Buddhists, the Jainas and the Nyaya-Vaisesikas who were 
trying to outnumber the Vedantins. An academic war was no 
good. A political war would have brought better results. But 
this is a possibility which was quite risky. The bigger kings of 
the first millennium AD used to run over the territories of the 
smaller kings. But the defeat of these smaller kings was always 
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short-lived. They faced only temporary humiliation. As soon 
as the big king returned to his capital, the smaller kings de¬ 
clared themselves free. Perhaps the political victories were more 
short-lived than the academic victories. In having an academic 
war against the opponents Sankara decided the right course of 
action. The fact that the opponents of Vedanta outnumbered 
the Vedantins ‘in the centuries after Sankara’ cannot be pro¬ 
duced as an evidence against Sankara’s Diguijaya. People change 
loyalties. ‘Sankara had a grand Diguijaya, he might have de¬ 
feated all his opponents, including the Buddhists, the Jainas 
and the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. But the disciples of Sankara failed to 
retain the academic empire of Sankara. It was too big for them. 
And they did not have the abilities of Sankara. So the empire 
might have collapsed. 

The question that does not occur to Daya Krishna is to see 
whether there was any other scholar belonging to any other 
school who was as much academically competent as Sankara. 
Was there any Buddhist or Jaina or Nyaya-Vaisesika scholar 
who could challenge Sankara on his face? Of course many of 
them challenged him, and they were also defeated. But we are 
not to accept the words of the drum-beaters of Sankara. Let us 
use our own faculty of judgement. Was there any other scholar 
of Sankara’s time whose work excelled that of Sankara both in 
quality and quantity? Was there a Buddhist scholar who estab¬ 
lished his credentials in Buddhism as much as Sankara 
established in Vedanta? Or, a Jaina who produced as much 
work on Jaina philosophy as Sankara produced on Vedanta 
philosophy. If we see the quality and quantity of Sankara’s 
work, then no scholar of Sankara’s time, belonging to any 
other school of thought, produced a matching work. Daya 
Krishna has not cited the name of a single other scholar who 
was a match to Sankara during his lifetime. Then why should 
he doubt Sahkaradiguijaya. Instead of bringing the big list of 
scholars belonging to different schools, Daya Krishna should 
have unearthed only one such scholar who did better aca¬ 
demic work than Sankara, then so far as we are concerned 
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Sankara’s Diguijaya was only a fraud. So long as the name of 
such a scholar is not brought to our notice, for us Sahkaradigvijaya 
would remain genuine. We simply have no reason to doubt 
Sankara’s credentials. Of course, Daya Krishna has succeeded 
in exposing Sankara’s disciples. 

In order to win his case Daya Krishna has presented some 
‘post-Sankara’ philosophers as ‘the contemporaries of Sankara’. 
According to Daya Krishna, ‘The first clear cut reference to 
Vedanta as a distinctive school of philosophy occurs in the 
work of Bhavya or Bhavaviveka in AD 550, that is, more than 
five hundred years after the composition of the Brahma-sutras 
and about 150 years before Sankara appears on the scene.’ 15 
So AD 700 is Sankara’s time. This is further confirmed when 
Daya Krishna divides ‘the presence of Vedanta in the first 
millennium AD in two parts, the first relating to the period 
after the Brahma-sutras and before Sankara’s Bhasya in the early 
eighth century AD and the second after Sankara, that is, roughly 
from AD 700-1000.’ 16 So Sankara’s time is roughly AD 700. The 
time of Sankara Bhasya is ‘early eighth century’. Sankara cer¬ 
tainly did not survive beyond early eighth century. It is said 
that he died quite young, in his early 30s. By no stretch of 
imagination the year AD 750 can be described as ‘early eighth 
century’. Daya Krishna refers to Buddhists and says ‘even the 
Buddhists are ahead of the Vedantins, both in quantity and 
quality, thus nullifying the myth that they were defeated by 
Sankara.’ 17 But Daya Krishna has not given the name of a 
single Buddhist scholar whose work excelled that of Sankara in 
both quality and quantity, who challenged Sankara on his face, 
except mentioning that the post-Sankara period saw the emer¬ 
gence of ‘117 Buddhist thinkers’. None of those 117 Buddhist 
thinkers came to face Sankara when he was on his war-path, 
the path of Diguijaya. So they were quite irrelevant even if they 
were several times more than the statistical figures of Daya 
Krishna. 

The case is not very different when Daya Krishna refers to 
Jainas. He refers to Haribhadra Sun, the great Jaina thinker. 
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But Daya Krishna himself accepts that this great Jaina thinker 
belonged to AD 750. 18 This date itself shows that Sankara 
belonged to one age and Haribhadra Suri to another. Of course, 
the age of the latter immediately succeeded the age of the 
former. But there was no occasion for Sankara to have chal¬ 
lenged Haribhadra Suri, or for Haribhadra Suri to have faced 
Sankara. So was the case of Sarhtaraksita and Kamalaslla 
mentioned by Daya Krishna. Both of them belonged to the 
age of Haribhadra Suri, and not to the age of Sankara, there¬ 
fore, none of them created any kind of road-blocks when 
Sankara was marching to complete his Diguijaya. How could 
any post-Sankara philosopher be any kind of threat to Sankara’s 
supremacy in argumentation? They could be supreme only 
after Sankara’s death. Might be that the post-Sankara Jaina 
thinkers defeated the post-Sankara Vadantin thinkers. But this 
would not be the defeat of Sankara in the hands of Jainas, or 
any kind of argument against his Digvijaya. 

Though in a subdued language, Daya Krishna has made 
the charge of academic dishonesty against the author of 
Sahkaradigvijaya. Of course, academic dishonesty is not a phe¬ 
nomenon restricted to our own age; it is a universal 
phenomenon. Daya Krishna has drawn our attention to the 
fact that Haribhadra Suri ‘did not even mention Vedanta’ 
when on the other hand ‘he mentions not only Buddhism but 
also Mimamsa, Nyaya, Vaisesika and Samkhya explicitly and 
even Lokayata which certainly was not regarded as a major 
school of philosophy by anybody in India’. 19 Haribhadra Suri’s 
handling (or mishandling) of Vedanta means a lot, because 
he appears on the scene immediately after Sankara. 
Haribhadra’s neglect of Vedanta has led Daya Krishna to infer 
that ‘the influence of Sankara and his disciples had not per¬ 
meated the philosophical atmosphere as is usually alleged by 
those who regard Sahkaradigvijaya as an authentic work de¬ 
scriptive of his triumph over all other philosophical schools of 
India’. 20 The best way to reject a philosopher is to ignore him. 
But motives should not be imputed. However, we have to know 
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that Sankara was not the prime mover of Vedanta. That credit 
cannot be given even to Badarayana. Haribhadra’s work can¬ 
not be considered as the ‘general survey 5 of the schools of 
philosophy existing at his time. It was simply a survey of the 
philosophical systems of his choice. His choice included 
Lokayata that failed to produce any text of any repute, and 
produced only stray-remarks of doubtful origin, but excluded 
Vedanta that produced several well-commented texts from AD 
50 to AD 750. If Haribhadra Surl cannot be blamed, Vedanta 
too cannot be blamed. Blame goes only to Haribhadra Sun’s 
choice. 

Daya Krishna’s method of isolating Vedanta for attack is to 
refer to all those works that failed to refer to Vedanta. The 
works that praised Vedanta, or in any significant way referred 
to it, are not of much use to him. Thus Daya Krishna’s cri¬ 
tique of Vedanta rides on the shoulders of Buddhist andjaina 
thinkers who ignore Vedanta. Thus the pre-Sankara Buddhist 
scholars Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Maitreyanatha, Asahga and 
Vasubandhu have been cited because they did not ‘show any 
awareness of Brahma-sutras . 21 If the Buddhist thinkers are used 
for pre-Sankara period, Jaina thinkers have been used for 
the post-Sankara period. The works of Haribhadra Surl, 
Samtaraksita and Kamalasila have ignored Vedanta, have 
shown no awareness of this system of philosophy. The progress 
of Buddhism and Jainism in the first millennium AD and their 
act of ignoring Vedanta have led Daya Krishna to the shock¬ 
ing conclusion that there is ‘practically no Vedanta in the first 
millennium AD .’ 22 The conclusion is shocking because through¬ 
out his writing Daya Krishna kept the balance of Vedanta quite 
high, but in the end he tilted against it. In his writing he 
wished to be faithful to history, but in the end he deserted it. 

Consider why his conclusion is shocking. For the pre-Sankara 
period he has brought out a set of five Buddhist thinkers who 
exhibited no consciousness of Brahma-sutras. This set was bal¬ 
anced by the set of Vedantin thinkers brought out with the 
help of Potter and Nakamura. This set has also five members. 
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Of course, the set of Vedantins is quite weak. That weakness 
is compensated by three big Vedantins, namely, Badarayana, 
Gaudapada and Bhartrhari. So the pre-Sankara period has 
fared quite well. And the Sankara and post-Sankara period 
fares even better. Daya Krishna may have in his mind a big list 
of philosophers who ignored or opposed Sankara during the 
post-Sankara period. But in his paper he has mentioned only 
three names, those of the Jaina thinkers mentioned above. All 
these thinkers belonged to AD 750. We should rely on paper, 
and not on what is in Daya Krishna’s mind. As against these 
three Jain thinkers, Daya Krishna has mentioned so many 
Vedantin thinkers belonging to Sankara and post-Sankara 
period. Let us quote him in full. He points out ‘Hastamalaka, 
Trotaka, Padmapada and Suresvara are the well known dis¬ 
ciples of Sankara and Mandana Misra, the author of 
Brahmasiddhi can be regarded as almost half his disciple. If we 
exclude these, then in the post-Sankara period, we have, be¬ 
sides Bhaskara, who has written an independent Bhasya on 
the Brahma-sutras, Gopalasrama (AD 780),Jnanaghana (AD 900), 
Jnanottama Bhattaraka (AD 930), Vimuktatman (AD 960), 
Vacaspati Misra (AD 960), Prakasamana (AD 975) and 
Jnanottama Misra (AD 980).’ 23 This shows that the Vedantins 
were spread out in the whole of the first millennium AD, start¬ 
ing from the time of Sankara till 980. Then how has Daya 
Krishna tilted the balance against Vedanta, how could he have 
come to the conclusion that ‘there was practically no Vedanta 
in the first millennium AD’. From the names he has men¬ 
tioned in his paper it seems that there was hardly any opposition 
to Vedanta in the first millennium AD. Vedanta had a kind of 
walk-over as regards its opponents. 

In order to show that there was practically no Vedanta in 
the first millennium AD Daya Krishna is required to spell out 
the names of all the 117 Buddhist thinkers, 27 Jaina thinkers 
and 13 Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers to whom he refers. It is only 
when their names are written down that we can judge whether 
any of them was a match to Sankara or even to Bhaskara or 
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Vacaspati Misra. Daya Krishna has not hesitated in mention¬ 
ing the names of the Vedanta thinkers. Then why should he 
hesitate in mentioning the names of those thinkers who op¬ 
posed Vedanta or overlooked it? 

In providing the historiographical details of Vedanta Daya 
Krishna has not transcended the limits of the first millennium 
AD. But Vedanta as a thought might have originated much 
earlier in the past than the first century of the first millennium 
AD. Badarayana’s Brahma-sutras might have functioned as the 
occasion for the foundation of the Vedanta school of thought. 
But before the formation of the school, those thoughts were 
expressed by so many philosophers. Daya Krishna himself 
refers to the names mentioned in the Brahma-sutras. They are 
Karsnajini, Kasakrtana, Atreya, Audulomi, Asamarthya, Baduri 
and Jaimini. 24 These names take us deeper into the past, 
before the birth of Christ. How long before Christ cannot be 
decided so easily. But it seems that the Vedantic thought ex- 
acdy in its Mayavada form was floating in the air when Alexander 
the Great invaded India. Daya Krishna gives the impression 
that the doctrines of ‘avidya or maya were unique features of 
Sankara’s thought. 25 The expression maya might have been a 
new invention. Once a school comes into existence so many 
new expressions are coined, which later become a part of the 
technical vocabulary of the school. But the coinage of these 
expressions pre-supposes a state of things behind it. 

When Alexander invaded India he was accompanied by his 
court-philosopher Anaxarchus. Anaxarchus brought with him 
his pupil Pyrrho, who later became the leading philosopher of 
Greece. He became the father of Greek scepticism, called 
Pyrrhonism. ‘For the Pyrrhonists’, according to Brinda Dalmia, 
‘doubt is the summum bonum of our intellectual and ethical 
lives. The true sceptical method is of generating counter-argu¬ 
ments of equal strength to any and all claims which in turn, 
results in a suspension of judgement (epoche). This, it is 
claimed, is a state of ultimate peace (atraxia )’, 26 Doubt for 
Pyrrho was only a means for the suspension of judgement. If 
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all our claims are open to counter-claims, then the futility of 
making claims is demonstrated. Silence or suspension of judge¬ 
ment is the result to which doubt leads, and this suspension of 
judgement would bring atraxia, a complete peace of mind. 
According to Nisha Rathore, Pyrrho comes very close to Bud¬ 
dhism. Buddha ‘recommended the suspension of judgement 
on such metaphysical questions as “Is the universe destructible 
or indestructible? Is the soul same as the body? Is the universe 
finite or infinite?’” 27 Pyrrho extended the suspension of judge¬ 
ment to all kinds of situation. Pyrrho’s atraxia comes very close 
to nirvana. Pyrrho might have been influenced by Buddhism, 
but not his teacher Anaxarchus. Anaxarchus was influenced 
by the thought that was Vedantic in spirit. He considered the 
physical world illusory and ‘compared existing things to stage¬ 
painting and took them to be like experiences that occur in 
sleep or insanity’. 28 If this is not Mayavada then what is it? Not 
only were Buddhism and Jainism popular when Alexander 
invaded India, perhaps Vedanta was no less popular. Of course, 
for the Greeks all of them were ‘naked philosophers’; all of 
them were ‘gymnosophists’. But the philosophical views of these 
naked philosophers differed. From where did the Vedantic 
thought emerge before Alexander invaded India? Among other 
sources, Bhagavad Gita and Upanisads formed two major sources 
as Sankara thought. Not all Upanisads were post-Sankara, some 
of them might have been pre-Alexander. Incidentally, what 
would happen to a country if the practitioners of Vedanta join 
hands with the practitioners of Buddhism and Jainism? 

Daya Krishna is aware of the fact that, at present, Vedanta 
is the most dominant philosophy of India. Its mayavada has 
influenced even the minds of those Indian philosophers who 
are working on alien philosophical systems. According to Daya 
Krishna’s own acceptance ‘innumerable writers on Indian 
philosophy’ have given their time to Vedanta. What has brought 
into existence this mushroom growth of Vedantins to the twen¬ 
tieth century AD of India? It seems that the Vedantic thought 
has progressed in fits and starts. A period of intense activity 
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was followed by a period of extreme depression. Vedanta might 
have passed through several rounds of progress in this fash¬ 
ion. Is this true only about Vedanta? Have the other systems 
of Indian philosophy progressed in a different fashion? Cer¬ 
tainly not. It seems that all the systems of Indian philosophy 
have progressed in fits and starts. At present, Vedanta is the 
most dominant and distinctive philosophy of India, because 
the other systems of Indian philosophy are passing through 
their state of extreme depression. So there is a hope for India 
to have a bright future for those who are currently passing 
through a depression. 
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(c) A Rejoinder to Daya Krishna* 

Professor Daya Krishna’s thought- 1 provoking’ and scholarly 
approach to Indian philosophy is well-known. 1 Now in his 
recent article, ‘Vedanta in the First Millennium AD: The Case 
Study of a Retrospective Illusion Imposed by the Historiogra¬ 
phy of Indian Philosophy’, 2 he has given scope for the 
Vedantins to answer some of the issues raised by him. This 
rejoinder is an attempt to answer him. 

*1 am thankful to Professor R. Balasubramanian under whose 
inspiration this paper was prepared. I thank him for listening to 
the rough draft of this paper. 
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No doubt, Daya’s article is excellent and anyone who reads 
it with all seriousness would definitely appreciate him for his 
neat and systematic presentation. But it must also be admitted 
that the approach of Daya, unfortunately has not taken into 
account some of the important points. First of all, it is not 
clear whether his attack is on Badarayana or on Sankara. The 
first three pages are directed towards Badarayana and to prove 
his claim, Daya takes support both from Vedic and non-Vedic 
systems and concludes, rather hastily, that there was no Vedanta 
in the first millennium AD. He could not stop himself with this. 
By his sarcastic remarks he concludes his paper by saying that 
in the ‘idea of the presence of the Vedanta in the first millen¬ 
nium AD, there is a superimposition by the historiography of 
Indian philosophy due to its being dazzled by the picture in 
the second millennium AD (p. 207). This remark of Daya defi¬ 
nitely disturbs the Vedantin and let its see how a Vedantin 
would react to Daya. 


I 

Daya Krishna’s problem arises due to his approach to Indian 
philosophy from the standpoint of mere historical time. He 
approaches Indian philosophy in the chronological order and 
hence lands himself into trouble, thus making the distinction 
between the first and second millennium AD. Daya need not 
find fault with the Advaitins for this ‘superimposition’, because 
historical facts are always interpreted and theorized. This his¬ 
torical approach to Indian philosophy will not help anyone; 
especially it will not help a philosopher. It is because a philoso¬ 
pher is not merely interested in the succession of events which 
are accidentally connected; he is concerned with the ultimate 
cause of events. A philosopher disentangles the essential truths 
of history from the purely local and temporal accretions, and 
discerns the inner reality or the inwardness behind the outer 
expressions. 3 Thus, a philosopher is not merely interested in 
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analyzing the data on the basis of chronological order. S.S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri’s remarks on this is very interesting. 

In philosophy too there has been no consistent or steady 
advance. For the Advaitin, his own non-dualism stands for 
the high water-mark of philosophy and revelation alike. If 
we lost all records relating to Indian history from the fifth to 
the thirteenth century AD, and were left only with the three 
main varieties of Vedanta, an Advaitin reconstructing their 
order of development would, it has been said, 4 place 
Madhva’s first, Ramanuja’s next and Sankara’s last; extreme 
pluralism would appear to him the attitude of naive com¬ 
mon sense; a stress on identity without being able to give up 
difference in some form would appear to be the next stage; 
last would come the realization of pure identity as the abso¬ 
lute truth. The actual course of history has tended in just 
the reverse direction. Pluralism comes last instead of first. 
Can the Advaitin be blamed if he sees history as anything 
but a tale of progress. 5 

R.G. Collingwood’s approach to the idea of history will help us 
here. For him, 6 there are two features of the idea of history: 
(i) the emphasis on thought, and (ii) the unimportance of 
time. ‘Historical knowledge has for its proper object thought; 
not things thought about, but the act of thinking itself, says 
Collingwood. 7 The study of history has for its aim, self-knowl¬ 
edge and not the knowledge of objective events. Similarly, time 
is not the important factor in history. Hence the question of 
‘before’ or ‘after’ is not very much important. If we accept 
Collingwood’s idea of history according to which, time is not 
the important factor in history, it can be said that for the 
Advaitins for whom the reality itself is timeless, the distinction 
between the first and the second millennium AD is really 
insignificant. 

Daya Krishna, following Badarayana, acknowledges earlier 
thinkers like, Karsnajini, Kasakrtsna, Atreya, Audulomi, 
Asamarthya, Badari and Jaimini. From these thinkers one can 
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understand the prevalence of Advaita prior to Badarayana. 
T.M.P. Mahadevan mentions about the importance of 
Kasakrtsna, for whom, the immutable supreme Lord himself is 
the individual soul and the soul is not a product of the 
supreme and it is non-different from the supreme. 8 Sankara 
expounds this view of Kasakrtsna in his commentary, on the 
Brahma-sutras. T.M.P. Mahadevan also mentions about another 
pre-Sankara teacher of Advaita, namely, Dravidacarya (or 
Dramidacarya), whom Daya also refers to. But what is impor¬ 
tant is that Dravidacarya seems to have written a commentary 
on the Chandogya-Upanisad-Vartika . 9 Daya states that Brahma- 
sutras have very little impact on the philosophical scene in 
India for a very long time and reference to it has been made 
only after five hundred years of its composition. But there is 
no reason for the Advaitins to worry over this remark of Daya 
because the Upanisads which form the crux of the Brahma- 
sutras emerged in the philosophical scene much before the 
origin of other schools of philosophy. 

Quoting Haribhadra Suri, Daya Krishna argues that in it 
there is no reference to Vedanta as a separate, distinctive school 
of philosophy. From here he takes a leap into Sankara Digvijaya 
to make a claim that it may not be authentic. But a close study 
of important works like 10 Govindanatha’s Sahkaracarya-carita, 
Cidvilasa’s Sahkaravijaya-vilasa, Vyasacala’s Sahkaravijaya and 
Anantanandagiri’s Sahkaravijaya would prove how Sankara’s 
thought was prominent over other schools. Anantanandagiri’s 
work which is said to be the earliest and important one, gives 
a detailed account of the places and of the discussions Sankara 
had with the different schools and cults of philosophy. Espe¬ 
cially chapters, 4-5, 6-10,12-13, 25-26, 29, 36, 40-41, 42, 49-51, 
etc., will go to show how Advaita was predominant over the 
other schools of thought. 11 

Daya Krishna approaches the question, namely, whether 
Vedanta was predominant in the first millennium AD, under 
two periods: (i) the period after the Brahma-sutras and before 
Sankara’s Bhasyas and (ii) the period of Sankara. But very 
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conveniently he has not taken into account the pre-Sankara 
Advaita works and authors. Scholars have fixed the age of pre- 
Sarikara Advaita from the first century to the eighth century 
AD, that is, a period of 700 years at least. This was the period 
of the rise and fall of Buddhism and the debate between pre- 
Sankara Advaita philosophy and Buddhism must have taken 
place. ‘If Sri Sankaracarya is credited to have extirpated Bud¬ 
dhism from India, his success is largely due to the forces of 
pre-Sankara Advaita that had strongly resisted Buddhism’, says 
S.L. Pandey. 12 It is true that pre-Sankara Advaita works and 
authors are little known but researches made by modern schol¬ 
ars like Kuppuswami Sastri, M. Hiriyanna, Gopinatha Kaviraja 
and others, have shown the importance and the role of pre- 
Sankara Advaita. 13 For example, these scholars have collected 
the fragments of pre-Sankara Advaita from later works of 
Sankara and others. This means reconstructing pre-Sankara 
Advaita authors and their works on the basis of their refer¬ 
ences and quotations in the later works. 14 The pre-Sankara 
Advaita is sometimes called Karika Advaita, as most of pre- 
Sankara Advaita thinkers have used Karika as their medium of 
expression. 15 A distinction between aphoristic Advaita Vedanta 
and pre-Sankara Advaita is also maintained. 16 For example, 
Kasakrtsna and Badarayana are the aphoristic Advaitins and 
others like, Upavarsa, Sundarapandya, Brahmanandin, 
Dravidacarya, Bhartrprapanca, and Brahmadatta are pre- 
Sankara Advaitins. The contributions of these pre-Sankara 
Advaitins have really shaped the Advaitic thought. For example, 
that in Upavarsa, one can see the epistemology of Advaita. 
The six means of valid knowledge and the concept of intrinsic 
validity of knowledge are said to be his contribution. Similarly, 
Brahmanandin’s doctrine of vivaria, Dravidacarya’s argument 
for the existence of the soul, Bhartrprapanca’s doctrine of 
bhedabheda have really shaped the Advaitic thought consider¬ 
ably. 17 Daya, undoubtedly, has not taken these points into 
consideration while discussing the predominance of Advaita 
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in the first millennium AD. Since Advaita was dominant even 

in the first millennium AD, the question of its superimposition 

on any period of history does not arise at all. 
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The Parliament of Philosophies—Majority 
View Condemned 

A Critique of Day a Krishna’s Views on Vedanta in the 
First Millennium AD* 

G. MlSHRA 

Professor R. Balasubramanian’s twenty page rejoinder to Pro¬ 
fessor Daya Krishna’s eight page article on Vedanta in the 
First Millennium AD shows how academically, the former has 
come down upon the latter in defending the presence of 
Vedanta in the First Millennium AD and in showing the appro¬ 
priate place of illusion in doing philosophy of Advaita. Two 
points are worth mentioning here. (1) Daya Krishna’s assimi¬ 
lation of Indian thought and his capability to trace a missing 
thread and appropriate it to provoke some thinking and criti¬ 
cism so that the otherwise low-lying Indian philosophy gains 
some life and spirit and generates some spicy discussion among 
scholars, (2) Balasubramanian’s rising up to the occasion and 
offering stronger arguments to refute the ill-conceived views. I, 
as a student of Indian philosophy, would like to offer my views 
on this, taking caution not to repeat any of the criticisms 
already offered by Professor Balasubramanian. 

In this interesting and provocative article Daya Krishna tries 
to show the unpopularity of Vedanta in the first millennium 
AD which are based on the following arguments: 

1. There is negligible presence of Vedanta in the first mil¬ 
lennium AD. Even the magnum opus of Badarayana, i.e., 

^Published in the special issue of the JICPR, on Historiography of 
Civilizations, June 1996. 
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Brahma-sutras were not well known till Sankara wrote a 
commentary on it. Vedanta, as the end of the Vedas, as 
it literally means, is a myth and hence there is no need to 
stretch Vedanta from the Upanisads (JICPR, June 1996, 
pp. 201 and 202). 

2. Nakamura and Potter record that there were a few 
Advaitins in between Badarayana and Sankara, and they 
have marginal or even no importance at all. 

3. Even in the post-Sankara period, the scenario did not 
change. The Sahkara-digoijayas testify to this fact. There 
were in total eight Vedantins in the post-Sankara era ex¬ 
cluding his disciples and Mandana Misra (including them 
it would be 13), whereas we have 117 Buddhist thinkers 
and 27jaina thinkers (pp. 203 and 204). 

4. Jayanta Bhatta (AD 900) has not mentioned the name of 
Sankara even though he has refuted the Advaita view. 
Udayana in his Atmatattvaviveka has enumerated six stages 
of self-realization in an ascending order, and Advaitin’s 
view has been overtaken by some other view. 

5. The Brahma-sutras had little impact on the philosophical 
scene in India after their composition and, in fact, were 
practically absent when compared with Mimamsa, Nyaya 
or Vaisesika Sutras. 

6. Even the Buddhist literature of that period did not make 
much reference to Brahma-sutras, and hence the latter did 
never have any impact on the philosophical scene in India. 

Hence he comes to the conclusion that the Advaitin not only 
imposes illusion on the empirical world, but the theory of illu¬ 
sion or adhyasa has also been imposed on the History of 
Philosophy in India. 

I would like to take up the above points in sequence to 
examine their authenticity. 

One. Daya Krishna gives a profuse encomium to Vedanta 
when he says in the beginning: 
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Vedanta is supposed to be the most dominant and distinc¬ 
tive philosophy of India, accepted and propagated as such 
by innumerable writers on Indian Philosophy. 

But this supposition is not favoured in the second statement 
when he looks for its presence in the first millennium AD as he 
does not find much evidence of its presence in the pre- and 
post-Sankara period. Here I would like to differ from the learned 
author as the arguments given by him are neither sufficient 
nor convincing. 

Daya Krishna wants to suggest that the first millennium closes 
with the signal of the impending dominance of Vedanta in 
the forthcoming millennium where it establishes its supremacy. 
First of all, taking this point for granted for the sake of discus¬ 
sion, I fail to understand why the most distinctive philosophy 
needs necessarily to be the oldest philosophy making its ap¬ 
pearance in the remotest past. The strength, value and utility 
of a philosophical school lies not in its ancestry or antiquity 
but in its adaptability to the needs of life, nay in its eternal 
character and eternality or otherwise of the truth it elucidates. 
For example, Buddhism sought to gain importance at the time 
of the Buddha and a few centuries afterwards. I don’t think it 
is necessary to engage ourselves in a dialogue as to how Bud¬ 
dhism became so famous even though there was no trace of 
it before Buddha. It may not be the case with Vedanta, as 
there are claims that it is Upanisadic and hence has its roots 
in the hoary past. Daya Krishna confronts this view saying that 
Vedanta as the end portion of the Vedas is a myth as the 
Upanisads don’t necessarily form the end portion as in the 
case of Aitareya Upanisad. Subscribing to the view that they 
form the final portion of the Vedas, charges are levelled to 
divorce the Upanisads from Vedanta. Daya Krishna’s impend¬ 
ing fear is that if Vedanta and Upanisads are taken together 
and Brahma-sutras and Gita are brought in to the fold, he would 
not be able to prove his hypothesis that Vedanta was not there 
in the First Millennium AD. So there is a necessity as far as he 
is concerned, to give a segmental treatment to all these texts. 
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Subscribing to the view that the Vedanta forms the final 
portion of the Vedas charges are levelled, pointing out excep¬ 
tions. Actually, the instances pointed out are only exceptions. 
Even granting that the charges are valid, Vedanta is under¬ 
stood more significantly as the purport ( nirnaya ) of the Vedas. 
So it may not necessarily be of much consequence whether 
those great revelations occur in the middle of the book, or at 
the end of the book or anywhere else. What is more important 
is: what is that they seek to convey. Sadananda defines Vedanta: 
vedanto nama upanisat pramanam tadupakarini sanrakasastradini 
ca} Vedanta is the evidence furnished by the Upanisads. The 
Brahma-sutras are the texts correlating the views of the Vedanta. 
While commenting on the word ‘ ca’ in the above text, 
Nrsimhasarasvati says that Texts like the Bhagavadgita may be 
understood by the word ‘ca’. I would also like to make a 
mention of the Vidvanmanorahjanitika of Ramatirtha on the 
same text, which says that in the word Upanisad, the word 
‘ upa’ means proximity, ni means certitude ( niscaya) and sad is 
understood in several senses like ‘to take away’ or ‘affirm.’ 2 
Hence the word Upanisad means the text which definitely 
affirms the knowledge of the self because the self is the most 
proximate thing to a person or because of one’s acquiring it 
out of his nearness to his teacher or the preceptor. My 
attempt here is to show how Vedanta is used in the sense of 
Upanisads and also as a thinking based on the Upanisads 
throughout the tradition. Let’s now go to the term Vedanta 
which comprises of two words viz., Veda and anta. The word 
anta has been understood as the final portion and hence cre¬ 
ates a confusion in Daya Krishna as there are Upanisads, such 
as Aitareya Upanisad, which do not occur at the terminating 
sections of the Vedas. The word is representatively used as 
most of the Upanisads occur at the final portion of the respec¬ 
tive Vedas. Secondly, the word anta has been interpreted in 
different ways in the different texts. In the Medinikosa, the 
word anta stands for ‘form’ or ‘nature’ ( svarupa, svabhava) . 3 
What is meant is that the Vedanta is not something outside 
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the purview of the Vedas, but is in the form of the Vedas, or 
of the nature of the Vedas. According to Hemacandra, the 
word anta means definite, limit, boundary. 4 In the Bhagavadgita, 
the word anta is used in the sense of certitude ( niscaya ): 

ndsato vidyate bhavo nabhavo vidyate satah 
ubhayorapi drsto’ntastvanayostattvadarsibhih [II. 16] 

(The unreal never comes into being, the real never lapses 
into non-being. The determinative meaning (anta), i.e. the 
truth about both these has been perceived by the seers of 
reality.) 

Here, the word anta is taken in the sense of truth, purport, by 
all the commentators. Sankara explains antah as nirnayah ; 5 
Ramanuja restates the same meaning in his commentary 
on this vers e—nirnayantatvat nirupanasya nirnaya iha 
antasabdenocyate , 6 Uttamur Vlraraghavacarya defines anta in the 
term Vedanta as the concluding view without any doubt. ‘ tatha 
vedarthanirnayopayogitvddapi; antah avasanam samsayapagamo 
nirnayah iti. ’ 7 Hence there is nothing wrong to view Vedanta as 
the truth or the purport of the Vedas. Secondly, we cannot 
also say that Vedanta has nothing to do with Upanisads and 
that Brahma-sutras are not related to this. In the Vedantasara it 
is clearly mentioned that the texts supplementing Vedanta are 
Brahma-sutras and the like. 8 After all, what are the aphorisms 
for? Those are not independent or solitary texts; they stand 
for or represent some other existent text in an Aphoristic 
manner. 9 Sankara in the commentary on the second sutra 
states that the sutras are meant for stringing together the flow¬ 
ers of the sentences of the Upanisads for it is precisely the 
sentences of the Upanisads that are referred to and discussed 
in the Upanisads. (vedantavdkyakusumagrathandrthatvat sutranam, 
Sahkarabhasya, I.i.2). 10 Even in the Bhagavadgita we find the 
mention of the term Brahma-sutra in the verse: 

rsibhirbahudha gitam charidobhir vividhaih prthak 
brahmasutrapadaiscaiva hetumadbhirviniscitaih (13.4) 
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(It has been sung variously by seers in varied hymns; as 

also stated in the reasoned and definitive words of the 

Brahma-sutras.) 

Sankara explains the word Brahma-sutra as the statements re¬ 
ferring to Brahman which also refers to the Upanisadic 
statements. The word hetumad —‘logical’ in the text refers to 
the Tarkaprasthana which is designed in a logical manner to 
expound the statements of the Upanisads. 11 This verse also 
can be understood in the sense of availability of some other 
Brahma-sutras which were known to the author of the 
Bhagavadgita. Ramanuja gives the meaning of the term Brahma- 
sutra as Sarirakasutras , 12 which makes it clearer that even the 
author of the Bhagavadgita was aware of Brahma-sutras as ex¬ 
pounding the meaning of the Upanisads. Thus, Daya Krishna’s 
attempt to treat them separately does not have either the 
sanction of the tradition or logical tenability. 

Two: Coming to the views of Potter and Nakamura, Daya 
Krishna has given the list of few Vedantins who are well-known 
in the pre- and post-Sankara period. According to Daya Krishna, 
‘Before Sankara, the only thinkers who are mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the Brahma-sutra in Potter’s New Bibliography are 
Bodhayana (AD 350), Dramidacarya (AD 525), Bhartrprapanca 
(AD 550), Visvarupadeva (AD 600), and Brahmadatta (AD 660).’ 
Just because Nakamura and Potter did not mention or even if 
we don’t find, we cannot conclude that there were a few 
Vedantins in that age. Vidyaranya (AD 1100) a Sakta author, in 
his work called Snvidyarnava says that there were five famous 
Acaryas between Gaudapada and Sankara ( gaudadisahkarantasca 
sapta samkhya prakirtitah). 13 Potter says that there were five 
thinkers in between Badarayana and Sankara but the evidence 
cited in Snvidyarnava shows there were five important thinkers 
between Gaudapada and Sankara. And it must be borne in 
mind that the orthodox Advaita tradition does not make any 
mention of the above five thinkers, listed by Potter and quoted 
by Daya Krishna as the true representatives, or the preceptors, 
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of the school. The same text also mentions, that Sankara 
had fourteen direct disciples who were famous ones. 
(sahkaracaryasisyasca caturdasa drdhavratah, divyatmano 
drdhatmano nigrahanugrahaksamah) . 14 But traditionally, and as 
per the accounts given by the Sahkaradiguijayas only four dis¬ 
ciples were famous as the pontiffs of the four Mathas. Hence 
a more rational way to explain the position of a few available 
Vedantins would be to believe that only the prominent names 
have been preserved by the tradition. The Snbhdsyaprakasika of 
Srinivasacarya, mentions that there existed Ninety-six bhasyas 
on the Brahma-sutras before Ramanuja who refuted all those 
views in composing his Sribhasya . 15 

bhagavata bhasyakrta sutraksarananugunanyapanydyamulakani 
sanna-vatibhasyani nirakrtyedam bhasyam pranitamiti hi 
sampradayah (page 5) 

Those commentaries might have been lost due to the ravages 
of time and numerous other factors such as constant quarrels 
among the scholars nourished by their patrons, kings, which 
went to the extent of destroying the existing literature of op¬ 
posing schools. In this regard, we can take the case of 
Mahabhasya. The Mahabhasya speaks of Dhatuparayana and 
Namaparayana and a host of other texts which were once 
popular. Today, these texts are not known through any other 
source. Now, are we to suppose that there never existed any 
such texts, just because some of the manuscript collectors did 
not come across them and consequently didn’t record them 
in their bibliographies? Similarly, the Bhasyas prior to Sankara 
also might have been lost for which we cannot say that there 
were no bhasyas at all. There is one more point that has missed 
the notice of Daya Krishna. In his ‘History of Early Vedanta 
Philosophy’ Nakamura’s main focus is Advaita Vedanta and 
hence there is a casual mention of Bodhayana and no men¬ 
tion of Dramidacarya. These two are the standing edifices in 
Visistadvaita Vedanta school and have been venerated by all 
the writers of that school starting from \amuna and Ramanuja. 
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In the Srivaisnava tradition, the Bodhayanavrtti is not available 
excepting its summary given by Tanka. Ramanuja at the 
beginning of his Snbhasya observes that the vrtti of Bodhayana 
on the Brahma-sutras was very lengthy, which was condensed 
by many other earlier preceptors (Puruacaryas) . 16 

bhagavadbodhayanakrtam vistirnam brahmasutravrttim 

purvacaryah sarhciksipuh, tanmatanusarena sutrdksarani 

vyakhyasyante 

Hence, the arguments put forth by Daya Krishna are based on 
a hurried generalization and thus cannot be accepted. 

Thus, I would like to point out that there are sources other 
than Nakamura and Potter to determine the works of Indian 
philosophy. Daya Krishna implies that unpublished or inacces¬ 
sible works are of little importance (p. 202) and appears on 
these flimsy grounds to dismiss Dramidacarya as insignificant. 
It is not so. Badarayana and following him Sankara mentioned 
a number of thinkers whose literature is not available to us. In 
fact, it is inherently plausible that the enormous success of 
Sankara Vedanta was the cause of the obliteration of many of 
the Vedantic currents of thought from which it emerged. This 
is one of the reasons why the numerical breakdown of first 
millennium thinkers belonging to different Vedantic schools 
seems pointless. 

Three. The evidences cited in the Sahkaradiguijayas are of less 
historical importance. These were written hundreds of years 
after Sankara and are in the form of eulogies to the great master. 
That does not mean that these contain no truth at all. I have 
already shown how the important disciples of Sankara, who 
were the pontiffs of the Mathas were taken up in these texts 
and not all others. But, I have difficulty in accepting Daya 
Krishna’s statement that ‘even Buddhists are ahead of the 
Vedantins, both in quantity and quality, thus nullifying 
the myth that they were defeated by Sankara.’ As per the nu¬ 
merical evidence, he gives, the Buddhists outnumbered the 
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Vedantins and hence qualitatively they were of large numbers. 
What does he mean by ‘quantitatively?’ Sankara’s confronta¬ 
tion with Buddhists was in the form of sastraic dialogue and not 
physical fight where number of persons taking the side of each 
fighter would matter, or a political assembly where head count¬ 
ing, or hand raising is taken as the criteria to win. In his writings 
and in the writings of Suresvara, we find the strong logic, that 
is employed to refute Buddhism and I am yet to come across 
any literature where Buddhists have offered any rejoinder to 
Advaitin’s claims. Hence in all probability, Sankara might have 
defeated the Buddhists in scholarly debates and what impact he 
made cannot be simply made by the head count of scholars. 

Four. Daya Krishna refers to Jayanta Bhatta and Udayana’s 
Atmatattvaviveka to prove that the former does not make a 
mention of Sankara and that the latter does not accept Advaitic 
liberation as the ultimate in his scheme of liberation. This 
point has been discussed by Balasubramanian in detail and I 
only would like to add one point which I feel pertinent to this. 
In Kashmirian writings, up to the period of Abhinavagupta 
(AD 1200), we don’t find any reference to Sankaracarya. But 
there are a number of references to Vedantic systems and 
Mandana’s writings are quoted at times. Sadyojyoti (AD 700) 
in his Naresvarapanksa refers to Vedanta which is not of an 
Advaita type in the strict sense of the term. The commentator 
of this text, Bhatta Ramakantha points out that ‘this tenet is 
similar for the knowers of Vedanta and Pancaratras. They also 
view that the merger of the Jivatma in Brahman, that is 
Narayana or the transcendental being is liberation.’ 17 

esa caprasahgah vedantavidam pdhcardtrdnam ca samanah, tairapi 

brahmani ndrdyandkhydyam ca parasyam prakrtau jivatmanam 

layah muktih abhyupagata. (Bhatta Ramakantha’s commen¬ 
tary on Naresvarapanksa, verse 1.67) 

In the Kashmirian writings, we find mention of a 
Parinamavedanta, a type of Vedanta which is similar to 
Bhartrhari’s position. In my view, they had a type of Vedanta 
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which was the earlier form of Advaita, rigorously formulated 
by Sankara. Hence, there is nothing wrong if Jayanta or 
Udayana did not mention Sankara by name. The problem 
comes when we try to equate Vedanta with Sankara which 
is why Daya Krishna fails to identify Vedanta in the 
Atmatattvaviveka. 

Five. Daya Krishna points out that Brahma-sutras had little 
impact on the philosophical scene in India after their compo¬ 
sition and, in fact, were practically absent when compared with 
the Sutras of Mlmarhsa, Nyaya and Vaisesika schools. My sub¬ 
mission here is that even in the Vedic period there were 
thinkers who tried to understand reality on the basis of logic 
and reason without involving the Vedic doctrines. The Sankhyas 
were one such group who showed the path and there soon 
appeared a number of thinkers who discovered independently 
new ways of emancipation quite independently of the Vedic 
tradition. As they discarded Vedic authority, they had absolute 
liberty of their conscience and soon there emerged too many 
different views followed by a large number of followers. It was 
a period of Indian dialecticians after the period of the epics 
and because of their (non-Vedic) logical stand, the sutra litera¬ 
ture evolved and became famous instantaneously and worked 
out thoroughly and elaborately in the following centuries. The 
result is that since there is no end to logical reasoning, there 
are bound to be further and further refinements. This per¬ 
haps justifies the greater number of thinkers, which actually is 
no glory to these philosophies. Nor is it a defect for other 
philosophies to have lesser number of thinkers. Sankara in his 
commentary on the Tarkapada shows how these schools are 
riddled with internal inconsistencies and those positions have 
been defended by refining and modifying the original posi¬ 
tions in the wake of attacks from other schools. That is the 
reason, I feel, why the Sutra literature becomes so prominent 
in Mlmamsa, Nyaya and other schools as they become the 
most important source of information overtaking the earlier 
existent texts. This is not the case with Vedanta. In Vedanta, 
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Sutras were based on the Upanisads, which are taken as the 
primary source giving a place of second fiddle to Sutras which 
show their referents to the Upanisadic passages. Moreover, 
the oral tradition of transmission of the knowledge did not 
leave behind much of writing material for the modern schol¬ 
ars to refer to. For example, there are no writings available of 
Govinda Bhagavatpada, the illustrious teacher of Sankara, who 
must have taught Brahma-sutras to the latter. Hence not find¬ 
ing enough references cannot be a deciding factor to prove 
Daya Krishna’s point. 

Six. Coming to Buddhism, Daya Krishna points out that 
there were not many references made to the Brahma-sutras in 
Buddhist literature. I would like to submit that a sincere and 
reconciliatory interaction between Vedanta and Buddhism was 
attempted by Gaudapada who tried to link the two schools. 
Bhavaviveka (AD 500) in his commentary Tarkojvala on the 
Mddhyamakahrdayakdrika quotes four passages which closely 
resemble Gaudapadakarikas. Santaraksita (AD 700) in his 
Madhyamikalamkarakdrikd quotes ten karikas to show the 
Upanisadic views and Kamalaslla (AD 750) a disciple of 
Santaraksita refers to those as Upanisat-sastra , 18 In all these 
cases, since the purpose is to refer to Upanisads and their 
tenets, there is no need to refer to sutras which need elabo¬ 
rate explanations to understand what they stand for. The 
Indian dialecticians are usually of the habit of not mentioning 
their opponents by name, they only refer to their views and 
refute them to avoid direct confrontation. That also may be 
one of the reasons why we don’t have reference to Badarayana 
in the literature of other schools. 


Conclusion 

In fine, it may be stated that, due to some reason or the 
other, the Brahma-sutras, as Daya Krishna points out from the 
available sources, have not made their presence felt in the first 
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millennium AD. Sometimes, some of the profound ideas pro¬ 
pounded by some great thinkers, remain dormant for decades, 
nay centuries, and are actively embraced when the general 
intellectual climate acquires the appropriate sensitivity and 
capability to understand those truths. If others are not aware 
of Brahma-sutras , that is not the problem of Badarayana or 
Sankara. Any great philosopher is interested, not in publish¬ 
ing his philosophy, but in symbolizing the truths he 
experienced. He documents them in order to share his expe¬ 
rience with posterity. The immediate posterity at times may 
not understand and utilize that knowledge. That is not the 
problem or shortcoming or even a deficiency of the thinker. 
He could well be far ahead of his times. The posterity may be 
in a position to appropriate the work much better and benefit 
from it. Regarding this, it may be pointed out that it is no 
great merit in having a plethora of thinkers and writers on a 
given philosophy, and to have a lesser number of thinkers in 
another school is not a matter of disgrace or unpopularity. 
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(e) ‘Shock-proof, ‘Evidence-proof, ‘Argument- 
proof World of Sampradayika Scholarship in 
Indian Philosophy 

(Some reflections on the comments and responses to the 
article entitled ‘Vedanta in the First Millennium AD: The 
Case Study of a Retrospective Illusion Imposed’ published 
in JICPR, Special Volume) 

It is both ‘gratifying’ and ‘shocking’ to read the responses and 
comments of well known scholars to the article that I wrote 
some time ago. ‘Gratifying’ because such outstanding scholars 
of Advaita Vedanta as Professor Balasubramanian, Professor 
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K. Saccidananda Murty and Professor G.N. Mishra not only 
read the article but chose to respond to it. ‘Shocking’ as I 
thought I was merely recording ‘facts’ which could be hardly 
be objected to be anybody as they were from sources which 
are accepted to be authoritative by the scholarly world in the 
field of Indian philosophy all over the world. Potter and 
Nakamura are highly respected for their objectivity, impartial¬ 
ity and comprehensive scholarship in respect of the things 
they have written about. Potter’s is the most comprehensive 
bibliography of Indian philosophy that exist in the English 
language. There is no other source of information available at 
present except that of Thangaswami Sarma’s which have been 
written in Sanskrit and covers only Nyaya-Vaisesika, Advaita 
Vedanta and Mlmamsa up till now. As for Nakamura, who 
would dare dispute his commitment to the cause of Indian 
philosophy spread over his whole life time resulting in monu¬ 
mental works of scholarship and insight such as was evident 
long ago in the one entitled Ways of Thinking of Eastern People. 
Both of them, of course, may be wrong here and there, for 
they are human beings like all of us. But before one disputes 
them, one should take special care and show why they are 
mistaken or wrong. 

The main contention of the paper was that, on all available 
evidence, the presence of Vedanta in the first millennium AD is 
far less than that of other schools in Indian philosophy during 
that period and that it does not enjoy the same supremacy as 
it did in second millennium AD particularly after 1200 AD. This, 
obviously, is a comparative, quantitative statement and hence, 
has to be contested on that ground alone, all other consider¬ 
ations are irrelevant as far as the contention of the paper 
concerned. 

The simplest way of refuting the contention would have 
been to show that it is incorrect. Comparatively speaking, the 
quantitative works which may be considered to be Vedantic in 
nature were actually far greater than the other schools of 
Indian philosophy taken singly, or even collectively. This has 
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not been done. The only exception is G. Mishra who has quoted 
a statement from Snbhasyaprakdsika of Srinivasacarya which 
states that ‘There existed ninety-six bhasyas as on the Brahma- 
sutras before Ramanuja who refuted all those views in his 
Sribhasya.’ 

If the statement of the author of Sribhasya-prakasika is 
correct, then obviously my main contention stands refuted. 
But there remain many questions still to be answered both by 
Professor G. Mishra and others who accept the truth of this 
statement. First, the statement is not of Ramanuja himself but 
of a commentator on Ramanuja’s work who is supposed to 
who is supposed to belong to the 18th or 19th century. (Intro¬ 
duction, Subhasya Prakdsika, Ed. by T. Chandrasekharan, 
Madras Govt. Oriental manuscript series 48). Secondly, as 
Srinivasacarya has stated that ‘Ramanuja refuted all these views 
in composing his Sribhasya’, it is incumbent on Professor 
Mishra to find out where exactly these refutations occur and 
on what grounds they are to be referred to separate earlier 
bhasyas on the Brahma-sutra. This is important as mere refu¬ 
tation of a position does not entail that the view so refuted 
belongs to a separate independent text, unless the name of 
the author is specifically mentioned by the person who is re¬ 
futing the views. Many a time, as Professor Mishra knows very 
well, the views which are being refuted are imagined as Purva 
Paksa by the author himself. Not only this, the same text may 
contain many Purva Paksas which are to be refuted by the 
opponent and hence no one-one co-relation can be estab¬ 
lished between the Purva Paksas and the text in which they are 
supported to have been propounded. It will be interesting to 
find what exactly were the views which Ramanuja was refuting 
and what are the grounds for the conjecture that Srinivasacarya 
has made in making such a statement in his work. 

Besides these, it may be assumed that if Ramanuja was re¬ 
futing these views they must be non-visistadvaitic in character 
and as we know that no other non-visistadvaitic schools of 
vedant existed before Ramanuja except that of Samkara, they 
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may be presumed to be advaitic in character. This will mean 
that all these 96 Bhasyas were advaitic in nature and must 
have been written between Samkara and Ramanuja, if 
Samkara’s writings do not show any awareness of them. But if 
they ‘really’ existed during this period then there must be 
some evidence of them in the writings of both the advaitins 
and the other schools of Indian philosophies which flourished 
during this period. It is unbelievable that Ramanuja was aware 
of all of them, but none of his predecessors knew about them. 
And what about the successors? Does Madhva or Vallabha or 
anyone else show any awareness of them and try to refute 
them in their writings from the viewpoint of the position held 
by their own Sampradayasl Surely, Vyastlrtha II, the author of 
Nyayamrta, may be expected to know about at least some of 
them and refute the advaitic arguments in his well-known work 
on the subject. The same should be true of Vedanta Desika 
(AD 1330) who belong to the visistadvaitga school itself. His 
famous work is entitled ‘Satdusani’ which is a trenchant cri¬ 
tique of the advaitic position and has been recently replied to 
by Pandit Anant Krishan Sastri in his ‘Satbhusani. To say, or 
suggest as Professor G. Mishra seems to do that all of them 
were ‘lost’ is to ask for an ‘act of faith’ which sounds so im¬ 
probable that no one can be expected to take it seriously. 

The only other text that Professor Mishra refers to is 
Snvidyamava of Vidyaranya which says that ‘There were five 
famous Acaryas between Gaudapada and Samkara.’ The state¬ 
ment of Vidyaryanya [once again, Professor Mishra does not 
give the date of Vidyaranya who seems to be a different per¬ 
son from the well-known author of Anubhutiprakasika (AD 1350) 
or information about the publication of the work he refers to] 
does not exactly entail the conclusion which Professor Mishra 
wants to draw from it for, obviously, the period from Badarayana 
to Samkara includes the period from Gaudpada to Samkara in 
it. Hence, it is not as if the five acaryas who are supposed to 
have occurred between Gaudapada and Samkara are in addi¬ 
tion to the other five that Potter is supposed to have mentioned 
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between Badarayana and Samkara in his bibliography. Profes¬ 
sor Mishra could have easily found the number of persons 
mentioned by Potter between Badarayana and Gaudapada and 
seen how far the total exceeds the number mentioned by us 
on the basis of Potter’s reference. 

The only person about whom there can be no dispute that 
he occurred between Badarayana and Gaudapada (AD 525) is 
Bodhayana (350 AD) . All others, in case we accept the current 
chronology, occur either after Gaudapada or may be regarded 
as his contemporary. The four advaitins whose dates are also 
given by us occur in the period between Gaudapada and 
Sarhkara, thus, leaving only one extra advaitin not mentioned 
by us during the period from Badarayana to Sarhkara so if we 
accept Vidyaranya’s statement then the total number of 
advaitins comes to 6 and not 5 as we had mentioned in our 
article. The correction is gladly accepted but does it affect the 
comparative picture we have drawn in any way what-so-over? 

Professor Mishra tries to suggest that one may ‘legitimately’ 
explain the non-availability of the bhasyas on the Brahma- 
sutra before Sarhkara by postulating the hypothesis that all of 
them were 'lost' due to various reasons. He writes for example 
that ‘Those commentaries might have been lost due to the 
ravages of time and numerous other factors such as constant 
quarrels among the scholars nourished by their patrons, kings, 
which went to the extent of destroying the existing literature 
of opposing schools’ (p. 140). This perhaps, is also meant to 
apply to all those 96 bhasyas which, according to Professor 
Mishra, must have existed because they have been referred to 
in Sribhasyapradlpika of Srlnivasacarya. Such a straggering loss 
of material which was known to Ramanuja needs to be ex¬ 
plained on more substantial grounds then saying that all of 
them must have been lost due to the attitude of the patron 
kings which ‘went to the extent of destroying (emphasis mine) 
the existing literature of opposing schools.’ The destruction of 
these 96 advaitic bhasyas could only have been done by the 
non-advaitic vedantins, who at that time, most probably would 
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have been visistadvaitins as the other non-advaitic schools of 
vedanta had not appeared on the scene. I wonder if the fol¬ 
lowers of Ramanuja would like the charge made against them 
by Professor Mishra which is transparently implicit in what he 
had said on the subject. 

The hypothesis of ‘loss’ to account for the absence of the 
advaitic texts before and after Samkara have been resorted to 
by other persons also who have responded to my article on 
the subject, but all of them, including Professor Mishra, forget 
that the hypothesis can equally be applied to the texts of other 
schools also. After all, the so-called ‘ravages of time’ do not 
distinguish between the advaitic and the non-advaitic texts and, 
as for the patrons, they belong to all schools of Indian phi¬ 
losophy and there is written evidence to show that most of 
them were hostile to advaita and advaita only. In fact, the 
charge of deliberate destruction of the texts of other 
Sampradayas is a slur on Indian system of patronage which 
generally supported the scholars of all persuasions and there 
is little evidence of any large-scale mass destruction of books in 
this country. 

The quantitative counter-evidence given by Professor Mishra, 
thus, does not seem to support what he is trying to establish. 
There is, however, another objection which questions the very 
legitimacy of the quantitative approach that I have adopted in 
the article concerned. The urge that it is ‘quality’ and not 
‘quantity’ that matters in all fields, including that of philoso¬ 
phy. I would readily accept this, as I do not believe that quantity 
alone connotes something important except in a marginal 
manner. Quantitative indices are important in certain con¬ 
texts and they cannot be ignored. It may remembered that 
the comparative context in which the article was written has 
an essential quantitative aspect and to deny its relevance in 
that context is, to my mind, utterly meaningless. 

But even if we bring in considerations of quality, how shall 
one ever be able to determine the quality of works that are just 
not there. And, secondly, who dares to deny the quality of 
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thinkers like Vasubandhu, Dignaga or Dhramakirti or Udyotkara 
or Akalaiika, to name but a few. The advaitic insight may be 
qualitatively of the highest order but philosophically it has to 
be exhibited in concrete works which are to be found in works 
before Samkara that can reasonably be considered Vedantic 
in character. The appeal to the ‘quality’ of works that are 
supposed to be lost, is an appeal which no one can take 
seriously in a cognitive context as literally ‘nothing’ can be 
said about it. 

A more fundamental objection has been raised by Professor 
Balasubramanian to my contention that ‘The presence of 
Vedanta in the first millennium AD thus can only be under¬ 
stood in terms of what happens to the Brahma-sutras, and the 
attention they aroused in the philosophical world of India 
after they were composed.’ (p. 202). According to him, ‘The 
relation between the Upanisads and Brahma-sutras is such that 
it is neither possible nor desirable to separate them.’ (p. 141). 
The same is said, in a sense, by Professor K. Saccidanand 
Murty when he concedes that if vedanta is considered to be 
that doctrine alone which is propounded in the Brahma-sutra 
then it will be certainly correct to say that it is not very con¬ 
spicuously present in the first millennium AD. The obvious 
implication of Professor Murty’s statement is that the situation 
will drastically change if the Upanisads were also to be taken 
as the legitimate source of what is known by the name of 
‘ Vedanta ’ in the philosophical tradition. 

Professor Balasubramanian’s objections to my separation of 
the Brahma-sutra from the Upanisads for the treatment of 
Vedanta as a ‘ philosophical” school appear to be the following. 
According to him, the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra are 
related in such a way that two cannot be separated in any 
meaningful way and that the attempt to do so is ‘the fallacy of 
separating the inseparables.’ He has given the examples of 
gold and bangle, clay and pot and, at a more abstract level, 
matter and form to explain his contention. The argument 
reminds one of the well-known contention of the advaitins 
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where the ‘reality’, that is, Brahama which itself has no form, 
appears to have form because of the upddhis which ultimately 
hide its reality instead of revealing it. This analogy will be 
totally unacceptable to any advaitin as he would not like to 
relegate the Brahma-sutra to the ‘illusory’ status which the ‘world’ 
is given because of the upddhis in the advaitic system. 

On the other hand, the relation between matter and form 
to which Professor Balasubramanian takes recourses will not 
be helpful either. This is so for the simple reason that the 
same matter can take different forms and that the same form 
can be exhibited in different materials. This is involved in the 
very notion of form as it is an abstraction which can be exhib¬ 
ited or exemplified in different materials. As for ‘matter’ it is 
ultimately a residual category, something absolutely formless, 
a pure potentiality—a point that Aristotle emphasized long 
ago. The mother in the story, which Professor Balasubramanian 
told to exemplify his view, could easily have satisfied the child 
by giving her a glass bangle instead of a gold one. 

It is bound to be objected that we are taking literally the 
example given by Professor Balasubramanian and not seeing 
the essential point which he is making. After all his main con¬ 
tention is that the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra are so 
integrally and intimately related to each other that the one 
can neither be separated nor understood without the other. 
The contention, if taken in its ‘strong’ sense, could imply not 
only that the Brahma-sutra cannot be understood without the 
upanisads but also that the upanisads cannot be understood 
without the Brahma-sutra. Professor Balasubramanian may find 
this very satisfactory, but it will entail the conclusion that no¬ 
body could understand the upanisads before the Brahma-sutra 
was composed. This is important as no one will deny that the 
Brahma-sutras were composed after the upanisads and are a 
human creation. Thus, there is a radical difference between 
the upanisads and Brahma-sutra especially for those who con¬ 
sider the former as Sruti, as the latter can never achieve that 
status being the work of a person called Badarayana who tried 
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to understand them according to his own insights. But if this 
is accepted then the Brahma-sutra, being the work of a human 
authority, can neither exhaust nor completely unfold the 
meaning of the Upanisads. In fact, alternative ‘human’ under¬ 
standings of the Upanisads are implicit in the situation and 
even the earlier analogy of matter and forms demands it as 
there is no reason why one particular form alone should ex¬ 
hibit or embody all the possibilities inherent in the substance 
to which it is trying to give a form. As a matter of fact, the work 
itself refers to earlier attempts of understanding the Upanisads 
and gives reasons for disputing their understanding. But if 
Badarayana can do it, so can others and there is no reason 
why the authority of Badarayana should be invoked to pre¬ 
clude this possibility in principle. The idea of there being other 
Brahma-sutras then the one ascribed to Badarayana is not as 
pre-posterous as it may appear to be at first sight. The Gita 
itself refers to the Brahma-sutra in 13.4, a fact mentioned by 
Professor G. Mishra in his comment on my paper. This ac¬ 
cording to Professor Mishra may point to the ‘...availability of 
some other Brahma-sutras which were known to the author of 
the Bhagvadglta.’ (p. 139). Sarhkara, according to him thinks 
otherwise and believes that the reference in the Gita is not to 
the text known as Brahma-sutra but to Brahman. This, of course, 
seems improbable as such an interpretation of the sloka does 
not make any sense, particularly if the phrase is taken 

seriously. 

Perhaps, the simple way out of the difficulty would be to 
assume that the author of the Gita has inadvertently referred 
to the Brahma-sutra of Badarayana and thereby revealed both 
the human authorship of the work and the relative date when 
it was composed which, on such an interpretation, will have to 
be assigned to a time which is later then that of the Brahma- 
sutra. This, of course, would be anathema to all those who 
treat the Gita as the word of the Lord himself and assign it to 
sometime at the end of the Diudpara age when the Maha- 
bharata war was supposed to have been fought. These people. 
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then, would have either to assign the Brahma-sutra to an even 
earlier date then that of the Mahabharata war or treat the 
Upanisads, where alone we find a distinctive reference to Brah¬ 
man, as being earlier to the war described in the famous epic. 

The problem has a simple solution, but nobody would like 
to ‘accept’ it because it will make the Gita a ‘human docu¬ 
ment’ written after the composition of the Brahma-sutra, and 
not the word of the Lord himself who delivered it at the be¬ 
ginning of the battle of the Mahabharata. The Gita also has 
many slokas which are a verbatim repetition of those given in 
the Upanisads and one has the problem of either treating the 
Upanisads as having being composed later then the Gita or 
vice-versa. But, whatever the alternative one chooses, it creates 
insuperable problems for those who want to treat the Gita as 
the message of the Lord delivered to Arjun at the battle-field 
of the Kuruksetra. 

There is another problem in the Gita which has generally 
not been faced. On the one hand, it claims for itself, or others 
have tried to claim for it, the status of an Upanisads which 
deals with Brahmavidya. A claim which is not recognised by 
anyone in the Indian tradition as it has always, being recognised 
as a smrti and not as a sruti in it. The other well-known state¬ 
ment that ‘The Gita gives the essence of all the Upanisads’ 
makes it rival of the Brahma-sutra which attempts to do the 
same thing and thus, suggests that the author of the Gitd was 
not satisfied with what the Brahma-sutra had done or conversely 
the author of the Brahma-sutra was not satisfied with what the 
author of the Gitd had done. 

The relations between the Upanisads, the Brahma-sutra and 
the Gitd are, thus, very complex and can not be treated in the 
simplistic way as has been done by Professsor R. 
Balasubramanian and Professor G. Mishra. There are other 
problems which have not been seen by them or anybody else. 
If the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra are ‘inseparable’ as Pro¬ 
fessor Balasubramanian has asserted, then the simple question 
as to which of the Upanisads are related in this ‘inseparable’ 
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way to the Brahma-sutra, will have to be faced by him and all 
those who accept what he had said in this connection. There 
would have been no problem if there was only one Upanisad 
or only a limited number of the Upanisads written before the 
Brahma-sutra, the essence of all of which was given in the 
Brahma-sutra. But as this does not happen to be the case, as 
the texts known as the Upanisads continued to be written long 
after the Brahma-sutra and even after Sarhkara, the problem in 
almost insoluble in nature. The Brahma-sutras, according to 
analysis of Nakamura, refer only the following Upanisads—- 
Brhadaranyaka Chhandogya, Aitareya, Kausitaki, Taittirlya, Isa, 
Kathaka, Mundaka, Prasna, Svetasatara and Mahanarayana. 1 

As will be evident from this, the Brahma-sutra does not refer 
to two important Upanisads, the Mandukya and the Maitrdyani, 
thus creating the problem that its author perhaps did not 
consider them to be of sufficient importance to be referred to 
in his work. On the other hand, Sarhkara is supposed to have 
written independent commentaries on a number of Upanisads 
and also written a Bhasya on the Brahma-sutra in which he has 
referred to the various Upanisads which he must have consid¬ 
ered authoritative. However, recently, doubts have been raised 
regarding the authenticity of ascription of some of these works 
to Samkara, mainly because of the critical textual works on 
these by Paul Hacker and Mayada. Professor Potter has sum¬ 
marized the position in his discussion on the subject in his 
volume entitled ‘Advaita Vedanta up to Samkara and his pu¬ 
pils’ in the Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies edited by him 
(Motilal Banarsidas, 1981). He writes, ‘The upshot of the 
most careful scholarship to date of the works of Sarhkara, 
therefore, is that the following may without question be ac¬ 
cepted as the work of the author of the Brahma-sutra bhasya. 
The Brhadaranyakopanisad bhasya, the Taittiriyopanisadbhasya, 
and the UpdesasahasrI. There seems no real reason to 
question the inclusion of the Aitareyopanisadbhasya, the 

1. See page 466-7, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy. 
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Chhandogyopanisadbhasya, the Mundakopanisadbhasya and 
the Prasnopanisadbhasya in this list. Beyond this point, how¬ 
ever, is only speculation.’ Thus, it seems that both the author 
of the Brahma-sutra and Samkara accepts only the authority 
of certain Upanisads and not of others even if they existed 
before the Brahma-sutra was composed. There seems, thus, to 
have been a ‘selective attitude' adopted by both in respect of the 
Upanisads that they chose to regard as Sruti for their purposes. 
This raises some fundamental questions regarding the so-called 
‘intergral’ and indisoluble relationship between the Upanisads 
and the Brahma-sutra for which Professor Balasubramanium 
has contended. The ‘relation’ has already been separated at 
least in relation to certain Upanisads by the author of the 
Brahma-sutra itself. In case we accept that those Upanisads 
existed prior to the times when the Brahma-sutra was com¬ 
posed. The selection,'in fact, exists even in respect of the 
upanisads which are referred to in the Brahma-sutra as some 
are openly being treated as major sources for what is being 
said and others treated only as minor (See Nakamura, pp. 
466-7). 

This, of course, would not have mattered if the Upanisads 
were not being treated as Sruti, because if some text or texts 
are considered in that way, all of its or their parts will have to 
be treated as having equal importance. If something is a Sruti, 
then one can not regard some parts of it as having greater 
authority then others. 

The relation of the Brahma-sutra to the Upanisads that ex¬ 
isted before it, is thus not only selective but also ‘imposes’ 
on them a structure which they themselves did not have. 
This structural organization consisting of adhyaya, pada 
and adhikarana undoubtedly ‘manifest’, as Professor 
Balasubramanian has pointed out, what was implicit in the 
Upanisads. However, it does not and cannot entail the conclu¬ 
sion that this is the only structure that is there, or that no 
alternative structural organization is implicit in the text or texts 
concerned. The structural organization of the Brahma-sutra 
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not only constrains us to see the Upanisads in a certain way 
but also creates the illusory impression that there is, and can 
be, no other way or ways of seeing the text/texts. 

There is a close parallel between what the Brahma-sutra has 
done in the context of the Upanisads and what the other 
sutra-texts have done in the case not only of other schools of 
Indian philosophy but also of all the other cognitive disci¬ 
plines in the Indian tradition. After all, everyone admits that 
there was a lot of discussion regarding the problems which the 
Mlmamsa Sutra or the Nyaya Sutra or the Vaisesika Sutra or 
the Yoga Sutra deal with before they gave a systematic organi¬ 
zation and presentation to what had gone before in their works. 
But once they were written, a Sastric form was given to the 
disorganized, scattered heterogeneous thinking regarding them 
which had occurred earlier. And, this was the reason why they 
became the points of departure for all subsequent thinking on 
the tradition by replacing completely whatever was written 
earlier on the subject. A Sastra gives a systematic structural 
organization to what had been thought earlier and, in that 
process, selects and highlights only those issues which it con¬ 
siders important, rejecting the others or neglecting them all 
together. The clearest example of such a phenomena occurs 
in Panini’s Astadhyayi in the Indian tradition. Everyone knows 
that after Panini there was introduced a radical distinction 
among the ways Sanskrit was spoken or written, a distinction 
which can be seen even today amongst the traditional schol¬ 
ars of the language when they point out to each other that 
such a prayoga is apaniniya or non-panimya. 

The same thing happens after the composition of the vari¬ 
ous Sastric texts in different fields of knowledge, as they not 
only superseded the earlier scattered pieces of knowledge re¬ 
lating to the subject, but also provided a model for what was 
to be regarded as ‘Knowledge’, in the strict sense of the term, 
in that domain. The same may be presumed to have occurred 
in the case of the Brahmasutra as they, after the composition, 
became the standard ‘reference point’ for what was to be 
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regarded, as the Sas^n’cform of knowledge. The Upanisads, of 
course, continued to have an independent existence and be a 
source of inspiration for all those who were interested in what 
was contained in them. But this was not ‘knowledge’ in the 
Sastric form, a point which is ignored by those who argue, like 
Professor Balasubramanian for their co-ordinate authority with 
the Brahma-sutras. This ‘independence’ of the Upanisads from 
the Brahma-sutras can easily be recognized by the fact that 
many people read the Upanisads without recourse to the 
Brahmasutras and that the latter are only important for those 
who care for the Sastric form of knowledge of what has come 
to be called Vedanta in the Indian philosophical tradition. 

The same, in fact, is the case with the Gita which, though 
included in the so-called Prasthana trayi by many of the 
vedantins, as an independent status of its own and does not 
even have a ‘Sastric’ form of organization of the material. The 
simple point is that the Brahma-sutras, because of the Sastric 
form of their structural organization, cannot be treated on par 
with either the Upanisads or the Gita which have a totally 
different form from that of the Brahma-sutras. 

There is, thus, a strict sense of the term philosophy which, 
if taken seriously, would include only the text known as Brahma- 
sutras under it. In a loose sense, however, the term may be 
applied to the Upanisads as they also treat many of the sub¬ 
jects which are treated in the Brahma-sutra. But, as pointed 
out earlier, there is the insoluble problem of what Upanisads 
to include and what to exclude. Samkara, for example, is sup¬ 
posed to have referred to Paingi and Jabala (p 46, Nakamura) 
Upanisads which find no place in the Brahma-sutras. Not only 
this, he writes an independent Bhasya on Mandukya Upanisads, 
which has not been referred to in the Brahma-sutras, accord¬ 
ing to Nakamura. As for Ramanuja, he is said to have quoted 
‘Garbha Culika, Maha and Subala Philosophy’ 1 which finds 
no place either in Samkara or in Brahma-sutra. 

1. Page 47, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy', Nakamura. 
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This, obviously, creates another difficulty for the thesis that 
the Brahma-sutra are so inseparably related with the Upanisads 
that they cannot be considered independently of each other. 
There is, however, another fact to which little attention has 
been paid by all those who argued for the ‘inseparable’ rela¬ 
tion between the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra. This 
concerns the status of the Mandiikya Karika in the Advaita 
tradition. Normally it is supposed to be almost of equal impor¬ 
tance to the Brahma-sutra, particularly in view of the fact that 
Samkara himself is said to have been influenced by it in the 
interpretation of the Brahma-sutra because his own teacher 
Govinda Bhagvatpada belong to the tradition deriving from 
that work. But the Mandukya Karika is, prima facie, a work on 
Mandukyop-nisada which finds no place in the Brahma-sutra 
itself. Thus, the tradition of Advaita may be said to derive from 
two sources; the one from the Brahma-sutra and the other 
from Mandakyakarika. The situation becomes a little clearer if 
we remember that Samkara himself wrote an independent 
Bhasya on the Mandukyopanisada even though, if Nakamura’s 
analysis is to be believed, he does not refer to it in the Bhasya 
on the Brahma-sutra. In any case, as there are so many 
Upanisads and most of the thinkers adopt a selective function 
in respect of them, nothing definitive can be said regarding all 
of them in their totality or of their relation to the Brahma- 
sutra or what has come to be called ‘Vedanta’ in the Indian 
philosophical tradition. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that the texts known as Upanisads continued to be 
written not only long after the Brahma-sutra was composed 
but even after Samkara had written his Bhasyas on some of 
the most important in them. There is another aspect relating 
to this whole issue which has not been paid attention to even 
though I had brought it to the notice of the scholarly world in 
my article entitled ‘The Upanisads—what are they?’ Many of 
the important Upanisads are a ‘ selection ’ from earlier texts and 
the selection, as pointed out in my article, is arbitrary as it does 
not sometimes include those portions in the original which 
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explicitly proclaim themselves to be Upanisads. As for the term 
‘vedanta’, there are so many problems in respect of it as pointed 
out in an even earlier article of mine entitled ‘Vedanta—Does 
it really mean anything at all?’ which as far as I know, have not 
been squarely faced by scholars who concern themselves with 
such issues. 

But, whatever may be the problem or problems concerning 
the relation of the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutras, little dif¬ 
ference is likely to be made even if we accept what Professor 
Balasubramanian has said on the subject. For a moment let us 
ignore all the objections raised above and accept his contention 
that the Upanisads and Brahma-sutra are so integrally related 
to each other that any attempt to separate them will be ‘to 
separate the inseparables’. This would only amount to accept¬ 
ing the Upanisads as an integral part of the Vedantic tradition 
along with the Brahma-sutras. But does this ‘acceptance’ change 
in any way the situation prevailing in the first millennium AD in 
respect of what has come to be called the Vedanta in Indian 
tradition? There are, as far as we know, no independent Bhasyas 
on the Upanisads during this period. There is, of course, an 
isolated reference to a work of Tanka (AD 500) on Chhandogya 
Upanisada in the New catalogues catagorum as mentioned in 
Potter’s Bibliography. There might be a few others, but would 
their inclusion change the ‘ comparative' picture of the presence 
of the Vedanta in the first millennium AD in any way whatso¬ 
ever? The ‘inclusion’ will certainly highlight the presence of the 
awareness of the Upanisadic stream in Indian philosophy dur¬ 
ing the millennium but it will not establish its dominant status 
there in any way, particularly, if it is compared with those of 
other schools of Indian philosophy. The term ‘ aupnisdic cer¬ 
tainly occurs and as pointed out by Nakamura, it refers to a 
school of thinking which is associated with the idea that the 
reality is one and hence non-dual in character (Nakamura, page 
252). This certainly is closed to the advaitic position but the 
‘school’, though known, hardly exercised any influence on 
dominant philosophical trends in the millennium before 
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Samkara appeared on the scene. In fact there are no indepen¬ 
dent works on either the Upanisads or the Brahma-sutra during 
this pre-Samkara period and though one may postulate innu¬ 
merable ‘lost’ bhasyas, Vartikas, tlkas, etc. on them, this can 
change the situation only for those who want to believe in some¬ 
thing which is against all evidence and arguments in this context. 

The situation certainly changes after Samkara, but as we 
pointed out in our article, it does not affect in any substantive 
way the ‘comparative’ strength of the so-called Vedanta vis-a- 
vis other philosophical schools which flourished during that 
period. It is true that there is a substantial change in the aware¬ 
ness of Vedanta and the concern with it after Sarhkara, but 
this in no way affects the truth of the contention that we had 
made in our article regarding the comparative status of Vedanta 
in the first millennium AD. 

Professor Balasubramanian had objected to my use of the 
word adhyasa as according to him ‘ Adhyasa is perceptual error, 
which is different from errors in reasoning as well as errors in 
interpretation’ (page 137). Professor Balasubramanian is an 
eminent authority on the subject but I would like to suggest 
that even if he is correct, there can be ‘extended’ use of the 
term, especially if the ‘extension’ preserves the essential char¬ 
acter of that in the context of which the original usages were 
adopted. Ultimately adhyasa is a term for erroneous cognition 
and there is no reason to confine it to the realm of perception 
alone. 

However, there is a problem in the traditional usage of the 
term in Advaita Vedanta itself to which I would like to draw his 
attention as well as of the other specialists in Advaita Vedanta 
who share his views regarding this issue. Samkara himself raises 
the question at the very beginning of his bhasya and had 
given the reply to the objection that how could there be adhyasa 
between the atman and the object when the atman is not an 
object of perception. The reply is at two levels. The first is to 
show that atman is an object of perception because it is an 
object of the ‘Asmadpratyaya’. Now this implies that ‘ Prayaksa ’ 
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can only be that which is a visaya of some pratyaya or other. But 
the moment such a definition of perception is accepted there 
can be no realm in principle which can be excluded from 
being an object of perception except the Nirvikalpaka pratyaksa 
which by definition is supposed to be the content of no con¬ 
cept what-so-ever. 

However, it is his reply at the second level which interests us 
more in the context of our discussion and it leads in a direc¬ 
tion which may shake the very formulation of advaitic thought 
as it has been developed up till now. Samkara observes that 
there is no such rule that the adhyasa shall occur only in rela¬ 
tion to an object which is present before our consciousness. It 
is not easy to give the exact translation of what is meant by the 
original text in this connection which reads as follows: <T T 
Pm: 3 ^Scrft«r?r t?cr i’ He does not just 

say this but gives a concrete example to illustrate his point. 
The example chosen is that of ‘ Akasa ’ which, according to 
him appears to be ‘ malind and also have a ‘ tala' in it, even 
though it is not an object of perception. The exact wordings 
are as follows—FWPft |’ The state¬ 

ment obviously suggests that it is only the ‘ignorant’ who 
‘erroneously ascribe’ ‘ Tala ’ or ‘malinta’ to akasa which 

cannot, in principle, possess this property as it is not an object 
of perception. The statement raises enormous problems, but 
we are not interested here in persuing them. The point we 
want to emphasize is that, according to Samkara, adhyasa can 
occur eve.n in respect of an object that is not an object of 
perception and that, hence, the objection that both the ob¬ 
jects have necessarily to be perceptual in nature for adhyasa to 
occur is untenable. In the example that he gives, only qne of 
the objects is non-perceptual in character, while the quality 
that is ascribed to it happens to be perceptual in character. 
But the restriction is not necessary, even if Samkara’s example 
may be said to imply it. A non-perceptual object may also have 
non-perceptual qualities ascribed to it which, on reflection, are 
discovered to have been erroneously attributed to it. Samkara 
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does not seem to have considered the problem of adhyasa in 
the context of properties that are essentially relational in char¬ 
acter, the relation being different from ‘ Samvaya ’ that is said 
to be obtained between properties and objects in the Nyaya 
tradition. But whatever may be the complexities produced by 
the introduction of these issues, there can be little doubt that 
Sarnkara does not seem to subscribe to the position of Profes¬ 
sor Balasubramanian in this connection. Samkara may have 
change his position later, or the advaitins may have adopted 
a non-Sarhkarite position on this subject later but, as far as 
these statements are concerned, they do not seem to support 
Professor Balasubramanian’s contention. Ultimately, the prob¬ 
lem relates to erroneous cognition in general and not to that 
which occurs in the context of perception alone. If the term 
adhyasa is to be restricted to the perceptual field alone then 
we’ll have to coin another term for erroneous cognition that 
occurs in other fields. But what would be given by it, only 
Professor Balasubramanian can tell. 

Professor Suresh Chandra has disputed the claim that the 
so-called Digvijay of Sarnkara during his own times and even 
later is hardly attested to by the facts as they are known today. 
He asks, ‘Was there any other scholar of Sarhkara’s time whose 
work excelled that of Sarnkara both in quality and quantity? 
Was there ... vedanta philosophy?’ (page 127) Surely, Profes¬ 
sor Chandra could have found the facts for himself had he 
taken the trouble to do so? The dates and period of Sarhkara’s 
time are not so well established as he seems to assume, but 
most scholars who have written on the subject agreed that 
there were outstanding contemporaries, both senior and jun¬ 
ior, who are said to have belonged to the same time as Sarnkara 
and who were outstanding philosophers by any standards. 
Kumarila is a well-known example, and so are many others. In 
fact, he has not even taken the trouble to find that the so- 
called account of Sarhkara’s Digvijaya is based on a work that 
was written much later than Sarhkara’s time. Professor G.C. 
Pande in his recent work on Sarhkaracarya has examined in 
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detail the whole question and concluded that ‘It (Samkara 
Digvijaya) could belong to a fairly extensive time bracket, viz. 
from the 14th to the 17th centuries’ (G.C. Pande, page 12). 1 
But even if we accept the earliest date, it would still have been 
written at least six hundred years after Samkara. It can, thus, 
hardly be cited as a reliable evidence as a contemporary ob¬ 
server of the scene. As for the so-called ‘failure’ of the ‘academic 
empire’ of Samkara, Professor Suresh Chandra does not seem 
to know the stature of a Padmapada or a Sureswara in the 
tradition of Advaita Vedanta, not to talk of Mandana Misra, in 
case he is supposed to be different from Sureswara. The tradi¬ 
tion of Advaita after Samkara and his immediate deciples is 
fairly strong, as we find at least three persons before Vacaspati 
Misra I, who supposed to have lived around AD 960 and wrote 
his famous commentary on the Brahma-sutra Bhasya of 
Samkara. As the date of Sureswara is given as AD 740, this will 
mean a time-lag of about 200 years during which, if Potter’s 
bibliographical information is accepted, we have three persons 
known as ‘advatins’ who have written on the subject. One of 
them, that is, Gyanottam, is said to have written on the Brahma- 
sutra Bhasya, while the other two, that is, Gyanaghana (AD 
900) and Vimuktatman (AD 950) are said to have written ‘Tattva 
(pari) Suddhi’, and ‘Istsiddhi’ respectively. Of these three, the 
work of Gyanottma, that is VidyasrI, has not been published, 
even though it is supposed to be a work on the Brahma-sutra 
Bhasya on Samkara and might provide are interesting link 
between the works of Padmapada, Sureswara, and Mandana 
Misra on one hand and Vacaspati Misra I on the other. The 
real impact, however, appears in the works of non-advaitic, 
and even anti-advaitic, thinkers such as Jayanta and Udayana, 
a fact already mentioned in our article. Yet, all these are sig¬ 
nificant pointers to the spreading influence of Samkara. They, 
in no way, mitigate the fact that all these thinkers taken to¬ 
gether do not stand anywhere near the quantity and quality of 

1. Page 12, Life and Thought of Samkaracarya by G.C. Pande. 
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work produced by others. The most surprising fact in this 
connection is that even Vacaspati Misra I, whose outstanding 
stature amongst the post-Sureswara advaitins is acknowledged 
by everyone, also wrote on both Nyaya and Sarhkhya with 
'equal! authority. 

Professor Suresh Chandra, thus, does not seem to have made 
slightest effort to find out the facts by himself, which he could 
have easily done if he seriously wanted to know what he was 
writing about. The ‘free-association’, the ‘free-wheeling’ method 
adopted by him," can hardly help matters. What, for example, 
can one say about the way he has dismissed the evidence of 
Haribhadra Suri in this regard, who occurred just after Sarhkara 
and must have been a contemporary of both Padamapada 
and Sureswara if the chronological dates of Potter are accepted. 
He writes in this connection that, ‘Haribhadra’s work cannot 
be considered as the “general survey” of the schools of phi¬ 
losophy existing at his time. It was simply a survey of the 
philosophical system of his choice’ (page 129). Suresh Chandra 
should have known that a ‘survey’ is generally made by a 
person as objectively as possible and not determined by any 
subjective, personal whim on one’s part. After all why should 
one write a survey? And Haribhadra Suri was not an ordinary 
name in Jain tradition. What is even more surprising is to find 
Suresh Chandra writing, ‘The best way to reject a philosopher 
is to ignore him. But motives should not be imputed.' (page 129). 
He conveniently has forgotten that Haribhadra Suri was not 
writing about individual philosopher but generally accepted 
schools of Indian philosophy in his times. And, who is imput¬ 
ing motives, if not Suresh Chandra himself as he just writes 
after this that the survey he had written was not objective but 
only a result of his ‘choice’. If this is not imputing motives 
than what it is? 

Professor Suresh Chandra has made another distinction 
which he thinks is of crucial importance in the context of 
the article I had written. This is the distinction between the 
‘common-practitioner’ and one, ‘who knows Vedanta by 
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philosophical arguments concerning the identity of T with 
‘Brahman’, or, in other words, the distinction between the 
‘lay-man’ and the ‘professional philosopher’ who specializes 
in Vedanta as a school of philosophy with ratiocinative, argu¬ 
mentative expository sense of the term. He draws this distinction 
in the very beginning of his article, but forgets that it is totally 
irrelevant in the context of the contention that I had made in 
my article on the subject. After all, I was concerned only with 
the latter and not the former and, in fact, it could not have 
been otherwise as the question of the comparative presence of 
Vedanta in the first millennium AD cannot be decided by 
any appeal to empirical facts concerning the ‘common- 
practitioners’ about whom Professor Chandra is talking and 
whose beliefs he is worried about. He has not asked himself 
even the simple question as to how such an empirical investi¬ 
gation can ever be carried out in respect of persons who are 
dead and gone and about whose beliefs no record had been 
left, as far as I know. Perhaps Suresh Chandra knows about 
these records and, if so, he will enlighten us by his empirical 
investigation on the subject soon. But I hope that even he will 
accept the distinction which is obtained at all levels and in all 
fields between what may be called, to use an Indian term, the 
‘Sdstric’ tradition of knowledge and the common beliefs of the 
people who generally do not entertain one set of beliefs only, 
but have an amalgam of them, little caring for the consisten¬ 
cies in them. The question, then, was how to find the presence 
of ‘Sastric’ tradition of Vedanta in the first millennium AD and 
I will suggest that not only Suresh Chandra, but also all the 
others who have commented on my paper undertake this work 
and come to a conclusion on their own on the basis of evi¬ 
dence that is available to them. I look forward to their 
investigations and conclusions and I will be happy to revise my 
own judgement in the light of the conclusions they reach. I 
may make it clear that I am neither a ‘Vedantin’ not ‘anti- 
Vedantin’ and that I myself had shared the view prevalent in 
this regard as I had read the same books which my colleagues 
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had read. They can not imagine the surprise and the shock 
received when I accidently stumbled on the evidence which, at 
least to my mind, lead to a different conclusion and ‘de¬ 
manded’ to be brought to the attention of the scholarly world 
so that they may deal with it as honestly as possible. I would 
like to add that in all intellectual matters one has to have what 
I have called ‘Nihsanga buddhi’ which is analogous to what 
the Lord had called ‘Niskama Karma’ in the Gita. And, I may 
add one thing more, that for a ‘real’ advaitin, it should not be 
difficult, for his consciousness ultimately is not ‘attached’ to 
any specific nama, rupa or doctrine what-so-ever. 


Daya Krishna 
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What are the Different Forms of Advaita 
and How are They to be Distinguished 
from Each Other? 

DAYA KRISHNA 


Different Forms of Advaita : What Do 
They Mean? 

What is the exact difference between the following: Advaita, 
dvaitadvaita, acintyabhedabheda, anubhevadvaita, Kasmira, Saivism, 
Saiva Siddhanta, Vira Saivism, and Visistasaivadvaita and Saiva 
Vedanta. 


Different Forms of Advaitism; What Do They 
Mean?: A Reply 
N.S. Dravid 

Under the above heading Professor Daya Krishna has asked 
for an explanation of the distinction amongst different forms 
of Advaitism like Advaita, Dvaitadvaita, Saivism, etc., that are 
in vogue in Indian philosophy. Since each of these Advaitisms 
represents a full-fledged school of philosophy only a brief 
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account of the basic tenets of each of these schools can be 
given in this note. It may be mentioned first that some of the 
schools listed by Daya Krishna like Kasmlr Saivism or Vira 
Saivism are not traditionally characterized as Advaitism 
although they have some of its distinctive features. We start 
the explanation with the ‘Advaitism’ of Sankara which is in a 
sense the forerunner of all other Advaitisms which are of the 
nature of diverse philosophical reactions to the former and 
are propounded by the great acaryas like Ramanuja, Vallabha, 
Chaitanya, Jivagoswami, etc. It may be mentioned here that 
‘anubhavadvaita’ referred to by Daya Krishna is not the name 
of any well-known school of Advaitic philosophy, although the 
word happens to be used by Udayana, and perhaps some other 
authors too, to describe the Vijnanavada or the idealistic stand¬ 
point of the Yogacara Buddhists. The word has been used in 
some contexts in other senses too. Such is also the case with 
Visistasaivasiddhanta, listed as a kind of Advaitism by Daya 
Krishna. According to Sankara, the first propounder of 
Advaitism, reality is absolute, nondual, infinite and it excludes 
all differences there being nothing other than it which is simi¬ 
lar or dissimilar to it. Even within it there are no differences of 
part and whole, qualified and qualifier, etc. All differences are 
mere appearances of the absolute and they are the projec¬ 
tions of maya, the cosmic illusion. The possibility of such a 
projection is illustrated by our dream reality experiences in 
which we, the dreamers, project our own selves as all kinds of 
things other than ourselves and experience them as such. The 
apparent and ad hoc reality of the dream-objects is not intrin¬ 
sic to them as it is our own reality appearing as belonging to 
them. Even we ourselves are the projections of the basic abso¬ 
lute reality. This apparent reality is inexplicable as it is not 
absolutely affirmable or totally deniable. The realization of the 
absolute nature of the ultimate reality dissipates all this illusion 
leaving behind nothing but the absolute reality. So we can 
even say that the world is the illusory content of the dream 
being consciously dreamt by Brahman, this being the basic 
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difference between our dreams and the dream of Brahman, 
which as absolute consciousness may be likened to bright light 
containing all the different spectra of colours within it. 

‘Dvaitadvaita’ is—as the very etymology of the word suggests— 
a kind of Advaitism which does not militate against Dvaitism. It 
admits their co-existence which in a way is supported by com¬ 
mon experience. We commonly distinguish for example a thing 
and its qualities and yet we so often refer to them as identical 
with each other. We say that ‘the clay-pot is a material object’ 
and that ‘red is the colour quality of this object’. This does not 
prevent us from expressing their identity by making a true state¬ 
ment like ‘The clay-pot is red’. The pluralist philosophers take 
the word red, in its indirect sense, namely, ‘That which has 
redness’ instead of its literal sense. But there is no need to take 
recourse to such uncommonsensical interpretation of a com¬ 
mon word only to maintain the nonexistent radical opposition 
between duality and non-duality. In a certain respect, two or 
more things can be identical and in some other respect can be 
different too from each other. So God, the self and the world 
are related with each other according to Dvaitadvaita both 
through identity and diversity. The various details concerning 
such a view—like God’s powers of controlling, enjoying, etc. are 
not of much philosophical significance. In relation to Advaitism 
what needs to be noted is the basic principle that identity does 
not exclude diversity for Bhatta Bhaskara and others who up¬ 
hold the Dvaitadvaita doctrine. 

The Acintyabhedabheda variety of Advaitism owes its origin 
to Jivagoswami’s (of sixteenth century AD) writings has much 
affinity to Dvaitadvaita but the difference-cum-non-difference 
relation holding between God, the soul and the world is con¬ 
sidered by this school as non-conceptualizable. These three 
basic entities being of quite different intrinsic natures, the 
relation between them cannot be adequately formulated. Unlike 
Ramanuja who regards the sentient self and the insentient 
matter as the infinite attributes of God, the above school 
treats these latter as just manifestations of God’s energy. The 
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insentient matter or Prakrti and the God-dependent self can¬ 
not actually characterize God’s infinite and infinitely sentient 
being as this would delimit God’s nature. Ramanuja foresee¬ 
ing this difficulty has invested even God’s attributes with infinity. 
In this respect the qualified non-dualism of Ramanuja comes 
very close to Spinoza’s substance attribute philosophy, the only 
significant difference between these two being that according 
to Ramanuja divine attributes are infinitely benevolent while 
Spinoza does not say anything like this about mind and mat¬ 
ter which are the two infinite attributes of the infinite substance 
in his view. 

Saiva Siddhanta, a creed very popular mainly in South India 
and having followers and scholars devoted to its study almost 
all over the world to-day has not much in common with what 
is known as Kasmlr Saivism otherwise known as the Pratyabhina 
school. The main doctrines of this school are these: God Siva, 
who is beginningless, omniscient and omnipotent is the 
supreme reality. He is described as Saccidananda which is taken 
to imply that He possesses the attributes of self-existence, es¬ 
sential purity, intrinsic wisdom, infinite intelligence, freedom 
from all bonds, infinite grace, and infinite bliss. Siva, though 
possessing all these attributes, is not the sole creator of the 
world which is real and devoid of consciousness. Siva with the 
cooperation of His Sakti creates the world. The principle of 
Karuna which determines the empirical and spiritual career of 
each self, is also the instrument of God’s operation. Sakti is 
the link between Siva, the pure consciousness and the uncon¬ 
scious world. About the nature of the relationship between 
God, the soul and the world, nothing very original has been 
said by Saiva Siddhanta which the other Vedantic schools have 
not said. It will be more appropriate to treat this school as 
theology, rather than philosophy. 

Vira Saivism is out and out theology. Not much theorizing 
of philosophical significance is traceable in the writings of this 
school. It may be called a kind of Advaitism only by courtesy 
(Siva being the supreme reality according to it). 
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Kasmlr Saivism is, however, an important form of Advaitism. 
Siva, the infinite consciousness which is absolutely unrestricted 
and independent, is the sole reality of the world. The world 
exists within the infinite consciousness as an independent exis¬ 
tent. Unlike in other Advaitic schools, the existence of an 
instrumental cause like maya or prakrti for the creation of the 
world is not admitted by this school. God creates everything 
(absolutely everything) by the force of his will or energy, God 
makes the world which has its being within Him to appear as 
if it is outside Him and other than Him. By His own power 
God manifests Himself as the innumerable selves enjoying the 
world. It is obvious from this brief account that the God of this 
school is not much different from the Brahman of Advaita 
Vedanta, which maintains that Brahman is both the efficient 
and the material cause of the world. But unlike in Advaita the 
energy of God is supposed to be endowed with aspects like 
intelligence, ananda or bliss, will and kriya. 

The above is just a bare account of the various Advaitisms 
unsupported by any reason adduced by their respective 
advocates. 
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Is Udayana a Pracchanna Advaitin ? 

DAYA KRISHNA 


Udayana, by common consent, is usually regarded as the last 
of the Naiyayikas of the old school before Garigesa started 
what is called the Navya Nyaya or the new school of Nyaya 
which replaced older Nyaya completely. Yet, Udayana, in his 
Atmatattvaviveka, gives six stages of realization of the self in 
ascending order out of which the third and the fifth are de¬ 
scribed by him as advaitic positions and the fifth is considered 
only one step lower than that of the Nyaya which occupies the 
highest position in his system. As the difference between the 
two is only marginal, that is, whether the self when completely 
established in itself without any relation to any object whatso¬ 
ever can still be regarded as conscious in any relevant sense of 
the term. Not only this, he closes the book with the recom¬ 
mendation to meditate on the self and suggests the gradual 
stages of realization which would occur during the course of 
meditation. In the light of all this, would it not be more proper 
to treat him as almost an advaitin who is concerned with the 
realization of the self and believes that it can only be so real¬ 
ized through the usual meditational practices associated with 
the advaita Vedantins who deny the awareness of any object 
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including the self in such a realization? Where is the Naiyayika 
in all this? And, should not we, therefore, call him almost an 
advaitin, a pracchanna advaitin? 


‘Is Udayana a Pracchanna Advaitin?': 

A Reply 

Daya Krishna has raised the question whether Udayana, the 
author of Atmatattvaviveka and other works on Nyaya-Vaisesika 
philosophy is a disguised Advaitin. The grounds for raising 
such a question are, as stated by Daya Krishna, certain re¬ 
marks made towards the end of Atmatattvaviveka by Udayana. 
In these remarks Udayana seeks to highlight the distinction 
between the ultimate philosophical positions of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and Advaita. Elsewhere in Atmatattvaviveka and in Nyaya- 
kusumahjali as also in his commentaries Udayana has either 
criticized the Advaitic position or cast aspersions on it by mak¬ 
ing slightly disparaging remarks about it. In the aforementioned 
remarks, Udayana goes one step further in his denunciation 
of Advaita by maintaining that the quintessence of Advaita is 
to be found only in the Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine of the abso¬ 
lute self and not in the doctrine of self-conscious Brahman as 
upheld by the so-called Advaita of Sankara. The atman or self 
as understood by Nyaya-Vaisesika becomes totally devoid of all 
its special qualities, even including knowledge in the state of 
release. The Advaita of Sankara, despite its claim to Advaitism, 
does not subscribe to such a view of absoluteness of self or 
Brahman which is nothing but pure consciousness. In the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika view the knowledge that leads to the release of 
self from bondage is dissipated of itself in the state of release 
leaving the self by itself. In the Advaita of Sankara however 
the last vrittijhana which brings about seifs release is, of course, 
dissipated in release but with this dissipation the conscious 
being of the self stands revealed. There is, thus, no real 
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absolutism in the Advaita of Sankara. The real absolutism or 
Advaitism is that of Nyaya-Vaisesika only in Udayana’s consid¬ 
ered view. 

N.S. Dravid 



5 


/ 

Slokardhena Pravaksyami Yad Uktarh 
Granthakotibhih, Brahmasatyam Jaganmithya 
Brahmajivaiva Naparah 

SANGHAMITRA DASGUPTA 


Slokardhena pravaksyami yad uktarh granthakotibhih, 
Brahmasatyam Jaganmithya Brahmajivaiva naparah 

Who said this and in which Book? 


Reply to the Query Raised by 
Sanghamitra Dasgupta 

The off-quoted verse, attributed to Adi Samkara, occurs in 

Brahma JhanavaUmdla, verse 20. Professor S. Sankaranarayanan 

/ / _ 

quotes a part of this verse in his Sri Samkara (The Adayar 
Library and Research Centre, Chennai, 1955), p. 156. Another 
reading of this verse is: 

Brahma satyam jaganmithya jivo brahmaiva naparah, I 
anena vedyarn sacchastram iti vedantadindimah II 
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See ‘Brahmajnanavalimala’, V. 20, Vedanta-sandarbha (Advaita 
Grantha Ratna Manjusha-?>2, Mahesh Research Institute, 
Varanasi, 1989), p. 378. Yet another reading of this verse 
occurs in Vedantadindimah V. 66 in Vedanta-sandarbha. It is as 
follows: 

Brahma satyam jaganmithya jlvo brahmaiva naparah I 
jiivanmuktastu tadvidvan iti vedantadindimah II 


R. Balasubramanian 
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Mimamsa 
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Dravya-Tyaga: Staal’s View—Editor’s 
Note and Letter 

DAYA KRISHNA 


Editor’s Note 

Professor J.F. Staal is well-known for his work in the field of 
Indian philosophy. His work on the Vedic Yajna entitled Agni, 
along with the film that he had made on it, has made him 
jusdy famous for what he has done. Yet, in the course of what 
he has written on the subject, he has made highly questionable 
statements which have been accepted as true, on his author¬ 
ity, by other experts in the field. One such statement refers to 
the formula which is uttered along with the offering of obla¬ 
tions in the fire. His interpretation of the sacrificial offering 
has been accepted uncritically by many on his authority. Wendy 
Doniger O’Flaherty, for example, quotes Staal without giving 
any inkling to the reader that there is another side to the story 
and that, according to Staal himself, there is a contradiction in 
the situation. As she does not give the exact page number 
from where the quotation is taken, it is difficult for the reader 
to check on the original quotation and the discussion around 
it, even if he or she wishes to do so [see Wendy Doniger 
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O’Flaherty (ed.), Karma and Rebirth in Classical Indian Traditions 
(Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1983), p. 12]. 

Professor Staal knows a lot of traditional scholars in the field 
of Mimamsa. In fact, the volume on Agni itself is supposed 
to have been produced in collaboration with Shri C.V. 
Somayajipad and Shri M. Itti Ravi Nambudri. But one wonders 
if Professor Staal ever talked to these persons about his theory 
of sacrificial offering in the Vedic Yajha. Or, if he did so, what 
their opinion about it was. 

In any case, here is the opinion of some of the most out¬ 
standing Mimamsa scholars in India about what Professor Staal 
has written in his book Agni: The Vedic Ritual of the Fire Altar 
(Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1984) on the subject. The schol¬ 
ars, of course, were not told whose view it was that they were 
being requested to comment upon. A Sanskrit translation of 
Professor Staal’s original piece in English was sent to them 
along with a covering letter, both of which are published here 
together with the replies received in response to our request. 
A copy of each of the comments has been sent to Professor 
Staal for his reply, and as soon as it is received, it will be 
published in the pages of the JICPR 

A dialogue between current scholarship and classical learn¬ 
ing has generally not been possible up till now, and the two 
have lived in worlds apart with hardly any interchange be¬ 
tween them. The JICPR will try to break this isolation, and 
build a bridge which may provide a two-way traffic between 
them. This is the first step in that direction. Let us hope there 
will be many more such attempts in the pages of the JICPR 
in future. 


Letter from the Editor 
Addressed to Mimamsa Scholars 

I am sure you must be aware that a lot of Western scholars 
have written a great deal regarding the Vedas and interpreted 
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it in different ways. But, as most of it is written in a language 
other than Sanskrit, it does not usually come to the notice of 
traditional Sanskrit scholars in our country. In order to over¬ 
come this difficulty, we are planning to bring some of the 
important contributions of outstanding Western scholars, not 
merely in the field of the Vedas but also regarding other 
branches of knowledge, to the notice of our traditional pandits 
through getting them translated into Sanskrit and asking them 
what they think about the interpretation. 

As a beginning in this direction, I am enclosing herewith an 
interpretation of Dravya-Tyaga in the Vedic Yajha given by a 
very well-known Western scholar who has worked in this field 
for a long time. May I request you to please consider his in¬ 
terpretation and send me your considered response regarding 
it for publication in the Journal of the Indian Council of Philo¬ 
sophical Research. We would send your response to the original 
writer for his reply and the same, when received, will be sent 
to you and also be published in our Journal. 

(a) Staal’s Interpretation of Dravya-Tyaga 
by Daya Krishna 

The Srauta Sutras of the late Vedic period offer several defini¬ 
tions of ritual. One that is often quoted characterizes it as 
comprising three things: dravya, ‘the substance (used in obla¬ 
tions)’; devata, ‘the deity (to which oblations are offered)’; 
and tyaga, ‘renunciation (of the fruits of the ritual acts)’. The 
tyaga is a formula pronounced by the yajamana or patron at 
the culmination of each act of oblation. When the officiating 
priest, on behalf of the yajamana, makes the oblation into 
the fire for one of the gods, for example Agni, the Yajamana 
says: 

This is for Agni, not for me (agnaye idarn na mama). 
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At this point a contradiction begins to appear, which becomes 
increasingly explicit in the ritualistic philosophy of the Mimamsa. 
The reason for performing a specific ritual is stated to be the 
desire for a particular fruit or effect. The stock example of the 
Mimamsa is: 

He who desires heaven shall sacrifice with the Agnistoma 

ritual (agnistomena svargakamo yajeta). 

But this fruit is renounced whenever the yajamana utters his 
tyaga formula of renunciation. The effect, therefore, is not 
obtained. 

The resulting picture is further complicated by another 
apparent contradiction. The rites are subdivided into two 
classes, ‘obligatory’ ( nitya ) and ‘optional’ ( kamya ). Unlike the 
Agnicayana, which is kamya, the Agnistoma is a nitya rite: 
every brahman has the duty to perform it. So here is a ritual 
that appears to be optional, since it is confined to those who 
desire heaven (nobody’s duty), but that is also not optional 
because it is a prescribed duty, and that does not bear any fruit 
because its fruits are ultimately abandoned. The texts reflect 
such contradictions. The Mimamsa Sutra, basic manual of 
the ritual philosophy of the Mimamsa, lays down that the 
rites lead to happiness, but the subcommentary ‘Straight 
Spotless’ ( Rjuvimala ) observes that this does not apply to 
obligatory acts. 

(b) Comments by Pandit Pattabhirama Sastri 

There is a maxim which says: ‘It is easy to please one who is 
ignorant and easier still to please one who knows the subject 
well, but even Brahma (the god of knowledge) cannot please 
a man complacent in the little that he knows’. I feel, to begin 
with, a little ashamed in replying to antagonistic opinions 
expressed by a man who has no connection at all with any 
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part of the Vedas, nor with the performance of activities, 
whether srauta or smarta (that is, enjoined direcdy by the Vedas 
or through the Smrtis) related to the Vedas. 

All srauta activities (enjoined in the Vedas), whether of yajna, 
dana (giving) or homa (offering libation), have two elements: 
devata (a god) and dravya (things). Both these are known 
through injunctions. Vidhi (Vedic injunction) is expressed 
through padas with a taddhita-e nding, such as, ‘ agneyo’ 
stakapalah ’, ‘sauryam carum’, ‘ vaisvadevyamiksa’ and the like. 
These indicate both the devata and the dravya. Sometimes a 
vidhi is expressed through the fourth case-ending ( caturthi 
vibhakti) ; for example, ‘yadagnaye ca prajapataye ca say am juhoti’. 
This indicates only the god (devata). The dravya to be used is 
indicated by a separate- injunction such as ‘ payasa juhoti (of¬ 
fers a libation of milk), ‘dadhna juhoti’ (offers a libation of 
yoghurt). 

In some cases there are also examples where the devata is to 
be known through the syllables contained in the Vedic mantra 
(mantravarnena) and the dravya is indicated through a sen¬ 
tence expressive of use or application (viniyogavakya). Thus 
there is more than one way of expressing a vidhi. 

Having known the devata and the dravya, the activities [which 
are part of a sacrifice) are performed according to prescrip¬ 
tions given in the Kalpasutra. These activities are threefold; 
namely, yajna, dana and homa. The yajna to be performed is 
enjoined through the verb, ‘yajati’, dana is indicated through 
‘dadati’ and homa through, ‘juhoti’. A yajna is defined as: giv¬ 
ing up dravya for a devata (devatoddesena dravyatyagah). Dana is 
the relinquishment of ownership that one has over a thing 
(dravya) in such a manner that it passes on to another who 
then becomes its owner. Homa is putting (praksepa) the thing 
to be offered in the enjoined place. The giving up of some¬ 
thing in a yajna consists only in relinquishing one’s ownership 
of the thing without its passing to another. In dana the 
process is completed only when the ownership is passed on to 
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another person. In yajha the process of relinquishment is an 
internal mental process, but in dana it also has a physical 
counterpart, the act of giving being accompanied with the 
words, ‘I give this to you, O brahmana, it is not mine’. In yajha 
the giving is accompanied with the words, ‘this is for Agni, not 
mine’ (agnaye idarh na mama), the process of relinquishment 
being purely mental with no physical counterpart. This is the 
distinction between yajha and dana. The distinction is indi¬ 
cated by a difference in the use of words: [in giving to the 
brahmana], the address is, ‘to you’ ( tubhyam ), but in giving to 
Agni it is, ‘for Agni’ (agnaye). Homa is an act of placement and 
is purely physical. The act is, however, a necessary part of yajha 
which cannot be accomplished without it, since the thing 
( dravya ) given up for the sake of a god has to be deposited 
somewhere. This is also known as pratipatti-karma (the con¬ 
summation of completion of an action). The place where the 
deposit has to be made is enjoined as agni (fire), the agni 
known as the ahavaniya. The etymology of the word ‘ agni' is 
as follows: ‘etya dagdhva nayatityagnih’ (that which having re¬ 
ceived something carries that further). Agni is a god, and not 
merely physical fire. It is that god who after burning carries 
away the dravya given away by the yajamana and placed in it by 
the adhvaryu priest. A distinction must be made here between 
agni in which something is physically deposited and the agni to 
which it is offered. The agni to which something is ‘given’ is 
a god, but the agni in which things are placed for the purpose 
is a physical object, a fire lit for the purpose and known by 
such names as ahavaniya, garhapatya, etc. In sentences that 
express injunctions, agni as god is articulated through the use 
of a pada ending in a taddhita: ‘agneyah’, this is the agni to 
whom an offering is made. The other physical ( laukika) agni 
on which the offering is merely placed is articulated through 
the use of the seventh case-ending (saptami vibhakti ): 

‘ ahavaniye'. From the foregoing it is to be understood that the 
yajamana, having purified the dravya to be offered through 
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processes such as avadana, relinquishes it for the sake of a 
specified god [with the words], ‘it is for Agni, not mine’ or ‘it 
is for Indra, not mine’ and the like. The dravya, thus relin¬ 
quished, has to be placed in the ahavaniya fire. Consequently, 
what is placed in the fire is dravya which has already been 
given up. In this entire process the part which consists of the 
act of giving up or relinquishing is the yajna', the other part, 
namely, the placement of the dravya in the fire is homa. Now, 
where, may I ask, during this whole process is one giving up 
the fruit of one’s action? 

Let me give more details of the order in which things are 
done. In yajnas, where the dravya to be offered is purodasa, the 
injunctions are, ‘ yavairyajetd (one should perform the yajna 
with barley); ‘ vnhibhiryajetd (one should perform the yajna 
with paddy). Having learnt from this that paddy is to be used 
in the yajna, a sufficient quantity is poured out for the pur¬ 
pose; it is then threshed and cleansed. Rice is separated from 
winnowed grains, powdered and roasted. The roasted rice flour 
is formed into a ball of tortoise shape with the help of hot 
water kept for the purpose. The ball is then roasted in pot¬ 
sherds ( kapala ); a piece of it equal to the size of half a thumb, 
measured from the tip is cut away from its head and placed in 
the sacrificial wooden ladle. This is tossed into the ahavaniya 
fire by the adhvaryu priest when the hotr priest intones the 
vasatkara. At that very moment the yajamdna performs the act 
of giving up his ownership of the offered dravya. The three 
acts of intoning the vasatkara, tossing the dravya into the fire 
and its giving up by the yajamdna occur at the same time. I do 
not see how another act of giving up the fruit, which is yet to 
materialize of the action, can take a jump and intrude into the 
process? Perhaps the Western pandit will be able to tell us! 

Vedic injunctions ( vidhis ) are of various kinds: utpatti-vidhi 
(which enjoins nothing more than the yajna to be performed), 
viniyoga-vidhi (which enjoins the acts to be performed), prayoga- 
vidhi- —the manner in which these actions are to be performed 
(their order) and adhikara-vidhi (which tells as to who is 
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entitled to undertake the performance of the sacrifice). These 
are given in the Brahmana texts—Apastamba, Asvalayana and 
other authors of the Srauta-sutras, have given their expositions 
as to how a yajha should be performed. The iwtra-writers do 
not give the laksana (definition) of yajhas. Such a laksana can 
be given in a single sutra; it is not necessary to write a lengthy 
treatise for the purpose. When the Western pandit says that 
the Srauta-sutras are works which formulate a definition of yajha 
(that is, offer a laksana of yajha), he is only parading his igno¬ 
rance. Such is the true state of affairs. 

Now, what the Western pandit does is to separate a sen¬ 
tence from the context as a whole: the sentence which 
accompanies the act of giving up on the part of the yajamana, 
namely, ‘ agnaye idam na mama', and formulates an opposing 
view of his own with the intention of exhibiting an inconsis¬ 
tency in the MImamsa understanding of yajha. He is greatly 
deluded in this. The chief subject of the MImamsa discourse 
is dharma. As the sole source for the knowledge of godhood 
(bhagavattattva ), the Veda is also the sole source for the knowl¬ 
edge of dharma (dharmatattva) . The MImamsa is an enterprise 
to arrive at the truth of dharma (dharmatattvanirnaya ) through 
a rational interpretation ( vicaradvara ) of the Vedic texts. It is 
for this reason that MImamsa is also known as Dharmasastra 
and Vakyasastra (a discipline concerned with the meaning of 
texts, literally, ‘sentences’). Certain maxims or rules of inter¬ 
pretation (nyayas) are necessary for the task MImamsa has set 
for itself. Consequendy, every section ( adhikarana) of MImamsa 
has its own distinct nyaya. It is for this reason that the MImamsa 
is also described as a system of thought characterized by the 
use of nyayas (nyayanibandhanatmakam) . How then can 
MImamsa be described as a system devoted with yajhas 
(yajhiyadarsanam ) as the Western pandit asserts? It is a system 
of thought which considers categories such as substance 
(dravya) , quality (guna) , actions (karma) and universals 
(samanya) as dharmas. It is not confined to the purpose of 
propounding yajha alone as dharma. 
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' Moreover, while pointing out inconsistencies in the 
Mlmamsa, the Western pandit quotes a sentence [from the 
Veda]: ‘ agnistomena svargakamo yajetd. But no sentence with 
such a string of syllables is to be found there. And even sup¬ 
posing it does exist, it should then contain the word ‘ jyotisa 
‘agnistomena jyotisa The meaning being: ‘one, desiring 
heaven, should perform the jyotistoma yajna modelled on the 
agnistoma (agnistomasamsthanena). The jyotistoma yajna has seven 
forms ( samsthas ). The first of these is indicated by the word 
‘ agnistoma'. All this seems to have been beyond the under¬ 
standing of the Western pandit. 

The phrase, ‘ agnistomena' contains the word, ‘ agni’. From 
this the Western deduced that what it means is that a tyaga 
(giving up) to agni has to he carried out. But what we have 
here is an ‘ adhikara-vakya' which speaks of who shall acquire 
the fruit of the action spoken of in another sentence. The fruit 
of an action is the purpose for which it is performed. The 
sentence, ‘ agnistomena svargakamo...' , lays down the name of 
the yajna to be performed by a person who is desirous of heaven: 
he will attain the desired fruit by means of the prescribed yajna. 
There is no question here of giving up the fruit of one’s action. 
In fact, it is only someone who is desirous of a certain fruit who 
performs a yajna so that it will lead to the fulfilment of his 
desire. The yajna is not performed in order to give up the fruit. 
Indeed, if there is an inconsistency, it is in the position taken 
by the Western scholar who thinks that one needs to perform 
an action in order to give up its fruit and that in order to give 
up the fruit of an action one must perform the action. 

There is another inconsistency in what the Western pandit 
has to say resulting from the fact that he has been unable to 
understand the distinction between actions which are ‘ nitya' 
(obligatory) and those which are ‘kamya' (optional). Actions 
are of three kinds: nitya, naimittika and kamya. Actions with a 
fixed nimitta (occasion) are nitya ; those for which the occasion 
of performance is not known in advance are naimittika. Non¬ 
performance of these two kinds of action can lead to harm 
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and obstruction. Kamya action is an action which, though en¬ 
joined by the Veda, is yet optional, to be performed only for 
the fulfilment of certain desires. Its non-performance cannot 
lead to any harm. If one does perform it, one has to take 
another birth in order to avail of its fruits. A person who wants 
to be free of future births should not perform kamya actions. 
This being so, where is the inconsistency? [Govinda] 
Bhagavatpada has said: Study the Vedas constantly, carefully 
perform the actions it enjoins in the spirit of worshipping the 
Lord and give up the thought of performing kamya yajhas. 

The Western pandit is so far advanced into the dizzy heights 
of delusion that he has been able to ‘see’ yet another incon¬ 
sistency in Mimarhsa. 

In order to get the matter clear the following should first be 
borne in mind. The sentence through which the nitya jyotistoma 
is enjoined is: ‘ vasante vasante jyotisa yajeta' (one should per¬ 
form the jyotistoma during every spring). But the sentence which 
enjoins the kamya jyotistoma is different and reads: ‘jyotistomena 
yajeta svargakamah' (one desirous of heaven should perform 
the. jyotistoma). The yajha (or, in other words, the karma ) re¬ 
mains the same in both cases, the difference is one of purpose 
and motivation ( prayoga ). Had the karma been different, this 
would have been shdwn by different indicators, one being a 
difference in the wordsvforming the injunction. Of the actions 
enjoined some are kratvartha : their goal is the proper perfor¬ 
mance of the yajha , while others are purusartha enjoined towards 
the attainment of specified fruits. If a yajamana desires the 
fruits of only the nitya karmas, then he need not perform any 
actions other than those enjoined as purusartha. Fruits are 
generated only by ‘ ahgas’ (parts of a karma) and not the 
‘pradhana ’ (the karma as a whole). Take the nitya agnihotra 
where it is enjoined: ‘ dadhnendhyakamasya juhuyat’ (offer yo¬ 
ghurt desiring [powerful] sense organs). Here the fruit, namely, 
powerful sense organs are acquired by the use of yoghurt and 
not the agnihotra as a whole which functions merely as an 
overall context (within which the special use of yoghurt is 
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made). Similarly, take the nitya darsapurnamasa, where water 
is carried in the camasa vessel ( aparh pranayanasadhanarh 
camasah). If the yajamana is desirous of cattle, then the injunc¬ 
tion is: ‘ godohanena pasukamasya pranayef (for one desirous of 
cattle the water should be carried in the milking vessel, instead 
of camasa). Now, if the act is done in the enjoined manner it 
will result in the desired fruit, the cause of which will be the 
milking vessel and not the yajna as a whole. The milking vessel 
is here to-be taken as the fruit-producer and not the others 
which are obligatory. The maxim to be followed is: a kamya 
action takes over the nitya (kamyam nityasya badhakam). The 
use of milking vessel is a special act in this case; it aids the 
fetching of the water which remains constant. It is therefore 
the milking vessel which produces the desired fruit. Such is the 
state of affairs. 

Now let us look at the inconsistency that has been pointed 
out. The injunction says: 'ya evarn vidvanagnim cinute'. This is 
the Vedic sentence that enjoins the laying of the fire-place. 
The sentence, ‘ istakabhiragnim cinute', then prescribes that the 
act should be done with bricks. In both these sentences the 
agni meant is the secular fire and not the god. After the fire¬ 
place has been duly prepared with bricks and the fire is lit, the 
prescription is: then the yajna should be performed in the fire 
with agnistoma and ukthya ... for as many as eleven nights 
‘ athato ’gnimagnistomenanuyajanti, tamukthyena, tarn sodasina 
tamatirdtrena, tam dviratrena, tam triratrena. Here the words 
‘ agnistomena, ukthyena' ... which have the third case ending and 
denote the hymns ( stotras ) to be used. By implication, they 
also denote the [seven] modifications of the agnistoma (the 
seven samsthas) which bear their name; these are to be per¬ 
formed after this particular yajna has been completed. 
Sometimes, however, the yajna to be performed is actually 
named and not just implied, as in, ‘ trivrdagnistutagnistomah’ ; 
what is meant is the yajna called ‘ agnistut' of the agnistoma 
samstha. In the case we are discussing, however, the words, 
‘ agnistoma ', ‘ukthya' etc. refer to the [seven] samsthas of the 
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jyotistoma. In the jyotistoma yajha, a bamboo-shed ( prdgvamsasala ) 
is put up to begin with. This is followed by rites such as the 
diksa (initiation) and other performances which last for three 
days. On the fourth day, the platform called the uttaravedi is 
constructed where the rites of the fourth and the fifth days are 
consecrated. Such is the performance of the ‘ nitya ’ (obliga¬ 
tory) jyotistoma. But the jyotistoma containing the agnicayana is 
different. When the yajha is performed in this form, then the 
building of the brick-made fire-altar, a subsidiary act, is said to 
become the fruit-bearing part of the yajha, just as the milking 
vessel was, as discussed earlier, the producer of the desired 
fruit. The building of the altar is not really a yajha but a rite 
for the purification of the fire (agnisamskara). Such a purified 
fire is to be made use of in the yajhas of the seven samsthas 
such as the agnistoma. Where is the inconsistency in all this is 
for the Western Pandit to point out. 

In speaking of giving up the fruit of actions (phalatyaga), 
what the teacher of the Gita meant is that one should not 
perform an action with the desire for its fruit in mind and 
nothing more. The giving up meant here has no relevance to 
the performance of a yajha. The giving up during a yajha is the 
giving up of dravya (sacrificial material) and not of the fruit of 
the action. This is why [Govinda] Bhagavatpada has said: ‘give 
up the thought of performing kamya yajhas '. 

(c) Comments by Pandit Remella Suryaprakasa Sastri 

In truth there is no inconsistency. One inconsistency relates 
to the desire for fruit on the part of the yajamaha in perform¬ 
ing the yajha : the yajamana, it is pointed out, gives up the fruit 
of his action in pronouncing the mantra, ‘this is for Agni, not 
mine’ (agnaye idarh na mama): revealing that the impetus for 
performing a yajha is tydga (an attitude of giving up), rather 
than any desire for fruit on the part of the yajamana. From 
this it is inferred that the yajha yields no fruits (it is nisphala). 
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Such an inference is mistaken. For, yajna is defined as the 
giving up of things for a god ( devatoddesena dravyatyago yaga iti). 
Here, in this context, the giving up of things is an inner ‘men¬ 
tal’ giving up. The yajamana gives up certain things for the 
sake of a god. The priest known as the adhvaryu then offers 
these things to the fire. The yajamana utters the mantra, ‘agnaye 
idarh na mama' (this is for agni, not mine), thus giving up 
through words what he had already given up mentally. This 
giving up is the giving up of things, not of the fruit resulting 
from ,the action. 

However, there is something that must be stressed here. It is 
not true that the impetus for performing a yajna is in every 
case the desire for a fruit. Nitya karmas (obligatory actions) are 
not performed out of any desire for fruit. Such actions are 
quite unconnected with any desire whatsoever. The fact of being 
a living agent is itself the reason for undertaking such actions 
which have been prescribed as a duty in the Vedas. The Veda 
decrees that one should perform the agnihotra sacrifice as long 
as one lives ( yavajjivam agnihotramjuhoti) ; also, one should per¬ 
form the darsapurnamasa sacrifice as long as one lives (yavajjivam 
darsapurnamasabhyam yajeta) . One might ask: do such actions 
which have been prescribed for an agent as long as he lives, 
have any fruit? The fruits of such actions, according to the 
Mlmarhsakas is the destruction of sin and not the attainment 
of heaven ( svarga) or other results (which ensue from sacri¬ 
fices performed out of desire). That is why the sentences which 
prescribe such actions are different, being ‘one should per¬ 
form agnihotra as long as one lives’ and ‘one should perform 
the darsapurnamasa sacrifices as long as one lives’. Actions (that 
is, sacrifices) performed out of a desire for heaven or other 
things are termed kamya (‘desired’) actions. For them the pre¬ 
scription is (suitably worded as): ‘he who desires heaven should 
perform the agnihotra sacrifice’ and ‘he who desires heaven 
should perform the darsapurnamasa sacrifices’ etc. We see that 
there is a distinction between the 1 nitya' agnihotra (one which 
is obligatory) as well as the ‘ nitya' darsapurnamasa and the 
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'kamya' agnihotra and the ‘kamya’ darsapurnamasa. The distinc¬ 
tion lies not in the actual performance of these sacrifices which 
remains the same, but in the words which prescribe them to¬ 
wards different ends. This results in a difference in the resolve 
( samkalpa ) with which the same action is performed. In the 
case of the ‘nitya’ agnihotra the samkalpa takes the following 
form: ‘I shall perform it in the morning.’ After the samkalpa 
there is a sense of joy: this action of mine will please the Lord. 
Similar is the case with other 1 nitya' yajhas such as the 
darsapurnamasa and the jyotistoma. But the samkalpa to perform 
a ‘ kamya' agnihotra or another ‘ kamya' yajha is accompanied by 
quite another feeling: namely, that ‘this will result in the attain¬ 
ment of heaven’. In this manner it is to be understood that a 
difference in the prescriptive sentence and the samkalpa results 
in a distinction between a 'nitya' and a 'kamya' action. 

The point I am trying to make is that a nitya yajha is not 
performed for the sake of any fruit whatsoever; the reason for 
its performance is that its performer is a living agent, though 
such a performance leads to the destruction of sin. 

This is the answer to the first inconsistency. Now about the 
second inconsistency: 

The agnistoma is a nitya sacrifice; the cayana is kamya. Some 
sacrifices are vaikalpika (they can be one or two or more and 
the performer can choose to perform any one of them). 
Others are entirely optional. A nitya sacrifice is obligatory. But 
a 'kamya' sacrifice is performed only by those who might de¬ 
sire to attain heaven. This seems to lead to a serious objection: 
the same sacrifice can, as we have seen, become both obliga¬ 
tory and optional. But it cannot be optional, if it is enjoined. 
Neither can one give up the fruit of sacrifices performed for 
their fruit, for that would make the sacrifice fruitless, a fact 
which is absurd. I have, however, shown how the same yajha 
cap be both optional and obligatory, depending on the words 
of the prescriptive sentence and the nature of the samkalpa 
which leads to its performancee. In such cases there is incon¬ 
sistency between being optional and being obligatory. 
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There are many more things that can be said on this sub¬ 
ject if an occasion is created for discourse on these matters, 
wherein it can be shown how all inconsistencies between dif¬ 
ferent Vedic injunctions is only a seeming one. It is not difficult 
to establish harmony between all Vedic sentences. 

(d) Comments by Professor Ramanuja Tatacarya 

The Problem'. A yajha is the giving up of things for the sake of 
a god ( devatoddesena dravyatyagah yagah). When a priest offers 
things on behalf of a yajamdna to the fire then the yajamdna 
proclaims: This is for Agni, it is not mine ( agnaye idarn na 
mama). But if a yajha is performed for attaining a certain fruit, 
how then can the yajamdna say ‘it is not mine’ and thus give 
up the fruit of his action? How can this inconsistency be re¬ 
solved? One is indeed led to a position where one can see no 
distinction between the doctrine of niskama karma (acting with¬ 
out the desire of attaining any fruit of one’s action) 
propounded in the Gita and the Mimamsa notion of actions 
performed out of a desire for fruit. Both these notions agree 
after all in speaking of tyaga (a giving up). Also, one cannot 
see how Mimamsa can maintain a distinction between nitya 
actions (to be performed necessarily out of a sense of duty) 
and those which are kamya (optional). 

Resolution of the problem. In performing niskama karma as pro¬ 
pounded in the Gita, the giving up of the fruit of action can 
be of three kinds. One: giving up the desire for the fruit, such 
as heaven, of an action. Two: giving up the sense of owner¬ 
ship, expressed in words such as, ‘this action belongs to me’, 
when performing an action. And three: giving up the sense of 
being the agent of an action, expressed in words like, ‘I am 
doing this action’. These three kinds of giving up are charac¬ 
terized as (1) the giving up of fruit ( phala ), (2) of attachment 
(sahga) and (3) of agency ( kartrtva). 
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Consequently, niskama karma is characterized by three tyagas:. 
giving up the desire for fruit, as well as the sense of being the 
‘owner’ of an action and the sense of agency. Resultantly, an 
action done with no sense of being its owner, no sense of 
agency and no desire for its fruit, is called niskama karma. 

The Mimamsakas, however, do not believe in the notion of 
the giving up of the fruits of yajhas (karma). Every yajha whether 
nitya or kamya has a fruit assigned to it and it is performed for 
its fruits. The giving up accompanied with the words, ‘this is 
for Agni, it is not mine (agnaye idam na mama), is a giving up 
(not of the fruit of the yajha) but of the ownership of the 
substance that is offered as libation. The yajamana gives up 
the ownership of what he offers as libation to a god who then 
becomes its owner. All three (quite unlike niskama karma) are 
present in the action of a yajamana: (1) the sense of being the 
agent of the action, for the yajamana feels that he is perform¬ 
ing it; (2) the desire for its fruit; and (3) the sense of being the 
owner of the action. Since the yajamana feels that the action 
is his, all that he gives up is the ownership of the libation that 
he offers. 

There is thus an insuperable difference between the notion 
of giving up as held in the Gita and that of the Mimamsakas.* 

(Translated from Sanskrit by Dr MUKUND Lath) 


*The original Sanskrit versions of these three comments on Staal’s 
interpretation of Dravya-Tyaga in the Vedic yajha are being pub¬ 
lished in the Sarasvati Susamd, a journal of the Sampurnanand 
Sanskrit Visvavidyalaya, Varanasi. Anyone desirous of getting the 
original Sanskrit versions may write to the Editor, JICPR in this 
connection. 
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(e) The Concept of Tyaga in Purvamimamsa 
and in Bhagavadglta by K.T. Pandurangi 

A Response to Staal’s Observations in the General 
Introduction to his Work ‘Agni’ 

In the rituals described in the Srauta-sutras and discussed in 
Purvamimamsa, the expression tyaga is used in connection 
with the offering of homa dravya in the sacred fire. While offer¬ 
ing the same a formula is recited: ‘ Agnaye idam ha mama' . The 
actual offering is called praksepa, i.e., putting in the sacred fire, 
while the thought in the mind represented by the above for¬ 
mula, is called tyaga. The thought conveyed by this formula is 
withdrawal of one’s ownership ( Sva svatva nivritti ). The homa 
dravya so far belonged to the yajamana, i.e., the sacrificer, now 
he withdraws his ownership while offering the same to the 
agni. This is tyaga. By this tyaga, the yajaman does not re¬ 
nounce the phala to be realized by performing the ritual but 
renounces only his ownership of homa dravya. That is why 
this formula is recited while offering homa dravya both in 
Nityakarma and Kamyakarma. If it were to mean the renuncia¬ 
tion of phala, then, there would be no need to recite this in 
Nityakarma where there is no phala. Further, tyaga is ardd 
upakaraka while praksepa is sannipatya upakaraka. Those items 
that do not contribute to the structure of the sacrifice are arad 
upakaraka while those that contribute to it directly or through 
some other item are sannipatya upakaraka. Praksepa as a 
sarhskara of homa dravya contributes to the structure of the 
sacrifice while tyaga, i.e., withdrawal of the ownership of homa 
dravya on the part of yajamana is neither a samskara nor an 
anga. It does not form a part of the structure of the sacrifice. 
It is dravya and devata that are the primary constituents of 
tyaga. Tyaga is a mental act on the part of yajamana which is 
conveyed by this formula. The concept of tyaga in Bhagavadglta 
is quite different. The phrase ‘Md karma phala hetuh bhuK in 
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the Gita gives a correct picture of the concept of tyaga. 

‘Karmaphalam hetuh yasya sah ma bhuK. Let not the result, i.e. 
expected gain of the action, be the motive for undertaking the 
action. According to this guideline, the habit of making the 
result, i.e. expected gain of an action, the motive to undertake 
that action has to be renounced. An activity undertaken with 
this approach is niskamakarma in the Gita. It is the renuncia¬ 
tion of making the result the motive of action that is the tyaga 
of Bhagavadglta. 

A clear understanding of this distinction enables us to get 
rid of a confusion in respect of the Mimamsa position regard¬ 
ing kamyakarma and tyaga. The confusion is as follows: 

1. Kamyakarmas of Purvamimamsa are aimed at obtaining 
the desired result. The tyaga represented by the formula 
l Agnaye idam na mama’ announces the renunciation of 
phala. This leads to a contradictory position on the part 
of Mlmamsakas. 

This complaint is not justified, because, the Purvamimamsa 
concept of tyaga is not jb/mtayaga as shown above. It is 
watoatyaga. Therefore this complaint of a contradiction is 
based on misinformation. 

2. Incidentally, we may refer to another complaint that some 
of the Mimamsa rituals are declared as nitya, i.e. obliga¬ 
tory, but these are also stated as kamya. This is a 
contradictory position. 

For instance, agnihotra is declared both as nitya and 
kamya. This is a contradiction. This objection is again 
due to misinformation about the Mimamsa position 
in this respect. As per the Samyogaprithaktva nyaya of 
Purvamimamsa, a nitya ritual can also be performed as 
kamya. This does not involve karmabheda but only elicits 
prayogabheda. ‘A’ can perform it as nitya while ‘B’ can 
perform it as kamya. ‘A’ is not interested in any result. He 
is content with pratyavaya parihara. Therefore, he performs 
it as nitya. But ‘B’ is interested in the result recommended 
by ‘ Dadhna indrikamasya juhuydt’ . Therefore, he performs 
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it as a kamya. Now, a ticklish question arises, viz. has he 
not abandoned nitya, and consequently, does he not have 
to face pratyavaya? No, his performance of agnihotra as 
kamya has also simultaneously resulted in the performance 
of nitya by the technique of prasanga-siddhi. Prasanga means 
one performance serving the purpose of the other also. 
Such a Prasanga is worked out in respect of pradhana, 
anga, and both anga and pradhana. It is also worked out 
in respect of prakrti, vikrti and prakrti-vikrti. The present 
instance of kamya performance of agnihotra serving the 
purpose of nitya is also an instance of prasanga in respect 
of pradhana. This is also called rupasiddhi prasanga. There¬ 
fore, there is no contradiction in the Mimamsa position 
in respect of treating one and the same yaga both as nitya 
and kamya. The yaga is one but the prayogas are differ¬ 
ent, the adhikdrins are different and the samkalp is different. 
But the most important point is, one who performs as 
kamya has not abandoned it as nitya. This is explained by 
the technique of prasanga-siddhi. 

3. Another observation in respect of the Mimamsa position 
is, that the mantras do not convey the meaning, or rather 
the meaning of the mantras is neither comprehended or 
taken into account by the priests. 

To say that the present generation of priests do not compre¬ 
hend the meaning is one thing, and to say the very conveying 
of meaning and the comprehension of it is dispensed with is 
quite another. Mlmamsa specifically states that mantras are to 
be recited to bring the devata, dravya, etc., items connected 
with the yaga, to the mind of the yajamana and other partici¬ 
pants. ‘Prayoga samaveta artha-smarakatva' is stated to be the 
purpose of reciting mantras. Therefore, mantras are meaning¬ 
ful and convey the meaning. To compare the Vedic mantras 
to tantric chants of meaningless syllables is not fair. The igno¬ 
rance of meaning on the part of modern priests or a few 
generations of priests cannot be the ground on which to say 
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that Mimamsakas did not attach any importance to the mean¬ 
ing of mantras. The statement ‘Paroksa priya hi Devali has no 
relevance here. 

There are a few other observations that are also based on 
similar misinformation. The purpose of this article is only to 
provide information, and if the information given here is 
also misinformation, then, I solicit more authentic informa¬ 
tion or more authentic presentation from better-equipped 
scholars. 


Tradition and Modernity 

We are publishing below the reply of Professor Frits Staal to the 
comments made by Pt. P.N. Pattabhirama Sastri, Pt. Suryaprakasa 
Sastrl, Professor K.T. Pandurangi and Professor Ramanuja 
Tattacarya, on his interpretation of Dravya-Tyaga published in 
JICPR, Vol. VIII, No. 3. 

I am honoured by the attention that traditional scholars have 
paid to the three paragraphs from pages 4 and 5 of my book 
Agni 1 that Professor Daya Krishna made available to them in 
Sanskrit translation. 2 In the following pages, I formulate reac¬ 
tions to this attention but I am afraid I must disappoint those 
who might have been looking forward to an entertaining fight. 
For the chief criticism made by all these scholars is entirely 
valid: I made a mistake and I apologize for misleading my 
readers. I was wrong in asserting that the tydga formula of the 
Yajamana expresses his renunciation from the fruits of the 
ritual. The truth is that he simply abandons, by that formula, 
the ownership of the substance of his oblation. My mistake 
was caused by the popularity of the doctrine of karma-phala- 
tyaga advocated by the Bhagavad Gita in which the same term 
tydga is used to abandon the fruits of an action. I am not 
remarking this because I imagine that pointing out that my 
mistake had a cause is a valid excuse. I am adding it because 
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I agree with Professor Ramanuja Tatacarya’s final conclusion: 
‘There is thus an insuperable difference between the notion 
of giving up as held in the Gita and that of the Mimamsakas’ 

(p. 126). 

The mistake I made has nothing to do with the difference 
between Western and Indian, or traditional and modern schol¬ 
ars. This is demonstrated by the fact that it was pointed out or 
hinted at long ago by Harolo Arnold and J.C. Heesterman. 
More recently, attention was drawn to it in a publication by 
Helmut Scharfe. 3 

As for the contradictions that developed between nitya 
‘obligatory’ and kamya ‘optional’ rites, I don’t think I made a 
mistake. This is illustrated by the lack of agreement between 
the traditional scholars themselves.\Pandit Remella 
Suryaprakasa Sastri writes (p. 123): ‘ Nitya karmas are not per¬ 
formed out of any desire for a fruit.’ Professor Ramanuja 
Tatacarya writes (p. 125): ‘Every yajna whether nitya or kamya 
has a fruit assigned to it and it is performed for its fruits.’ 
Pandit Pattabhirama Sastri twice invokes (Govinda) 
Bhagavatpada according to whom one should ‘give up the 
thought of performing kamya yajnas (pp. 121 and 123). But if 
an act is optional, one may or may not perform it and there 
should be no strings attached; if one is encouraged not to 
perform it, it is not truly optional. 

Some other criticisms especially in the article by Pandit 
Pattabhirama Sastri need not be taken seriously because they 
are quibbles about words attributed to me that are taken out 
of context or misunderstood. Pandit Pattabhirama Sastri writes 
that according to me ‘Srauta Sutras are works which formulate 
a definition of yajna,' when all I did is quote a well known 
definition from Katyayana Srauta Sutra. If the Pandit could 
have taken a single look at my book (which he could not, 
since he was not told whose paragraphs he was asked to com¬ 
ment on), he would have noticed that I not only refer 
frequently to the Srauta Sutras, but that the second volume of 
Agni contains almost 200 pages from the Baudhayana Srauta 
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Sutra which do not contain a single definition of yajha. He 
also says that I quote a sentence from the Veda which is not 
found there (p. 120)—but I did not say or think it did; that the 
seven samstha are beyond my understanding (p. 121)—but I 
describe them in my book (Vol. I, pp. 40 sq., 598 sq.); that the 
tyaga formula is uttered at the same time as the vasatkdra and 
tossing of the dravya into the fire—an event to which I refer 
throughout; and that there are numerous other things I have 
missed—but I mention all the relevant ones in my book though 
not on the one page that was singled out for discussion. 

There are also misunderstandings simply due to the trans¬ 
lation of my English into Sanskrit. For example, my innocent 
reference to Mlmamsa as a ‘ritualistic philosophy,’ translated 
yajmyadarsanam, led the Pandit to hold forth on Mlmamsa as 
a system of thought ‘which considers categories such as sub¬ 
stance (dravya), quality (guna) ,\actions (karma) and universal 
(samanya) as dharmas. It is not Confined to the purpose of 
propounding yajha alone as dharma’ (p. 120). The term dharma, 
however, is used here in two different senses. Jaimini himself, 
for example in Mlmamsa Sutra 3.1.12, when he uses the terms 
dravya and guna, does not refer to them by means of the 
dharma concept ‘proper to Mlmamsa’ as Gangqnatha Jha de¬ 
scribed it. 4 Pandit Pattabhirama Sastri acknowledges this 
himself by reminding us of the fact that Mlmamsa is known as 
Dharmasastra (p. 120) where dharma is not understood in the 
general sense of a padartha category but as codanalaksano ‘rthah, 
‘that which is indicated by the Vedas as conducive to the high¬ 
est good’ (Mimamsa Sutra 1.1.2). 

Traditional (Indian) and modern (Indian or Western) schol¬ 
ars can learn much from each other provided they do not 
depend too heavily on the basic difference that distinguishes 
them from each other: to most traditional scholars, the Vedas 
are apauruseya, ‘not of human origin’; to modern scholars, 
they are pauruseya, ‘of human origin’. Modern scholars con¬ 
ceive of the Vedas as compositions by human beings who may 
be called rsis but who were members of the semi-nomadic 
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communities that entered India during the second millennium 
BC from the North West, probably over an extended period of 
time and in several waves. There are other distinctions be¬ 
tween traditional and modern scholars but most of them can 
be derived from this basic difference. 

One corollary is that, according to modern scholars, the Vedas, 
like other human compositions, are not inherently devoid of 
contradictions. This conflicts with the samanvaya or harmony 
between all Vedic statements that has had a long and venerable 
history in Indian thought. It is the corner-stone of the two 
Mlmamsa systems which interpret it differently (for the Uttara 
Mimamsa, see Vedanta Sutra 1.1.4: tat tu samanvayat with its 
commentaries). It is difficult to agree with Pandit Remella 
Suryaprakasa Sastrf that ‘it is not difficult to establish harmony 
between all Vedic sentences’ (p. 125) because there are numer¬ 
ous at least apparent contradictions and it would have to be 
shown, in each case, that they are apparent only and not real. 

That there are apparent contradictions is accepted by the 
Mlmamsa Sutra because it refers to Kautsa according to whom 
these contradictions are real. (1.2.34-38, especially 36: artha- 
vipratisedhat ‘because there is contradiction in the meaning’). 
Kautsa gives several examples, e.g. asatrur indra jajnise, ‘Indra, 
you are born without enemy!’ ( Rg-Veda 10.133.2; Atharva-Veda 
20.95.3; Sama-Veda 2.1152) and satam send ajayat sakam indrah, 
“Indra conquered a hundred armies at once’ ( Rg-Veda 10.103.1; 
Atharva-Veda 19.13.2; Sama-Veda 2.1199; Vajasaneyi Samhitd 17.33; 
Taittinya Samhitd 4.6.4.1; Maitrayani Samhitd 2.10.4; 135.10; 
Kathaka Samhitd 18.5). The Mimamsa, the Nirukta and Sayana 
all rejected Kautsa’s view, but from the point of view of the 
modern scholar, Kautsa was right; in fact, he demonstrates 
that critical scholarship of the modern type existed in ancient 
India also—a fact already apparent from other Vedarigas and 
Sastras. 

I have noted that modern scholars are not only Western, 
and would like to end this part of the discussion with a quo¬ 
tation from V.S. Ghate, who examined the Rg-Veda itself in 
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order to find out whether any precursors of the later idea of 
apauruseyatyam can already be found in it. After quoting a 
variety of passages he concluded: 

How are we to reconcile all these various ideas present in 
the Rg-Veda ? It is clear that some of the ancient rsis enter¬ 
tained a belief, though, no doubt, indistinct and hesitating, 
in their own inspiration. This belief was not then suffered to 
die out in the minds of the later generations. On the con¬ 
trary it grew up by degrees into a fixed persuasion that all 
the literary productions of these early sages had not only 
resulted from a supernatural impulse but were infallible, 
divine and even eternal. 5 

I think this is a balanced view and one may go on from there. 
Returning to the Mlmamsa, it is clear that it tries to reconcile 
the contradictions that are found in the Vedas and other dif¬ 
ferences that have crept in over time. I have no problem with 
Pandit Pattabhirama Sastri’s assertion that Mlmamsa is ‘an 
enterprise to arrive at the truth of dharma through a rational 
interpretation of the Vedic texts’ (p. 120). It should be added, 
however, that in other civilizations than the Indian we come 
across similar developments and ideas. The Old Testament, 
the New Testament, and the Koran are accepted as apauruseya 
by Jews, Christians, and Muslims, respectively. They all evolved 
theologies, in some respects not unlike the Mlmamsa, designed 
to prove it. To modern scholars, these books are pauruseya like 
the Vedas, and all attempts to remove contradictions from 
them have been in vain. 

Everyone must agree with Pandit Remella Suryaprakasa Sastri’s 
first sentence: ‘In truth there is no inconsistency.’ We can go 
one step further if we are willing to accept Sankara’s expression 
of a principle familiar to logicians all over the world: if different 
and mutually contradictory opinions are expressed, at most ‘only 
one of them is right, the others are erroneous’ ( tesam ekam 
abhrantam bhrantanitarani: Brahmasutrabhasya 3.3.1). I would go 
one step further still, based not only on logic but on plausibility: 
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if so many mutually contradictory views are claimed to be 
apauraseya, it must be a human tendency to make such extraor¬ 
dinary claims and if that is the case, it seems likely that all of 
them are false. To which I like to add a practical corollary in¬ 
spired by past and present events: if we reject all such claims, 
the world would be a better and safer place to live in. 

I have already referred to the contrast between the one 
page that was singled out for discussion and the remaining 
pages of Agni : in Volume I, there are 715 and in Volume II, 
832, partly written by other contributors. Since not everyone 
has access to these volumes or time to go through them, I 
would like to explain briefly what I attempted to do there. First 
of all, the book is not about Mimamsa. It is obvious that I am 
not a Mimamsaka but I also do not claim to be an authority 
on that darsana though there are connections between it and 
what I am interested in. I accordingly invited such an author¬ 
ity, Panditaraja K. Balasubrahmanya Sastri, to contribute to 
Volume II. He wrote, in Sanskrit, a contribution that was trans¬ 
lated into English, edited by Professor James A. Santucci, and 
published under the title ‘Agnicayana in the Mimamsa (pp. 
178-192). Pandit Balasubrahmanya Sastri explains in detail 
many of the things that are explained by Pandit Pattabhirama 
Sastri, for example, that building of the uttaravedi (which is 
obligatory) in the form of cayana is optional, that other con¬ 
stituent rites (e.g., the sixth layer, the offering of twelve cakes 
to Vaisvanara, the agnicid-vratas, etc.) are naimittika, etc. 

In regard to Mimamsa, the Editor of our discussion, Profes¬ 
sor Daya Krishna, expressed wonder in his introductory note: 

Professor Staal knows a lot of traditional scholars in the field 
of Mimamsa. In fact, the volume on Agni itself is supposed 
to have been produced in collaboration with Shri C.V. 
Somayajipad and Shri M. Itti Ravi Nambudiri. But one won¬ 
ders if Professor Staal ever talked to these persons about his 
theory of sacrificial offering in the Vedic yajna. 

Or, if he did so, what their opinion was (p. 115). 
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It is true, as the title page of Volume I of our publication 
says, that it was written ‘in collaboration with C.V. Somayajipad 
and M. Itti Ravi Nambudiri.’ Pages xxiii-xxiv of the Preface 
describes this collaboration in greater detail: 

The 1975 performance was organized by Cherumukku 
Vaidikan and Itti Ravi Nambudiri. Their responsibilities and 
roles will become apparent in the course of this work. Our 
collaboration at the writing stagd is easily described. The 
description of the performance in Part II of the present 
volume was written in drafts that were separately submitted 
to C.V. and Itti Ravi for their scrutiny. They then sent me 
their corrections and adclitions. Many of these exchanges 
took place through correspondence, but fortunately I have 
been able to sit at their feet again in the course of this work, 
and after the manuscript had begun to take shape. These 
sessions were not confined to the correction of what I had 
written. They induced me to reorganize the material so as 
to express its structure more clearly, and to incorporate new 
facts and insights. For example, ... (etc.). 

The page submitted for discussion to the three Pandits occurs 
in the ‘General Introduction’ (pp. 1-23), not in Part I (‘The 
Agnicayana Ritual’, pp. 27-189) or in Part II (‘The 1975 Per¬ 
formance’, pp. 193-697), the part to which C.V. and Itti Ravi 
contributed and which is the chief part of the entire publica¬ 
tion. These two Nambudiri brahmins, however, were not 
Mimamsakas; they were not even Pandits in any strict sense of 
the term although C.V. had studied Sanskrit from his family 
teacher and from a retired lecturer. What they were first and 
foremost is practising ritualists. Their knowledge of the ritual was 
not based upon the Mlmamsa or upon any of the Srauta Sutras 
familiar to scholars through their published editions. Certainly, 
there are Nambudiri Mimamsakas and other great scholars 
in that community. Certainly, C.V. and Itti Ravi followed 
Baudhayana Sarikhayana and Jaiminlya. But C.V. learned the 
rituals from his father and Itti Ravi from his father and 
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grandfather’s brother; they practised the rites as part of their 
tradition which is almost entirely oral. In case of conflict 
between that tradition and the published texts of Baudhayana, 
Sankhayana or JaiminTya Srauta Sutras, with which they were 
not on the whole familiar, they follow the former and not the 
latter. In publishing a book written with the fortunate assis¬ 
tance of these two living embodiments of tradition I attempted 
to demonstrate that there is such a living tradition and make 
it more widely accessible. The bulk of the book, therefore, is 
a description of the actual performance that took place in 
1975 and not of the ritual as described in texts. 

For the benefit of those who are interested in the texts, it 
may be added that the differences of the living Nambudiri 
tradition with Baudhayana’s and Sankhayana’s texts as we know 
them are mostly minor; in the area of the Samaveda, the 
differences with the JaiminTya Srauta Sutra are somewhat more 
extensive. In order to enable scholars to study these differ¬ 
ences in precise detail, the second volume of Agni provides 
Caland’s text and a translation by Yasuke Ikari and Harold 
Arnold of Chapter X of the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra as well 
as summaries and articles by E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma on the 
Kausltaki Brahmana (with numerous notes on the Sankhayana 
Srauta Sutra) and by Asko Parpola on the JaiminTya Srauta 
Sutra. On the significance, if any, of all of this I have com¬ 
mented in Agni and other publications and there is no need 
to repeat it here. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank and applaud Professor 
Daya Krishna for his attempt to build a bridge and initiate a 
dialogue between ‘current scholarship and classical learning’ in 
the pages of the Journal of Indian Council of Philosophical Research. 
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Does Mimamsa Treat the Theory of 
Karma as Purva Paksa ? 

DAYA KRISHNA 


Notes and Queries 

The Sutra 3.7.18 raises the issue whether all such sacrifices 
which are done for the sake of heaven should be performed 
entirely by the ‘sacrificer’ himself, or need he do only the act 
of dedication, that is dtsarga, and the rest may be done either 
by himself or others, or only others who have been hired for 
the purpose. The reason given for the first purva paksa, that it 
is the sacrificer alone who should do everything, is, ‘because, 
as a matter of fact, the result of an action accrues to a person only 
when he performs the act of himself This, obviously is a fair formu¬ 
lation of the theory of karma and is given as the reason why 
the sacrifice should be performed by the sacrificer himself. The 
problem is again raised in the Mimamsd-sutras 3.8.25, 3.8.26, 
3.8.28 and 3.8.29. The issue in the siitras relates to the question 
‘whether reward that is asked for accrues to the priest or to the 
sacrificer’. The issue is resolved in diverse ways in sutras 26, 28 
and 29 respectively. Sutra 3.8.28 resolves it in favour of the 
sacrificer as it is for his sake that the action is performed. Sutra 
3.8.28 argues, according to Sahara, that ‘in some cases, the 
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result spoken of accrues to the priest—i.e. in those cases where 
the result in question is helpful in the performance...’. Sutra 
3.8.29 argues that in case ‘ there is a direct assertion to that effect, the 
result is to be taken as accruing to the priests.’ 

Thus Jaimini does not seem to accept the objection raised 
by the purva paksa which is so obviously grounded in the theory 
of karma understood in a certain way. Does, then, Jaimini have 
a different theory of karma than the one propounded in Sutra 
3.7.18? Or, does he have no theory at all in the matter? 


[In JICPR Vol. XI, No. 2, a query was raised entitled ‘Does 
MImamsa Treat the Theory of Karma as Purva Paksa?'. Replies 
were received in Sanskrit from Dr N.S.R. Tatacharyaswami, Shri 
Surya Prakash Shastri, Shri E.S. Varadacharya, Shri L. 
Laxminarayan Murti Sharma, Shri N.K. Ramanuja Tatacharya and 
Shri N.S. Ramanuja Tatacharya. The English translation of these 
appeared in JICPR, Vol. XII, No. 3. The present issue contains 
the replies in the Sanskrit original—Editor.] 
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ilwrw cT5)U||'i^qj|i| ftccTW 3)vq^lWHTiq 3TTc*PN^gcftcT 

l^clxH' WTSJcMI 3T?Fc? ftcraRWencT ^t(?c|JA|vjiHM'l , ^A| J ll*^c| T7>cm 

XJcf xf BrW'fd: JMHH j n«|c| ^cPT I cf5#T^r#ff?ra>ccr ^JWf % 
wrrtgw^ i m g 3H^sTTf^1^rEHTf^ wrt: w sjcf ?rt cf^g anfilsbijc) 
ffcT cqcRSTT I ^T5f cFlsft TJcrfq^cRte: | 


Notes and Queries 

Comments on ‘Does Mimamsa Treat the 
Theory of Karma as Purua Paksa ’ 

[In JICPR Vol. XI, No. 2, January-April 1994, a query was raised 
entitled ‘Does Mimamsa Treat the Theory of Karma as Purua 
Paksa}’ The issue raised in the query was summarized in Sanskrit 
at Tirupati and circulated amongst eminent Mimamsa scholars 
in the tradition. Replies were received from Dr N.S.R. 
Tatacharyaswami, Shri Surya Prakash Shastri, Shri E.S. 
Varadacharya, Shri L. Laxminarayan Murti Sharma, Shri N.K. 
Ramanuja Tatacharya and Shri N.S. Ramanuja Tatacharya. The 
replies received from them were translated from the original 
Sanskrit into English by Pt. Kalanath Shastri of Jaipur. The same 
are published herewith along with the English translation of the 
summary in Sanskrit sent to these scholars by Professor S.B. 
Raghunathacharya, the Vice-Chancellor of the Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeetha, Tirupati. The Sanskrit originals will be published in 
the next issue of JICPR, so that concerned scholars may judge for 
themselves the adequacy of the translation into English and point 
out the deficiencies, if any—Editor.] 


A Gist (Essence) of Professor Daya 
Krishna’s Query 

Jaimini establishes the rule that one who does the karma, gets 
its phala. Then he raises the question regarding yajamana and 
rtvikas and then expounds the theory that since a yajamana is 
not able to do the whole karma other than utsarga (Release of 
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the dravya for the gods) and daksinadana (defraying the fees 
of rtvika). The. yajamana does these two karma—utsarga and 
daksinadana which are his karma. 

But in a different section Jaimini raises the question—who 
will get the desired phala ? Will the phala go to the yajamana or 
the adhvaryu ? In the first adhikarana he propounds the theory 
that the phala is to be prayed for the yajamana alone. Elsewhere, 
in a different section, he says the phala is to be prayed for the 
adhvaryu if the apportionment of the phala to adhvaryu contrib¬ 
utes some benefit to the karma as such. Again, in a different 
section he says ‘If there is a specific mention that the phala will 
go to adhvaryu —then it is only to be prayed for adhvaryu.' 

Here the doubt arises whether Jaimini accepts the principle 
that whoever does the karma, its phala goes to him only. 

Comments 

Jaimini accepts the theory that whoever does the karma gets 
the phala. Now, if the yajamana is unable to do the whole 
karma himself, he hires the rtvikas who help him in the karma. 
Thus, in the main karma, the yajamana is the doer ( karta ), in 
its accessories, the rtvikas. This difference, of course, exists. But 
the doership ( kartrttva ) applies to the yajamana also, although 
it may be one of the two kinds, the actual (or main: mukhya ) 
doership and the causer-doership: prayojaka kartrttva. There¬ 
fore, if the phala goes to the yajamana, there is no contradiction. 

Now, there may be the doubt—why in a different section 
the phala is mentioned for the adhvaryu ? There we say that if 
in a karma which is auxiliary or accessory—the phala is de¬ 
noted or attributed to adhvaryu or alternatively, by a common 
dual number the phala is attributed or apportioned to both— 
there alone the phala is said to go to the adhvaryu. Nowhere 
else does the phala go to the hired adhvaryu. It goes only to 
the yajamana. The karmas of hired adhvaryus reap fruit not to 
them but to yajamana. 


N.S.R. TATACHARYASWAMI 
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One may raise a doubt that if the rtvikas do the karma but the 
phala goes to the yajamana —how the doership and the 
reapership exist in two different agents? In that case the phala 
should not go to the yajamana. But this is not the case. The 
bhasya clearly says that since the yajamana does the utsarga, by 
that deed he does the whole thing. Therefore, we cannot say 
that the yajamana is not the doer. There is not kartrttva’s abhava 
in the yajamana. This is the samadhana. 

SORYA PRAKAS SASTRI 


The doubt is said to be—when the hired rtvikas do the different 
auxiliary partial karma kaldpas— hut the yajamana who is the 
causer or sponsor ( prayojaka) kartd gets the phala. Applying the 
same logic we can ask—in a prayer to Agni and Visnu which is 
offered by the adhvaryu that the Agni and Visnu should not be 
furious with him nor should Agni burn or scorch him, why its 
phala also not go to the yajamana who is the sponsor? Wherever 
the phala is said to go to adhvaryu, why that also should not go 
to the yajamana since he is the sponsor? The samadhana is that 
the phala of the whole karma goes to the yajamana but not of 
the contributory karmas which are auxiliary for the completion 
of the karma itself. Now, the prayer is only regarding not scorch¬ 
ing the adhvaryu while he is doing the karma. Hence, there is no 
contradiction. As regards the doubt as to why should the 
yajamana do only the utsarga and all the other works are to be 
done by the rtvikas, these doubts have been settled by the 
sutrakara himself in the two sutras- —3-7-19 and 3-7-20. 

E.S. Varadacharya 

1. Kartd is defined in two ways by Sastras, ‘Svatantra Karta 
that is the doer per se and also tatprajojaka hetusca —the 
cause which gets the doer to do the karma can also be 
called kartd. Hence the kartrttva lies in the causer also. 
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2. Now, the doubt may arise why is there the use of 
atmanepada in ‘yajeta’ —(which connotes direct result ac¬ 
cruing to the doer). This can be settled by explaining that 
the doer himself and the causer, both are kartas, hence if 
the karma phala is going to either of them or to both, 
there is no contradiction. It can also be understood in the 
way that ‘ phala should not go to the non-doer’; this was 
the intention, therefore atmanepada is used. 

3. It is obvious that the yajamana cannot be the direct doer 
in all the karrnas. ‘rtvijo vranite' ordains that the yajamana 
will hire (or select) the rtvikas and will also present daksina 
to them. If the yajamana were to be the only and direct 
doer of all karrnas, this ordaining sutra would get 
infructuous. 


Laxminarayan Murti Sharma 

The point in question is ‘ tannosaha' (‘the goodwill accrue to 
both of us together’) is spoken by the yajamana. How will one 
explain this? This can be settled in this way. The phalas of 
auxiliary or accessory ( ahga ) karrnas are also mentioned some¬ 
where at times and they also are purported to be the phalas 
(but not therefore the phalas of the principal karma) . This is 
only arthavada, and does not form the main vidhi because the 
auxiliary karrnas do not yield any independent result. In the 
auxiliaries the rtvikas and in the principal the karta directly gets 
the phala of siuarga-gamana, etc. This is the distribution in the 
case of the principal and the auxiliary doers. 

N.K. Ramanuja tatacharya 

In the third adhyaya, 7th pada, 7th adhikarana of Purvamimamsd 
there are 3 sutras which provide for a ‘ karta other than the 
yajamana' . The first sutra 93-7-180 reads—‘ Sastra phalam, etc.’ 
Sastra ordains the phala for the performer since that is the 
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principle—therefore he should do the performance (approxi¬ 
mate meaning of the sutra). Here a doubt arises—whether the 
yajamana himself will do all the works —karmas of darsa and 
purnamasa yaga, etc., including the principal karma and all 
auxiliary karmas ? Or the yajamana should be the karta in havistasa 
(release of the performance material) and daksinadana (de¬ 
fraying of fees)—which is called dravyotsarga and in other works 
there should not be a hard and fast rule as to the karta, that 
is, they may be done either by the yajamana himself or, alter¬ 
natively, by either the yajamana or by others. Still another 
alternative is that such a strict rule is intended that in dravyotsarga 
only the yajamana should be the karta and in all other karmas 
only others should be kartas. On this a purvapaksa is given— 
the phala intended by the sutra ‘ swargakamo yajeta’ (yajha should 
be performed by one who wishes to go to swarga ) goes to the 
doer who does the total karma, that is the principal and its 
accessory karmas. Why? Because it is provided. Phala is the 
result of the total performance which consists of the pradhana 
(principal karma) comprising auxiliaries. Swargakamo yajeta 
epitomises the triple idea of ahga, pradhana and phala. And, 
since the doer of the total whole (the principal karma sup¬ 
ported by the accessories) is purported to reap the fruit, the 
yajamana should be the karta in the whole karma comprising 
the ‘pradhana with the ahgabhuta (auxiliary) karmas’. So far as 
the defraying of fees ordained by the sutra ‘rtvikebhyoh daksinam 
dadati is concerned, it can be understood ‘as not required’ by 
explaining through adrstakarta as in ‘ atreyaya hiranyam dadati’. 
Therefore, the yajamana himself will assume the title of hota, 
adhvaryu etc., as and when he performs these rules. The fol¬ 
lowing sutra supports the second postulate—‘ Utsarge na’ (as 
the utsarga or the release of money and material is the prin¬ 
cipal karma, therefore for doing the other auxiliary works there 
may be others (helpers) or he himself may do them. The 
principal karma is the release of material for the gods; there¬ 
fore, the yajamana is the karta of this principal karma. As to the 
other accessory karmas they can be done by the rtvikas or by 
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the yajamana himself—there is no specific restriction. Hiring 
of rtvikas by giving fees is done only if you require the help of 
others. Now, help is required in the world only when one is 
unable to do it oneself. If there is no inability (there is ability), 
then the yajamana should do everything himself. If there is 
inability then the auxiliaries should be got done by others. 
Only in that case the hiring and the fees will apply. 

Now, one can argue that if there is inability in the dravyotsarga 
(release of material: the principal karma) also, then he can get 
it done by others. To settle this we shall forward the same 
answer— utsargetu pradhanatva—utsarga is the principal karma 
and therefore release of material and defraying of fees is to be 
done by the yajamana himself. Why? Because he is the 
pradhana —the owner—therefore he can give his material to 
others. One cannot give somebody else’s property to others. 
This is provided by the sutra—‘anyo vd syata (‘Or there may 
be another as there is provision of hiring, prohibiting the pos¬ 
sibility of direct self). Here vd means aivam i.e., ‘or’ means 
‘only’—which transpires into saying that others only will be 
the doers (not he himself). Even if he is able to do everything, 
and there is no inability, still the yajamana will be karta in 
dravyotsarga only. In all auxiliary works, only others will be kartas. 
Why? Because there is a mention of hiring. Hiring ( parikraya ) 
is employing of an employee by money. Defraying of fees is 
done for hiring. Such a hiring or giving of money is not pos¬ 
sible for self. Why? Because it would be contradictory. How can 
one give fees to oneself. Giving requires cessation of owner¬ 
ship of self (the giver) and creation of ownership in the other 
(taker). Nor can you say that such a giving is prescribed only 
in case of inability of the yajamana —because it is only in other¬ 
worldly affairs that in cases of inability other’s help or hiring 
is required. But in the case of the yajna the authority is the 
sastra which gives clear understanding that the hiring ceremony 
is necessarily required. Since the parikraya (hiring) is ordained 
as a rule, the auxiliary karmas are to be performed by the hired 
persons alone. 
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Thus, it is proved that in dravyotsarga only the yajamana is 
the principal kartd ; in all other works he is only the causer 
kartd —and the commandment that one who wishes for swarga 
should perform yajha contemplates both types of performer- 
ship—that of direct or principal kartd and also that of indirect 
or causer kartd. Therefore, Jaimini’s principle is: Yajamana is 
the kartd in the principal karma, rtvikas are kartas in auxiliary 
karrnas. 

Now, some may doubt that Jaimini appears to have said 
something against this principle in the sutras 25th to 29th of 
the 8th Pada of the third adhyaya. In order to set aside their 
doubt let us discuss the meanings of these sutras. 

‘Rtvika phalam ...’ (Jaimini sutra 3-8-25) [Rtvika gets the phala 
in contributory work if that is so ordained’]. There are certain 
works which are prescribed for the adhvaryu. Hence kindling 
of ahvaniya fire and the mantra which is chanted at that time 
‘Mamagne varcolrj etc., are the karma of the adhvaryu and the 
prayer for that karma. Now, in this karma the phala prayed for 
by the adhvaryu should go to the adhvaryu himself as there is 
first person (mama) used by adhvaryu which means ‘I should 
emerge virtuous’. This is the purvapaksa. To ward off such 
interpretations Jaimini gives another sutra ‘Svamino va 
tadarthvyatu’. [‘There prayers should yield phala for the swami .] 
Here ‘ va ’ means I ‘ aivam ’ i.e., the phala prayed for should go 
to the swami ‘alone’ (not either—or). The phala is understood 
to be going to the yajamana in spite of the fact that atmanepada 
is used in ‘yajeta’. Therefore, here when adhvaryu says ‘ mama ’, 
he virtually means—‘to my yajamana'. Just as the soldiers fight 
for the king, when they become victorious, the victory belongs 
to the king but the soldiers also say ‘we have become victori¬ 
ous’; in the same way the first person here means the yajamana. 
And this arrangement is approved by the Vedas also. There¬ 
fore, Jaimini says lingdisichha (Jaimini Sutra 3-8-27). When prayer 
is offered by rtvikas in the yajna it is for yajamana only. This 
interpretation clearly proves that in all such circumstances, the 
phala is purported to belong to the yajamana. 
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This portion comprising three sutras is devoted to establish 
that whatever phalas other than the principal karma phalas are 
mentioned or prayed, also go to the yajamana in spite of being 
the phalas of auxiliary karma. 

Now, we find that in a later portion the phala acquired by 
the supporting or auxiliary mantras is prescribed to be going to 
the rtvikas. For instance in darsa and pumamasa there is 
daksinatikramana mantra ‘ agnavisnu...' etc., which means ‘O Agni 
and O Visnu ( agni—ahvaniya agni and Visnu — yajha, but here 
by the word yajha —only havi, the material of oblation is ex¬ 
pressed)—let me not overtake or encroach you. Do not be 
enraged, and do not scorch me when I pass through the in¬ 
termediate path which is between you both’. Here the phala of 
the prayer of ‘not scorching’ is required to go to the yajamana 
or to himself? This is the sahka. On this according to the 
tradition described in the earlier sections, it should be explained 
as going to the yajamana. This becomes the puruapaksa. But it 
is not so. Therefore, he establishes the final principle— 
‘ karmaryam nu’—(sutra 3-8-28], Here nu expresses exception. 

He says that in such auxiliary mantra —conventionally the phala 
should be explained to be going to the yajamana but looking to 
the prayer the phala should go to the rtvikas and not to the 
yajamana. Why? ‘For the performance’. Absence of scorching, 
etc. is required only for the completion of the performance. If 
you get scorched, performance will not be completed. There¬ 
fore, according to the law of property, the rtvikas must be praying 
for the phala to themselves. Now, you may question ‘why then 
is the atmanepada used in yajet which indicates that the phala 
should go to the karta.' To answer this he says that the main 
yajamana, also prays that the phala should go to rtvikas. Because 
the rtvikas are doing the karma for yajamana, therefore, the 
yajamana prays that fire should not scorch his rtvikas. Hence, 
there is no contradiction in atmanepada. 

This proves that the phala prayed for is applied in a perfor¬ 
mance which is contributory, accessory or auxiliary then the 
phala can be explained as going to rtvikas also. 
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Then there is a sutra ‘‘Vyapadesastra’ (3-8-29). 

In Jyotistoma there are four receptacles below the right recep¬ 
tacle for oblation material. In this the yajamana places his 
hand and asks the adhvaryu ‘O Adhvaryu what do you find 
here’. Adhvaryu replies ‘Everything good’. Then the yajamana 
says ‘Let that good go to both of us’. 

Here the phala should be supposed to go to the yajamana 
alone because here it is not an auxiliary or accessory perfor¬ 
mance prayer which should be purported to be going to the 
rtvika also. The dual number (both of us) is only formal and it 
really means singular. This is the purvapaksa. But it is not accept¬ 
able. Therefore, he propounds the final principle ‘Vyapdessauchh’. 

Here the ‘good’ is wished for both the yajamana and the 
rtvika and hence it should go to both and not the yajamana 
alone because there is a specific provision made here by the 
dual number. In other cases like ‘mamgne varchK, one may 
take recourse to laksana but here the atmanepada is expected 
by dvivacana which overrules atmanepada. Therefore because 
of the dual number the phala is explained as going to both. 

Thus, finally it can be established that as a rule the phala 
goes to the yajamana alone but as an exception, where the 
phala is only intermediary or required to be effective for the 
auxiliary performance only—there the phala is explained to be 
going to rtvika also. And where an unequivocal and clear dual 
number, etc., clearly prescribe the phala for both, there the 
phala is explained as going to both. This is the intention of 
Jaimini. And, there is no contradiction. 

N.S. Ramanuja Tatacharya 

‘Does MTmamsa Treat the Theory of Karma as 
Pitrva Paksa ?’: Two Responses to the Query 

[We publish below two responses received to the issue raised in 
the ‘Notes and Queries’ section of JICPR, Vol. XI, No. 2, entitled 
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‘Does Mimamsa Treat the Theory of Karma as Purva Paksa}’ Sri 
Ram Sarma’s original response was received in Sanskrit. It was 
translated by Mrs Shyama Bhatnagar of the Department of San¬ 
skrit, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur with some minor corrections 
and editing by me—Editor.] 

Before answering the question, I must explain the word karma 
and the various senses it conveys. Karma means (1) an action, 
a transitory movement, lasting as much time as the action 
actually taking place and (2) the subtle effect left by such an 
action, lasting for a longer time—say, up to the moment the 
effect or reaction is experienced by the doer of the action. 
This is called apurva\ it is of several kinds. It is analogous to 
dharma and adharma or punya and papa of other systems. It is 
a non-matter, which needs a matter as substratum to inhere 
in. Atma is the substratum for it, of the doer. ‘Doership’ is of 
two kinds—direct and indirect. Normally, all such effects pro¬ 
duced by actions reside in the atma of the doer, but in the case. 
of, actions which were caused by another, the effects go to the 
atman of the person who caused that action to be done. The 
actual doer was just an instrument in the hands of the causal 
agent. He did not perform that action on his own volition. 
The performer was purchased for the purpose and he did not 
also desire the resultant effect. Vedic injunctions say that specific 
actions are to be performed by specific persons to obtain one 
consolidated effect. There are some intermediary effects which 
go to the actual performer. Here the deciding factor is the 
injunction. 

The third chapter of Purva Mimamsa with ahga karma —aux¬ 
iliary rites—most of which are performed by rtviks for the 
yajamana. Therefore, the actual affects go to the yajamana, 
who pays for the services. There are some specific auxiliary 
rites which not only help the pradhana karma, but also produce 
intermediary results. These intermediary results are of two 
kinds—those which go to the yajamana and those which go to 
the rtvika. Here too the Vedic injunction is the deciding factor 
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and not logic. Desire for the fruits of the sacrifice is the first 
requisite for taking up the performance. If rtvika is entitled to 
desire a certain fruit of a particular sacrifice, either singly or 
along with the yajamana, then that phala goes to him. 

Thus we can see that there are three kinds of phalas — pra- 
dhdna karma phala, ahga karma phala, independent of pradhana 
phala, which goes to both the yajamana and the rtvika', and 
those which go to the rtvika alone, and those that go to the 
yajamana alone. 

Therefore, no generalization can be made with regard to 
phala in general. They should be particularized and the rules 
applied accordingly. 

Therefore, there is no room to conclude that Jaimini held 
two views about the karma theory. A warrior fights for the king 
and wins a war, and the king enjoys the kingdom, not the 
warrior. ‘Mana eva karanam manusyanam bandha moksayon. This 
clarifies the position. The motive with which one does an 
action is the deciding factor. 


Sampat Narayana 

Comments on Daya Krishna’s Issue About Karma 

The question ‘Does Mimamsa Treat the Theory of Karma as 
purvapaksa ?’ refers to three adhikaranas in order to show that 
they involve a contradiction. The adhikaranas are, first, 3.7.8, 
siitra 18; second, 3.8.25/26; and third, 3.8.28/29. In 3.7.8 the 
bhasya is ‘parts of the action ( ahganam ) can be performed by 
someone else (that is, other than the agent)’; and the vartika 
asserts, ‘the agent can be other than the yajamana'. In the 
same way, in 3.8.25/26, the bhasya says, ‘one should expect for 
the siuami-phala in the karanamantras. The vartika is, ‘the fruit 
expressed in the karanamantras belongs to the yajamana. In 
3.8.28/29, ‘the fruit for which the karma is undertaken in 
karanamantra belongs to rtvija says the bhasya', and the vartika 
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establishes, ‘the fruit expressed in the karanamantra, being 
instrumental for the action, belongs to rtvija.’ 

Now, a doubt arises: 3.7.18 says, ‘being the karta in the yajha 
one is to get the fruit; being the karta in the part of process 
(.sanga ) one obtains the fruit; one who works for oneself gets 
the fruit’. ‘Therefore, the rtvija is entitled to expect the fruit.’ 
‘I shall be powerful’, says the adhvaryu —‘thus he would be 
zealous.’ 

In 3.8.28, ‘rtvija is entitled to expect fruits’, ‘sometimes rtvijas 
are also entitled to expect fruits.’ In 3.8.29, ‘Therefore, adhvaryu 
should expect fruit.’ In these statements from the Bhdsya, it is 
stated that the yajamana gets the fruits. At one place it is said 
that the rtvijas get the fruit and at another place that ‘the 
agent yajamana alone gets the fruit’, this is karma-siddhdnta.' 
How can the two go together? Did Jaimini assert this? Is there 
a tenet of this sort in Mimamsa or not? 

In this context it should be understood that in the three 
adhikaranas the matter dealt with is different and it is so in this 
way. In 3.7.8 adhikarana, sutra 18, the fruit of the action pre¬ 
scribed by the sastra will be available only to the agent. 

‘ Swargakamo yajet' , etc., says that one who desires swarga has to 
perform the yajha in order to obtain the desired fruit. Thus 
the principle that one who is the agent is the one who obtains 
the fruit. If one thinks that there can be only one agent then 
this is not so. To be an agent is to do the action for oneself 
or to have it performed by paying for it to a rtvija. The 
vartikakara illustrates this by mentioning darsapurnamdsa, etc., 
as example of an action in which the performer is paid for. 
This is said about the main action. In this, one who is the karta 
obtains the fruit. This is the principle. Such a doctrine is gen¬ 
erally known as karma-siddhdnta. 

In 3.8.25/26 adhikarana in the karanamantra, utters the 
adhvaryu, ‘Oh, Agni, may I get the power ( varcah in yajha'. 
The question is, for whom is the fruit of the power being 
elicited? Using the word ‘mama', a declension of ‘ asmad', 
suggests that the fruit would go to the adhvaryu who utters the 
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mantra. This, however, is the purvapaksa. As the adhvaryu is 
serving against payment, the fruit should go to the yajamana. 
That proves the same principle. In the bhasya, an example of 
a sruti is also given in this context. ‘The blessings desired by 
the rtvijas go to the yajamana.' This adhikarana is related with 
the intermediary fruit which is mentioned in the karanamantras 
or the auxiliary mantras involved. 

In 3.8.28/29 adhikarana, in the karanamantras themselves it 
is mentioned that the fruit is obtained by both the adhvaryu 
and the yajamana, that is, the yajamana and the adhvaryu spread 
their hands in the centre of their bellies and grasping each 
other’s hands, the yajamana enquires, ‘what is there in it, 
adhvaryu' ; The adhvaryu answers, ‘well-being’. Then, first the 
yajamana declares ‘that is for me’ and then the yajamana asks 
a second time, ‘what is it here?’ and the adhvaryu answers, 
‘well-being’. Then the yajamana says, ‘that the well-being is for 
us together’. Obviously, in situations like these the sruti clearly 
declares the fruit for both. Therefore, the fruit goes to both. 
This is the principle. However, this example relates to the 
intermediate fruit only. It is not concerned with the main fruit, 
such as siuarga, etc. 

Thus, in this connection, there are several adhikaranas in 
which, at some places, fruit is mentioned in relation to the 
yajamana alone, and at other places in relation to both the 
yajamana and the rtvija. But this does not lead to any contra¬ 
diction as they are concerned with different subject-matters. 
The fundamental points here are as follows: 

1. The fruit relating to the main action belongs to the 
yajamana alone who performs the action. As it is ordained 
by the Veda that the services of the rtvija can be pur¬ 
chased, the action can be performed by someone other 
than the yajamana. But such an action can only be per¬ 
formed by the rtvija, on payment and by no one else. 

2. The fruit of the auxiliary action, even though aspired to 
by the rtvija, goes to the yajamana alone. 
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3. Where, because of the utterance, the fruit of the interme¬ 
diary action goes to the rtvija and as even that leads to 
effectiveness in the action relating to the yajha, it too, 
being a part of the yajha, would go to the yajamana. 

4. And where the fruit of the auxiliary action is available for 
both, that is so because it is what the Veda says in the 
matter. Apart from the effectiveness, etc., that sort of fruit 
is available to rtvijas just as it is available to the yajamana. 

This does not demolish the karma siddhanta. Examples of such 
behaviour are found in worldly affairs also, as in the tilling of 
land. The landlord, with the help of money which he pays to 
the labourers, gets the proper action performed by them ap¬ 
propriate to the expected crop, without himself touching 
anything and yet is known as a peasant and is also the owner 
of the fruit. Similarly, if some labourers eat a few mangoes in 
the garden, they are not called the ones who get the fruit. The 
yajamana alone owns the fruit. 

Another example of this may be seen in textile factories. 
The workers may get something additional to their usual wages 
such as bonus but that is not the main fruit. It is not the 
consumption of the main fruit. Nor does that create a claim 
on the part of the workers regarding the ownership of the 
factory. The consumption of the intermediary fruit constitutes 
no barrier for the yajamana in obtaining and enjoying the 
main fruit. 

Such is the case in respect of karma here. In fact, the sanc¬ 
tion of sruti has permitted the bonus to be paid to the workers. 
This does not damage the doctrine of karma', the fruit goes to 
the doer. 

However, the principle of fruit being enjoyed by the agent 
alone has some exceptions. 

1. For example, ‘the father should name the newborn son 
on the tenth day’. Further, there is this injunction: ‘in the 
jatyesti yajha which is performed on the birth of a son, the 
fact of naming enables him to be addressed and the yajha 
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promises him a bright future; these fruits here are en¬ 
joyed by the son and not by the yajamana’ who performs 
the yajha. 

2. Similarly, the paitrka karma performed for the dead, has 
for its consequence getting a better place, uttama loka, for 
them and this fruit is enjoyed by the dead and not by the 
yajamana. 

Yet in these cases the Veda commands the yajamana that ‘he 
should do so’. In case he disobeys the command, the yajamana 
will suffer. Here the reason for performing the action is by 
itself the fruit, and the fruits consequent on jatyesti, yajha and 
paitrka karma are enjoyed by the son or by the dead father, 
though the yajamana initiates the karma as a karta. This is so 
because the action is commanded by the Veda for him to be 
performed. By initiating that action, therefore, the yajamana’s 
fruit is the achievement of a state or situation which is free 
from obstacles. The naming and bright future, abhyudaya, and 
the fruit of obtaining a state of well-being, sadgati, would go to 
the newly-born son and the dead person respectively. Except 
for these two instances, the karta himself is the enjoyer of the 
main fruit. This is the principle. 

It should, however, be clearly understood that there is no 
independent doctrine of karma which may be regarded as the 
Mimamsa principle. Neither the bhasyakara nor the vartikakara, 
nor even Jaimini have any doctrine of their own. They only 
gave a consistent meaning to the various Veda-vakyas. 

Except the earlier mentioned exceptions, everywhere else 
this is the Mimamsa principle. The karta alone is the enjoyer 
of the fruit. Hence, one should never doubt thinking that 
there is a self-contradiction or mutual opposition in the 
adhikaranas or the lack of any principle in the Mimamsa Sastra, 
for all these together are called sastra. Such a usage is generally 
accepted in practice also. 


Sr! Ram Sharma 
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Is Nyaya Realist or Idealist? 

DAYA KRISHNA 


Notes and Queries 

Nyaya is usually described as a realist system by most people 
who write about it in the English language. In fact, many 
consider it as a realist system par excellence, and even identify 
the one with the other so completely that the two terms seem 
interchangeable to them. But, is it really so? 

Nyaya is supposed to maintain that everything that is real 
is knowable and nameable. If we keep aside the issue of 
‘nameability’ for the present and confine our attention to 
‘knowability’ alone, then the contention that ‘to be real’ is ‘to 
be knowable’ seems suspiciously close to the idealist conten¬ 
tion that ‘ eesse ’ is 'percipi'. ‘To be, is to be perceived’ is the 
well-known Berkeleyan formulation in the western tradition. 
‘To be perceived’ of course means ‘to be known’ in this con¬ 
text. However, as Berkeley’s discussion of the problem is in the 
context of Locke’s distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities on the one hand, and their inherence in a substance 
which is, ‘known’ only as their substrate and is expressly des¬ 
ignated as a ‘know-not-what’ outside this reference to its being 
the ‘support’ for the qualities that inhere in it, it may appear 
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that the ‘qualities’ about which both Locke and Berkeley are 
talking are the sort of qualities that can be apprehended 
through perception, and perception alone. But if there are 
qualities which need not be known through perception, or 
which cannot be known through sense perception, then the 
Berkeleyan formulation is obviously inadequate and the 
Nyaya formulation in terms of knowledge superior to that of 
Berkeley. 

‘To be known’, however, is different from ‘to be knowable’ 
and the Nyaya position is supposed to be the latter rather 
than the former. But a reformulation of Berkeley’s position in 
terms of ‘the perceivable’ rather than ‘the perceived’ would 
bring it closer to the Nyaya formulation. The distinction will 
become even less if we remember that for Berkeley, God’s 
‘percipi’ cannot be ‘sense perception’ and that his ‘pertipi ', 
therefore, has to be understood as ‘knowledge’ rather than 
‘perception’. ‘To be’, thus, would either be ‘to be known’, or 
‘to be knowable’. The latter, of course, would be true only for 
finite minds like those of human beings. In the case of God, 
the distinction between ‘known’ and ‘knowable’ is irrelevant 
as everything is supposed to be ‘known’ by Him. It is only in 
the case of human beings that this distinction may be said to 
make any sense. 

It is not clear whether God plays any such analogous role in 
Nyaya as it does in Berkeley’s system. Perhaps the issue did 
not engage the attention of the Nyaya thinkers not only be¬ 
cause they did not see the problems posed by the distinction 
between ‘knowing’ and ‘knowability’, but also because the 
issue of the ‘independence’ of the object of ‘knowing’ from 
the ‘act of knowing’ does not seem to have been focally raised 
in the tradition, as it was by Locke in the context of ‘secondary 
qualities’ in the British empiricist tradition. The notion of 
‘ buddhyapeksa ’, which comes closest to Locke’s distinction, does 
not appear to have triggered the same set of problems as it did 
in the western tradition. But if the notion of 'buddhyapeksa is 
accepted in respect of some qualities, then at least in respect 
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of those qualities Nyaya could not be regarded as holding a 
‘realist’ position. 

Moreover, even the contention of the essential ‘knowability’ 
of ‘reality’ in the Nyaya context implies that the structure of 
‘knowing’ and the structure of ‘reality’ be isomorphic in the 
sense that the satta must be of the nature of dravya which is 
related to guna and karma by samavaya. The ‘real’, thus, has to 
be ‘rational’, and as Nyaya does not accept the notion of an 
‘unknowable thing-in-itself, there is no distinction between 
‘phenomena’ and ‘reality’ or noumenon, as in Kant’s case. If 
this is not out-and-out ‘idealism’, what else is it? 

The terms ‘idealism’ and ‘realism’ had arisen in the context 
of western philosophizing to describe certain philosophical 
positions which make sense in the perspective of questions 
that were being debated in that tradition. In traditions where 
this sort of questions did not trouble the thinkers, it may not 
be illuminating to describe their position in those terms. But 
as the term ‘realism’ has been used to describe the Nyaya 
position by almost everybody who has written on it in the 
English language, it may not be remiss to raise a question 
about its adequency in describing the position which is usually 
ascribed to Nyaya thinkers in the Indian tradition. 

The following issues, therefore, need to be clarified before 
any reasonable answer may be attempted to the question re¬ 
garding the adequacy of the characterization of the Nyaya 
tradition of philosophical thought in India as ‘realist’. 

1. Is it correct to say that Nyaya holds that anything which 
is ‘real’ is also ‘knowable’ and ‘nameable’P 

2. If so, what exactly is meant by the terms ‘knowable’ and 
‘nameable’ in this connection? 

3. Are the two terms ‘knowable’ and ‘nameable’ indepen¬ 
dent of each other? In other words, can something be 
‘knowable’ without being ‘nameable’ and vice-versa? 

4. If all that is ‘real’ is ‘knowable’ and ‘nameable’, then is 
that which is ‘unreal’, ‘unknowable’ and ‘unnameable’? 
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5. Is the relation between that which is ‘real’ and that which 
is ‘knowable’ and.‘nameable’ symmetrical? In other words, 
is everything that is ‘knowable’ and ‘nameable’ also ‘real’ 
by virtue of that very fact? 

6. In case there is complete symmetry between them, are 
they just different words with the same semantic import 
and thus synonymous with each other except in their 
pragmatic associations and visual or auditory identities? 

7. In case the ‘nameability’ condition is essential to ‘reality’ 
for Nyaya, how will this be compatible with the definition 
of perceptual knowledge as given in the Nyaya-Sutra 1.1.4, 
if avyapadesya is understood as that which cannot be 
‘named’? 

8. Is the idea of avyapadesya the same as that of nirvikalpa 
pratyaksa. ? If so, what is meant by treating it as ‘knowledge’? 

9. What exactly is meant by ‘ buddhyapeksa} Does Nyaya 
accept this notion in the context of some qualities, and 
not of others? What is the ground of the distinctions? 
And, in case it does accept the notion, does it not 
affect its so-called ‘realist’ position in the sense of 
‘independence’ of the object ‘known’ from the ‘act of 
knowing’? 

10. What exactly is meant by this ‘independence’ on which 
the usual claim for Nyaya being a ‘realist’ system is gen¬ 
erally based? 

These are some of the issues that need to be clarified before 
we may meaningfully characterize Nyaya as an ‘idealist’ or 
‘realist’ system. 


(a) Is Nyaya Realist? 

Arindam Chakraborti 


We have been happily branding the Nyaya standpoint in 
metaphysics ‘a realist standpoint’. Professor Matilal even called 
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it ‘Naive Realism’—with some reservations, when he began 
his book Perception with the pregnant remark: ‘Naive Realism 
is not all that naive.’ Yet, if the hallmark of realism is the thesis 
that truth is independent of the mind, then Nyaya can be 
shown to be non-Realist by the following straight forward 
argument. 

A. Truth or ydthdrthya is a property of cognitions in Nyaya. 

B. The definition of truth is— ‘Tadvati tatprakarakatvam — 
(Being true consists in ascribing that qualifier to an object 
which actually belongs to it). 

C. Now prakaratd —which is an essential component of this 
definition is a kind of visayata. 

D. A visayata cannot exist independently of the cognition 
which confers this objecthood on individuals, characteris¬ 
tics and relations. And of course cognitions cannot exist 
independently of the self, or some one’s self. 

E. Therefore truth cannot exist independently of someone’s 
cognition. 

Apart from the use of ‘truth’ as an abstract noun standing for 
the property of beliefs, (or statements etc.) there is another 
use of that word in western philosophy; to mean the bearers 
of truth and falsity, or propositions. The fact that grass is green 
is a truth in this sense. That Nyaya does not and need not have 
any room for mind-independent propositions hanging in a 
Fregean third realm, I think, has been established beyond 
doubt (see ‘Propositions’ by Badrinath Shukla in Samvada: A 
Dialogue between Two Philosophical Traditions, ed., Daya Krishna 
et al., ICPR, 1991). So, even in this sense Nyaya does not be¬ 
lieve that there is any truth, i.e., any objective content like that 
a is ^-waiting to be apprehended by us—but existing indepen¬ 
dently of our cognition or recognition of them. 

Thus, even if Nyaya is not realist regarding truth or propo¬ 
sitions, is it not realist regarding concrete particulars and 
universals and—most importantly—abouf the tie or relation 
of exemplification called inherence {saMdPdya )? The answer 
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seems to be unquestionably affirmative. Just notice, as unmis¬ 
takable evidence, Udayana’s long refutation of Buddhist 
Idealism in the second part of Atma Tattva Viveka. This part is 
called: ‘Refuting the view that there exists nothing outside cog¬ 
nition’, hence its conclusion must be: Things outside awareness 
do exist. From the first sentence of this second part of ATV it 
looks as if Nyaya’s realism goes to the extreme of claiming that 
even the self cannot exist unless the external world exists (‘As 
long as the idealist vijhanavadin is awake, i.e., unvanquished, 
there is nothing outside, so how can there be a selp?’). What 
could be the meaning of ‘outside’ ( bahya ) here? The 
commentaries unanimously say: ‘ bahya' or ‘outside’ means 
‘distinct from and not of the nature of awareness’ jhdnabhinnam 
(Raghunatha) or jhananatmakam (Samkara Misra). Even the 
Nyaya self is not essentially conscious or of the nature of aware¬ 
ness. Even the self can exist independently of cognition and 
that is why if, as the vijnanavadin insists, nothing can exist 
independently or outside of cognition then the seifs existence 
is threatened. That the self can exist without consciousness or 
cognition is shown by the notorious doctrine of classical Nyaya 
that in the liberated stage the self sheds all awareness. An 
awareness inheres in the self and makes an external object its 
intentional target. But neither its seat (the self) nor its struc¬ 
ture-giving object (the external object) is made of or dependent 
upon awareness. They remain outside awareness. 

The crucial element of Nyaya realism, as I have already 
hinted in the previous paragraph, is its insistence on inher¬ 
ence as an objective cognition-independent entity. Although 
Nyaya does not believe in facts as distinct from qualified or 
property-possessing rich particulars, the cement of the uni¬ 
verse for Nyaya is this relation between universals and their 
exemplifiers, as well as between wholes and their parts etc. Not 
only do particular things like apples and non-particular things 
like their fruitness exist outside anybody’s awareness, even the 
cement between the single apple and the universal fruitness 
exists outside. We are very tempted to say that the fact that this 
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is an apple or the fact that the apple is red exists independently of 
the mind. We should resist that temptation because of the 
Tractarian association with the word 'Fact'. The Nyaya world 
is very much a totality of things rather than facts; but those 
things include the relation of being-in —which exists outside 
cognition. 

Even after this, the general Nyaya dictum that ‘Whatever is, 
is knowable’ ( astitva and prameyatva are coextensive) may mis¬ 
lead us to doubt that Nyaya is thing-realist. These two reminders 
should keep us away from that doubt. First, to be knowable is 
not to be known. Second, even when something is an object of 
knowledge it retains, according to Nyaya, its independence of 
and distinctness from knowledge. 

It is true that unlike Buddhism and Advaita, Nyaya leaves no 
room for the distinction between phenomena or empirical 
transactional reality and noumena or transcendental reality. 
But why should drawing such a distinction be a necessary 
condition for being a realist? True, Locke draws such a distinc¬ 
tion, establishing thereby a tradition of Scientific Realism which 
insists upon a sharp distinction between the commonsense 
‘manifest image’ and the ‘scientific image’ of things as they 
imperceptibly are in themselves. But drawing this distinction is 
surely not a sufficient predicative awareness are not two objects. 
They are exactly the same—just as the cup which is seen and 
the cup as it is touched are the same cup. So neither nirvikalpaka 
perceptions nor their objects pose any exception to the rule: 
whatever is, is nameable. 

In spite of these obvious responses to Professor Daya 
Krishna’s worries—and we did not go into how numbers could 
be dependent upon counting-cognition and yet be objective 
qualities—there is one genuine point that emerges out of his 
searching questions. The canonical western characterization 
of realism as the thesis that objects exist mind-independently 
is difficult to apply to Nyaya. The notion of mind-indepen¬ 
dence involves the notion of possibility. An object of awareness 
is mind-independent if it can or could exist without awareness 
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even if it actually is always the object of some awareness (e.g. 
God’s). Nyaya metaphysics cannot make sense of this empty 
‘can’ or ‘could’, because nowhere in Nyaya do we find any 
trace of the idea of possible worlds. But Nyaya still would be 
resolutely realist in the sense that even constant actual related¬ 
ness to awareness would not make the object merge into 
awareness. Things, even if all of them are actually known, are 
not of the nature of knowledge. They are distinct. What is 
central to this realism is the rejection of the Buddhist idealist 
rule: If two things are always cognized together, then they are 
identical ( Sahopalambhaniyamad abhedah). 

(b) Is Nyaya Realism or Idealism? 

J.N. Mohanty 

The Nyaya puts forward the thesis which predicates that ‘ex¬ 
istence’ ( astitva ), ‘knowability’ Cjneyatva’) and ‘nameability’ 
(vacyatva ), are co-extensive, meaning that whatever exists is 
also knowable and nameable. It would also follow that only 
what exists is knowable. It would also follow—but is it true?— 
that whatever is nameable exists. What about Pegasus? 

The issue raised by Daya is: if existence and knowability 
are universally co-present, i.e., if whatever exists must be 
knowable then the attribution of realism to the Nyaya is se¬ 
riously compromised. There are many other side issues, e.g. 
with regard to the so-called epistemic entities, jhamyapadarthas 
such as visayata. There is no reason why a realistic ontology 
shall not admit entities that are either purely mental or 
‘hybrid’. 

Let me focus on the vyapti between existence and knowability. 
Note that for the Nyaya, the vyapti is reversible; whatever is 
knowable exists. The latter thesis requires that the object of 
false cognition is also a real entity, that there is no false, non¬ 
existent, object. In the thesis ‘whatever exists is knowable’, 
‘knowledge’ ox jhana must be first taken in the broad sense to 
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include a-prama, but then one can add, legitimately I think, 
that whatever is an object of a-prama is also a possible object 
of prama, so that everything that exists (the addition of the 
phrase ‘that exists’ is redundant, for there are, in the Nyaya 
view, no non-existent things) is a possible object of prama. 

Another point to note is that the vyapti obtains, not 
between existence and being-an-object-of-knowledge, 
jnanavisayatva, but rather between existence and knowability. 
But there is an asymmetry in this thesis, which is hardly no¬ 
ticed. ‘Knowability’ is a modalized concept, ‘existence’ is not. 
It is not being said that whatever is capable of existing, is 
capable of being known. What is being said is that whatever 
exists is so capable. There is, as a matter of fact, no equivalent 
modalized concept with regard to ‘existence’ in the Nyaya 
system. 

The idealist thesis 1 esse est percipi’ asserts the identity between 
‘existing’ and ‘being perceived’. The Nyaya thesis asserts, not 
identity, but invariable co-occurrence of the two properties: such 
invariable co-occurrence requires that the two properties be 
different. However, granted that what we have is a universal 
co-existence of the two properties, one still has to look closer 
into the nature of this universality. I will, in this context, draw 
attention to only two aspects of the thesis. First, vyapti, on the 
Nyaya view, is an extensional relation. In the celebrated case 
of smoke and fire, the vyapti is not to be understood inten- 
sionally as a necessary relation, but rather extensionally as a 
relation of mere co-presence. To say that there is vyaptifae- 
tween S(smoke) and F(fire) is not to say ‘It is impossible that 
there is a locus of S, in which F is absent’, but rather to say ‘It 
is not the case that F is absent in a locus of S’. When the 
Nyaya holds that whatever exists is capable of being known, 
what it means to assert is not a logically necessary relation, but 
a factual relation of co-presence. Whatever exists is knowable, 
but not necessarily so. 

Secondly, what is asserted in saying ‘whatever exists is know- 
able’ is this: if the causal conditions for knowing an object 
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exist, then it will be known, i.e. it will be the object of appro¬ 
priate cognitive state which, however, need not be perceptual. As 
a matter of fact, in many cases it may be inferential. Berkeley 
spoke of ‘being perceived’. Idealism needs this in order to 
reduce the putative external object to an idea in the mind. 
That idea must be a mental picture and that is so in the case 
of perceptual cognition. Nyaya speaks of jheyatva, which does 
not mean ‘capable of being perceived’. 

Note that for Nyaya, cognition, even prama, is an occur¬ 
rence caused by various causal conditions, amongst which its 
object is one. The cognition of O is produced, amongst oth¬ 
ers, by O, then O must be independent of that cognition. 
But—it may be asked—does not a cognition have a cause even 
in the Yogacara Buddhist theory which countenances no mind- 
independent external object? Amongst the four-fold causes 
of a cognitive event, on the Yogacara theory, one is the 
alambanapratyaya —each of the four being a pratyaya: this is an 
attempt to incorporate the entire causal story into an idealistic 
framework. 

To see, then, the basis of Nyaya realism, one needs to con¬ 
sider not only the causal story, but also the nature of a 
cognition as the Nyaya understands it. As regards the latter, 
the decisive point is that on the Nyaya theory, a cognition is 
nirakara, ‘form’-less. I need not go into the arguments in sup¬ 
port of this thesis, but let us focus on its consequences: if a 
cognition is nirakara, then any akara or form which appears in 
cognition must fall outside it, and cannot be in it (as its imma¬ 
nent content or structure). Add to this the further thesis that 
a cognition is not self-revealing: what follows, as a consequence, 
is that what, in the first instance, is presented could not be a 
form of the cognition but only a form which is other than the 
cognition, namely the object. These two theses combined 
constitute the most forceful argument for realism. There 
are other arguments—e.g. the one deriving from the 
theory Pramana samplava —which I will not expound on this 
occasion. 
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The thesis then that everything is a possible object of con¬ 
sciousness, does not lead to a presumption against realism—not 
as long as by ‘everything’ is meant all that exists, and as long 
as ‘existence’ is construed as a real predicate (which the 
Yogacara denies). 

The Advaita Vedanta, especially the Vivarana school advances 
an interesting thesis which resembles the Nyaya thesis, and it 
would be instructive to compare them. On the Vivarana school 
view, all things are objects of the witness-consciousness either 
as known or as unknown (‘ sarvam vastu jhatataya ajndtataya va 
saksicaitanyasya visaya evci). This thesis makes room for things 
that I do not know of: they are still objects of consciousness 
but as yet unknown. Those which are objects of consciousness 
as known, i.e. as manifested by an antahakarana pramavrti, 
logically have had unknown existence. Thus a realism is pre¬ 
served, but brought under an overarching idealism. The Nyaya 
does not have these resources and its realism is not provi¬ 
sional but final. 


(c) Nyaya is Realist Par Excellence 
N.S. Dravid 

That Professor Daya Krishna, a distinguished philosopher, who 
had been instrumental in establishing effective academic com¬ 
munication between Nyaya scholars and modern Indian 
philosophers should seriously ask the question, ‘Is Nyaya Re¬ 
alist or Idealist’? 1 is rather puzzling. No indigenously-trained 
student of Nyaya would ever entertain the slightest doubt about 
the realistic character of Nyaya. Certain confusions seem to 
have engendered this doubt in Daya Krishna’s mind. To 
sustain the doubt a few questions also have been set forth 
by Daya Krishna. We take up these questions first for 
discussion. 

The first question asks whether in the Nyaya view anything 
that is real is also ‘knowable’ and ‘nameable’? The answer to 
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the question is an unqualified ‘yes’. The Sanskrit terms stand¬ 
ing respectively for the real, the knowable and the nameable 
(more precisely, ‘the denotable’), viz., 'sat', ‘ prameya ’ and 
‘abhidheya’ are supposed to have identical denotations, namely 
‘everything in the universe’. The connotations of these words 
however differ from each other. 

The second question following from the first is, ‘what ex¬ 
actly is meant by the terms ‘knowable’ and ‘nameable’ to 
which the answer is as follows: 

The knowable or ‘preeya’ in Sanskrit is that which can be the 
object of a true cognition. Even if an object is not already 
known the possibility of its being known is always there. An 
unknown object may not be known in its particularity yet as an 
object belonging to any one of the seven established catego¬ 
ries of reals, it can certainly be known. That there are and can 
be only seven categories or types of reals is determined by 
means of valid arguments. 

The ‘nameable’ can be defined as ‘that which can be the 
denoted of a word’. If a thing is knowable even as a thing of 
a certain type, say as a substance or a quality, etc., the word for 
the substance or the quality, etc. can denote the thing. 

The third question asks if knowability and nameability can 
exclude each other partially? The answer to this question is an 
emphatic ‘No.’ Every knowable is a nameable and every name- 
able is a knowable. The reason for this equivalence is this. To 
know a thing is to have a determinate cognition of it as ‘such 
and such’. The knower on the basis of such a determinate 
cognition of the thing can refer to it by using the term denot¬ 
ing it. If the conventional denotative term is not known to the 
knower of the thing some other term can be used for it by him 
or her. It is however not necessary that there should be a user 
of such a term or terms. It is enough that there are such terms 
having the capacity to denote the things known. 

The fourth question is about the unreal. It asks whether the 
unreal is unknowable and unnameable. Yes, the unreal is 
neither real nor even knowable or nameable. As the great 
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Nyaya philosopher Udayana says in his Atmatattvaviveka, ‘when 
some person of perverted intellect discourses about the unreal 
(hare’s horn, barren women’s son, etc.) a sober, knowledge¬ 
able person cannot but remain silent.’ 

The fifth question, ‘Are the above terms symmetrical?’ is 
materially the same as the third question and so it does not 
call for a separate reply. 

The sixth question is partly asnwered by the answer to the 
first question. As stated in the answer, the denotations of the 
three terms mentioned are exactly the same but their conno¬ 
tations are quite different from each other. Knowability is one 
kind of property, nameability and reality are quite other kinds 
of properties and these respectively determine the denotedness 
pertaining to the terms and characterize everything in the 
world denoted by them. Daya Krishna refers here to ‘the se¬ 
mantic imports’ of the terms. Are there non-semantic imports 
too from which Daya Krishna wants to distinguish imports 
that are (in his view) only semantic? It is not clear what is 
meant by this expression. 

In the second part of the question it is asked if the above 
terms are ‘synonymous although their pragmatic associations 
and visual or auditory identities are different?’. The answer to 
the first part of the question is that in the usual sense of the 
word ‘synonymous’ the terms are synonymous (with identical 
denotation but differing connotations). In the second part of 
the question it is first asked if the pragmatic associations of the 
words are different. What does Daya Krishna mean by the 
pragmatic associations of words? Does he mean ‘suggestions 
of some kinds of action that the utterance of a word in a 
certain context may make’? For example, if a person utters the 
word ‘door’ pointing to a door in the presence of his hearer 
then the word may be supposed to suggest the word ‘shut’ or 
‘open’ and through it the activity of shutting or opening the 
door. But none of these suggestible actions enter the meaning 
of the word ‘door’. All schools of Indian philosophy share the 
same view on this point. Only the aestheticians hold the view 
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that even suggested entitles can form part of the meaning of 
a word, but they too do not regard actions alone as the sug¬ 
gested meanings. Nyaya simply discards such a view. What made 
Daya Krishna suspect such a thing about Nyaya is beyond 
comprehension. 

But more incomprehensible is the suggested association of 
the above terms with ‘visual and auditory identities’. What are 
these identities and how can the above terms be supposed to 
be associated with the identities? Perhaps Daya Krishna is 
suggesting here that all visual objects are meant by one or 
more of these terms and all auditory objects are meant by the 
other term or terms. But such a classification of objects cannot 
be comprehensive. Supersensible and even some sensible 
objects would be excluded from this classification. It is extremely 
surprising how terms recognized by all Indian philosophers to 
be universal in their denotations and expressly stated to be so 
by Nyaya are suspected to be of such limited denotation by 
Daya Krishna. 

The next question is an important one and deserves some 
serious thought. It is asked that if nameability is a universal 
property residing in every object—perceptual and non-percep- 
tual, then the qualification ‘ avyapadesya' meaning ‘that which 
cannot be named’ introduced into the definition of perception 
in the Nyaya aphorism would be rendered inconsistent. It should 
be particularly noted here that in the said aphorism we are 
concerned with the definition of perceptual cognition and not 
the perceptual object. The above-mentioned qualification is 
introduced into the definition in order to specify the form under 
which the perceived object appears in the perceptual cognition. 
There is the view of the philosophy of grammar expressed in 
the following verse of Bhartrhari, the author of Vakyapadiya: 

^ neural efr^ 

srjfcfcgftifcr stpt 
^cf 11 
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which says that ‘there is no cognition whatever which does not 
have the word as its (essential) constituent because every cog¬ 
nition is always determined by words.’ According to this 
grammatical view, the determinate perception of a thing must 
apprehend its object as the bearer of the name by which it is 
named. The aphorism of Gautama refutes this view by using 
the above-mentioned qualification to qualify the perceptual 
object. (Perceptual cognition does not apprehend the name 
of the object perceived as its identifier or determinant.) The 
percipient while perceiving the object may recollect its name 
but the recollected name does not become the object of 
perception. 

From this clarification, it would be obvious that the 
nameability of all things is not in the least affected by the 
exclusion of the name from the perceptual cognition. A thing 
may be endowed by a large number of properties but this does 
not entail that all these properties or a particular one of these 
properties should be invariably perceived when the thing is 
perceived. A man is a rational animal as also a laughing ani¬ 
mal. But to perceive or know a certain man is not to perceive 
or know him as both a rational and a laughing animal. 

To the eighth question which asks whether ‘ avyapadesya’ is 
the same as nirvikalpaka the answer is an emphatic ‘No!’ Words 
aren’t involved in either determinate or indeterminate per¬ 
ception according to Nyaya. But the two kinds of perception 
differ radically from each other. Whether to call or not to call 
the Nirvikalpaka perception as ‘knowledge’ is a question of 
terminology. If knowledge is defined as determinate and true 
cognition then nirvikalpaka does not qualify to be called knowl¬ 
edge as it is neither determinate nor true. But if it is not true 
it is not false either. It is neither true nor false simply because 
it is a purely referential or discrete cognition of the individual, 
its genus and the relation joining them. It is a non-judge- 
mental cognition. 

In the ninth question it is asked, ‘What is BuddyapekscP is 
and “If certain qualities are Buddhyapeksa" does this not affect 
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their status as objects independent of knowing?’ To answer 
these questions it is necessary to clarify the precise meaning of 
the above Sanskrit word. The correct meaning of the word is 
‘dependent upon cognition for its genesis as any effect de¬ 
pends upon its cause for its genesis’. In Nyaya’s view numbers 
other than unity are the products of the enumerative cogni¬ 
tion. If enumeration is not made numbers like two, three, etc., 
it cannot come into being. The origination of all numbers 
above unity is caused by enumerative cognitions. In Nyaya’s 
view, the effect is not the same as the cause despite its depen¬ 
dence upon the cause. 

Daya Krishna could have strengthened his case by referring 
to a different kind of dependence of things upon cognition. It 
is the dependence of the object of cognition upon the cogni¬ 
tion. If the cognition is not there, there is no object of cognition. 
For example, if I perceive a tree then the tree as the object of 
my perception will be there. But if I do not perceive the tree it 
will not cease to be a tree although it will not be a perceptual 
object during the absence of the perception. This clarification 
takes care even of the last question posed by Daya Krishna. 

Now, we turn to the earlier part of Daya Krishna’s critique 
of Nyaya realism. Referring to a reformulation of the 
Berkeleyan principle ‘Esse est percipi’ in terms of the 
knowability of real, Daya Krishna says ‘... a reformulation of 
Berkeley’s position in terms of the “perceivable”;... would bring 
it closer to the Nyaya formulation’. A serious student of Nyaya 
would be shocked to read such a statement. 

In the Nyaya view things are sometimes known and some¬ 
times not; when they are not known they are knowable because 
the possibility 7 of their being known is not ruled out. Such is 
not the case with things in Berkeley’s view. According to it, it 
is not enough for the reality of a thing that there should be 
a possibility of its being known. According to Berkeley the 
essence of things consists in their being actually known. Thus, 
things are totally dependent upon knowing for being real. But 
for Nyaya knoiunness is an adventitious property of things. 
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Proceeding further in his comparison of Nyaya with 
Berkeleyan and Lockeyan thinking on knowing and knowability 
Daya Krishna says that the issue of the “independence” of 
the object of “knowing” from the “act of knowing” does not 
seem to have been focally raised in the (Nyaya) tradition as it 
was by Locke in the context of “secondary qualities”.’ 

This is another very shocking statement in Daya Krishna’s 
small note. Even a beginner in Nyaya would know that the 
object of knowledge is independent of knowledge so far as its 
being is concerned, simply because an object is not known 
always. Even things like qualities which are dependent upon 
substances which are their substrates throughout their exist¬ 
ence are not supposed to be dependent upon the latter for 
their being. 

The passage coming next to the above is simply mind-bog¬ 
gling. There Daya Krishna says that ‘even the essential 
“knowability of reality’” in the Nyaya context implies that the 
structure of knowing and the structure of ‘reality be isomor¬ 
phic in the sense that the “ satta ” must be of the nature of 
dravya which is related to guna and karma by samavaya .’ The 
‘real thus has to be “rational” ...’ It has already been explained 
that things are always knowable but knownness does not con¬ 
stitute their very nature. So, there is no isomorphism between 
knowing and the structure or nature of reality. One may per¬ 
haps say that there is isomorphism (if the use of such a diffuse 
term in the Nyaya context be permitted) between ‘knowability’ 
and the ‘nature of reality’. But, even granting per impossible 
the kind of isomorphism. Daya Krishna speaks of, how can he 
draw the conclusion that he does from the said isomorphism? 
Is ‘ satta' the same as dravya in Nyaya ? If it is so what are gunas 
and karmas ? Are they other than satta? If all these are satta and 
not ‘ sat ’ what of the four remaining categories? And how all of 
a sudden the ‘rational’ creeps in here to determine the nature 
of satta which is the same as dravya for Daya Krishna. 

In the end we would like to urge that while discussing the 
views of Indian philosophy and specially those of Nyaya one 
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has to be very careful in the use of words—both technical and 
non-technical. Nyaya lays the greatest stress on this in the 
interest of arriving at correct conclusions. It is very regrettable 
that Daya Krishna should take so much liberty with technical 
words like satta, buddhyapeksa, etc. and try to base his arbitrary 
version of certain Nyaya views on his interpretation of the 
words. 

A few words are called for by way of providing broad defini¬ 
tions of different possible versions of idealism so as to make it 
clear that Nyaya does not fall under any of the definitions. 
There is first the Buddhist idealism, according to which con¬ 
sciousness, which is a purely subjective entity, projects itself as 
objects in the world and assumes different objective forms (or 
objects are no other than different forms of consciousness). 
In the idealism of Advaita there is no reality outside conscious¬ 
ness. Unlike the Buddhist view this view does not admit 
consciousness to be endowed with objective forms. Berkeleyan 
idealism regards the being or the essence of reality to consist 
in its objectivity or its objective relation to consciousness (or 
idea). This means that the real is essentially related to con¬ 
sciousness. Then there is Kantian idealism according to which 
the (empirical) real is a composite of certain ideal forms or 
categories and non-ideal matter. Hegelian idealism maintains 
that the real is rational which means that the real is consti¬ 
tuted by reason itself in the form of concepts. Nyaya’s view of 
the object does not accord with any of these versions of ide¬ 
alism. When things are cognized they are endowed with the 
cognitive relation and become cognitive objects. But even as 
cognitive objects things do not forfeit their cognition-indepen¬ 
dent nature. In the absence of this relation things remain 
unknown. But even in the condition of their unknownness 
the possibility of their being known by a subsequent episode 
of cognition cannot be ruled out. There is nothing intrinsi¬ 
cally obstructive of this possibility. This is why knowability, not 
knownness is regarded by Nyaya as a universal property of 
things. If knownness were regarded as such a property then 
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Daya Krishna would have had some ground to foist idealism 
on Nyaya. 

It may here be asked, ‘what can it be in things that makes 
them knowable except some kind of affinity they may have to 
knowledge or consciousness?’ The answer to the question is 
that no special property (or relation to consciousness) in a 
thing need be assumed which may make it knowable. If mere 
relation of a thing to consciousness is made into a ground to 
treat it as dependent upon consciousness then on the same 
ground consciousness too can be treated as dependent upon 
things. Consciousness cannot be the consciousness of a thing 
unless it is supposed to depend upon it. But such a depen¬ 
dence is really the dependence of a relational entity upon the 
relation that gives rise to it. 


(d) Nyaya is Realist Par Excellence 
(A Supplementary Note) 

On reading the short note under the above caption written by 
me, in reply to a query of Professor Daya Krishna, an inquisi¬ 
tive reader asked me a pertinent question which seemed to be 
one whose proper answer would throw a great deal of light on 
the realistic character of Nyaya. Hence this attempt to write 
this supplement to the earlier note. The question asked is 
posed thus: As per my elucidation of the nature of knownness 
of everything, some or other cognition—of any kind—of each 
and everything is possible. This description covers even those 
things which remain totally unknown to any human being all 
through their existence. Such things remain unknown in their 
individual capacity but by a general cognition, like say of the 
form. Each and every object in the world is either non-eternal 
or eternal; even the totally unknown (individually) thing will 
be included as one of its objects. This being the case there is 
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not and cannot be anything that is not known by some cog¬ 
nition (in some capacity or other). However, Nyaya would not 
go as far as the Advaitin does when he says that even an 
unknown thing is known as ‘unknown’. This ‘knownness’ as 
unknown is obviously a peculiar kind of knownness—a kind of 
direct revelation—unmediated by any vrtti to the Saksin or the 
witness-self. Nyaya does not admit the reality of the so-called 
witness-self or a property like Tmknownness’ characterizing 
anything. The latter is just the hypostatization of sheer ab¬ 
sence of a positive property. Now the question posed is that if 
everything is always known by some cognition or other (and 
under some aspect or other) according to Nyaya can’t this 
school be dubbed as idealistic although this may appear to be 
a diluted and slightly peculiar version of idealistic? The answer 
to this question calls for some classification of the distinction 
between different kinds of properties of things that Nyaya 
admits. Broadly speaking, there are five kinds of properties 
excluding qualities which are not usually treated as properties. 
The five kinds may be known as generic properties, specific 
properties, unique (specific) properties, accidental or ad hoc 
properties, and relational properties. To illustrate: substanceness 
is the generic property called jdti in Sanskrit—of all substances 
like earth, water, light, etc. Earthness, waterness, etc. are the 
specific (and also generic) properties of earth, water, etc. re¬ 
spectively. Likewise, potness, clothness, treeness, etc. are the 
respective specific properties of pot, cloth, tree, etc. More spe¬ 
cific and individuating properties which differentiate a particular 
thing, say a certain specimen of pot from another such speci¬ 
men are given the names ‘This potness’ (in Sanskrit 
etadghatatva ) and ‘That potness’ (in Sanskrit tadghatatva) re¬ 
spectively. Spaceness, timeness, etc. are instances of unique 
properties because they characterize singular entities like space, 
time, etc. Generic and specific properties characterize more 
than one entity. Accidental or ad hoc properties accrue to 
things when they enter into some temporary or non-essential 
relation with each other. For example, a book placed on a 
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table acquires the conjunctive property of ‘being located on 
the table’ because of its conjunctive relation with the table. No 
sooner the book is displaced its conjunction with the table and 
the ad hoc property it has given rise to vanish. Such properties 
may be described even as relational. But the more interesting 
and important relational properties are the properties of 
knownness, or knowability, spatiality, temporality, etc. The 
relations which are at the basis of these properties exist and 
do not cease to exist so long as both their relada exist. Only 
if one of the relatia goes out of existence, the relations disap¬ 
pear. All the things which are spatial and temporal are related 
by special relations called l Densaka’ and ‘ Kalika ’ respectively in 
Sanskrit to space and time. If the spatio-temporally located 
things cease to exist, space and time would not cease to exist 
but the relation between the things and space and time would 
disappear. The relation of cognition to things is not ad hoc 
and it is bilateral unlike the spatio-temporal relation which, as 
described, is unilateral. There is no cognition without an ob¬ 
ject and no object without there being some or other cognition 
of it. Cognizedness or knownness is the property that accrues 
to an object because of its cognitive relation to a cognition. 
But despite the bilateralness and permanence of the cognitive 
relation the relational property of cognizedness cannot consti¬ 
tute the nature or being of any object. A pot, for example, is 
identified as a pot not because it is the object of this or that 
cognition but because it has a certain structure, certain quali¬ 
ties and serves certain purposes. The cognitive relation is 
irrelevant to what a thing is in itself. The being of the pot is 
constituted only by potness which therefore is regarded as the 
determinant of the structure, causality, etc. pertaining to the 
pot. It needs to be particularly noted in this connection that 
Nyaya has given a wide berth to what is called in western 
philosophy ‘the internal relatia’. No relation, even including 
inherence, is an internal relation for Nyaya. Such a relation 
swallows up the appropriate identity of at least one of its rela¬ 
tions. To some inherence called Samavaya in Sanskrit may 
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appear to be the prototype of the internal relation. But this is 
not true. Inherence—to use the words of Bradley in this con¬ 
text-joins the inherents by keeping them apart. 

If the cognitive object were treated as the internal content 
of its cognition by Nyaya then it could not avoid the idealistic 
challenge. But Nyaya does not hold such a view of the cogni¬ 
tive object which according to it is neither the content nor the 
form of its cognition but is an entity wholly external and yet 
related cognition by a relation which even outlasts it, for, an 
object is cognizable both when it exists and also when it has 
ceased to exist. The idealist Buddhists (namely, the Yogacaras) 
however attach great importance to this (invariable) together¬ 
ness of cognition and its objects. As Dharmakirti says: 

the blue (an object) and its cognition are known to go 
always together and so they are non-different. It is only due 
to illusory cognition that they are viewed as different from 
each other as one moon is seen as two by pressing 
the eyeball. It is almost a tautology that no object is cogni¬ 
zed apart from its cognition (where ‘capart’ means 
‘unassociated’). But mere invariable association cannot be 
regarded as the sign of identity. Moreover, it is not the case 
that an object is associated with the same cognition at all 
times. Cognitions may come and go but the object remains 
the same. So, much more intimacy than this is the cognitive 
relation that is needed to make the object internal to 
cognition. 


(e) Nyaya: Realist or Idealist? 

SlBAJIBAN BHATTACHARYYA 

I have read your query entitled ‘Nyaya: Realist or Idealist’ with 
profit. Here are my comments. 

(1) Nyaya, specially Navya-Nyaya, admits many eternal, 
uncreated objects of different categories. 
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(a) Substances such as akasa, space, time, manas, atma, 
atoms of earth, water, air, fire. 

(b) Jatis are all eternal. 

(c) Samavaya is eternal. 

(d) Visesas are all eternal. 

(e) Atyantabhava is eternal. 

As they are all eternal, uncreated, they are not dependent 
on anything, least of all on their knowledge. 

(2) Knowability, nameability, existence are common proper¬ 
ties of all reals— sadhama dharmas Bhasaparichedah (verse 13). 

As dharma they are dependent upon the reals, not the other 
way round. 

As no human being is omniscient; all reals are objects of 
God’s knowledge. 

The point that Nyaya is making is that all reals are objects of 
knowledge, and have names. 

This theory is in opposition to Samkara’s advaitas according 
to which the real, Brahman, is never an object of knowledge, 
and can have no name. 

(3) In liberation, according to Nyaya, there is no conscious¬ 
ness in the liberated self. This self is, even now, an object of 
inferential knowledge. For, at the stage of liberation, a self be¬ 
ing devoid of consciousness does not know itself. In any case no 
knowledge can know itself according to Nyaya. It can only be an 
object, if one so desires, of another knowledge. In the case of 
one’s own self, it is anuvyavasaya. In the case of perception, 
according to Nyaya, the object is a cause of perceptual knowledge, 
and hence must exist prior to the production of the knowledge. 

(f) Nyaya Realism: Some Reflections 
R.K. Sharma 

My aim in this essay is to examine, in some inevitable detail, 
Professor Daya Krishna’s 1 objections to the general view which 
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regards Nyaya as a ‘realist’ system in the sense that word is 
normally understood in the West. I also consider in this con¬ 
nection some of Professor Arindam Chakraborty’s 2 response 
to Daya Krishna’s poser, and for two reasons: one, that it does 
not head-on address certain issues focalized by Daya Krishna, 
and two, that in responding to the latter’s queries, Chakraborty, 
even while upholding its basic realistic character, interprets 
Nyaya’s position in a way that at certain points seems 
questionable. 


I 

Daya Krishna rightly notes that Nyaya is supposed to maintain 
that all that is real is knowable and nameable. But then he 
goes on to attribute to Nyaya the contention that ‘to be real’ 
is ‘to be knowable’ and concludes that if so, the Nyaya stand¬ 
point ‘seems suspiciously close to the idealist’ [that is, 
Berkeleyan] contention that ‘ esse ’ is ‘ percept (p. 161) (my 
emphasis). Further, in order to be in a position to question 
the common practice of calling Nyaya realist, Daya Krishna 
tries to bring Nyaya and Berkeley closer by suggesting, obvi¬ 
ously implying that there is no harm in doing so, that Berkeley’s 
position can be reformulated in terms of ‘the perceivable’ (or 
‘knowable’). 

I will make two comments on this. In the first place, the 
Nyaya thesis that whatever is real is knowable does not as such 
assert the kind of equivalence that Daya Krishna attributes to 
Nyaya. Nyaya does not say that the meaning of ‘being real’ 
consists in ‘being knowable’; that is Nyaya does not seek to 
define ‘reality’ in terms of either ‘knowability’ (or ‘nameability’). 
Srldhara, the author of Nyaya-kandaU, when commenting upon 
Prasastapada’s enumeration of three common characteristics 
of the six Padarthas (categories or classes of reals)—‘isness’ 
(astitva ), ‘nameability’ {abhidheyatva) and ‘knowability’ 
(jheyatva )—explains ‘isness’ (or reality: astitva) as the 
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distinctive character or individuality of a thing: astitvam 
svarupavatvam... yasya vastunoyat svarupam tad eva tasya’ stitvam . 3 
In other words, according to Srldhara the reality of a thing 
consists in its own distinctive ‘isness’, its self-identity so to say 
which is in each case unique to it and so also (in a way) serves 
to differentiate it from what it is not. In fact, unless the reals 
have their own-being or individuality they cannot partake of 
the universal existent-ness’ ( satta-samanya) 4 which according 
to Nyaya-Vaisesika inheres in the three categories of reals— 
substance ( dravya ), quality (guna), and motion (karma). (After 
all, for something to have a generic property—even if-this 
property be satta-samanya —it must first of all exist.) What Nyaya 
therefore means (even if it does not always say in so many 
words) is that its property of knowability or nameability a real 
thing possesses as a further characteristic, and in virtue of the 
fact that it is real. Reality of a thing cannot therefore be made 
parasitic upon or relative to its knowability, though it is true 
that it (that is, reality) becomes one of the necessary condi¬ 
tions for that knowability or even knownness. To put it a little 
differently, ‘to be real’ and ‘to be knowable’ do not in Nyaya 
mean the same thing, though it is the same thing which can be 
real and knowable at the same time. This proposition, as we 
know, has quite a few important implications, one of which is 
that an ‘unreal’ thing—like, for example, sky flower or square 
circle—cannot (according to Nyaya) be an object of knowl¬ 
edge. Jayanta, for instance, puts it thus: yas tu desantare’pyartho 
na’sti kalantare’pi va/na tasya grahanam drstam 
gaganendivaradivat . 5 (Roughly: a thing which exists at no time— 
past, present or future—and in no space has never been found 
to be known. The example that Jayanta gives of such an un¬ 
real thing is of a sky-lotus.) There is a school of thought, 
specially in the West, which credits even contradictory things 
(and of course, imaginary things) such as a square circle with 
some sort of being or existence on the ground that they be¬ 
come objects of thought or philosophic discourse. 6 Nyaya would 
have nothing to do with such a view. 
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In this context someone may intervene and ask whether it 
is not true that we quite often talk and make judgements about 
the (so-called) unreal things and thus claim some knowledge 
about them even if some of these judgements assert nothing 
more than their unreality. Nyaya’s reply would be that it all 
depends upon what your idea of knowledge is. If by knowledge 
we mean—and this is what Nyaya’s own conception of knowl¬ 
edge, or better, awareness is—awareness of something as having 
certain characteristics, then it is inconceivable, according to 
Nyaya, that an unreal thing be said to be known and thus be 
(in the process) ascribed characteristics; for, on that logic, 
Nyaya would say, we might as well find it reasonable to talk 
and discuss about the kind of fragrance which a sky-lotus may 
be possessing. Mark, that to Nyaya—and, in my view, even 
otherwise—this doctrine is of cardinal importance. Indeed, its 
remarkable relevance (by which I do not necessarily mean its 
truth) can be gauged when we contrast it with, for example, 
the Kantian doctrine about what that philosopher calls 
noumena or things-in-themselves. If Kant is to be believed, it 
is things-in-themselves alone which are real; and yet it is these 
which he brackets and puts (perhaps for that very reason) 
beyond the pale of knowledge. The pretensions of our cogni¬ 
tive capacities do not extend beyond the world (if it be a world) 
of appearances (or phenomena). And yet (be it noted) Kant 
knows or at least implicitly claims to know that the things-in- 
themselves are indeed real. To be real, to be known as real 
(and atemporal), and yet to remain unknowable (and not 
simply unknown)—can there be a greater paradox? And yet 
Kant asserts all these things of his noumena. And when he 
further adds that though not knowable as such, they are think¬ 
able as to their existence, does not this whole proposition 
amount to admitting, however unwittingly, that some knowl¬ 
edge about them is a possibility after all, just as just asserting 
and without knowing any thing about it beyond that, that God 
exists, is to know, and know in a definite and non-trivial sense, 
something about him. The same, however, cannot, according 
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to Nyaya, apply to things which we think to be unreal. For to 
deny reality to something is, in Nyaya’s view, to affirm nothing 
about it, let alone say or know something about its nature or 
character. (It is to be remembered that astitva according to 
Nyaya-Vaisesika means being something with regard to which 
an affirmative awareness [ vidhi-mukha-pratyaya-visayatva ] as for 
example Udayana calls it, is possible). That this view of Nyaya 
raises further problems in its wake is a different matter and 
beyond the muttons. (One of such problems is the one relate 
to ‘empty’ terms—a problem which apart from being episte¬ 
mological is also logical in nature.) 

Professor Daya Krishna then comes out with an alternative 
suggestion which he thinks undermines the allegedly realistic 
character of the Nyaya metaphysics. (Recall that the first alter¬ 
native of Daya Krishna’s consisted in construing the Nyaya 
position—namely, that whatever is real, is knowable—in a cer¬ 
tain way so as to bring it close to the Berkeleyan position.) 
Thus he supposes that a reformulation of Berkeley’s thesis, 
‘To be, is to be perceived ’ as ‘To be, is to be perceivable' would 
bring Berkeley’s notion ‘closer to the Nyaya formulation’ (p. 
161) so that once again in his view the hitherto common prac¬ 
tice of thinking Nyaya to be a realistic system becomes gravely 
questionable. And so far as I can see there is no doubt that if 
Professor Krishna’s construal of the Nyaya thesis and reformu¬ 
lation of the Berkeleyan position were to be allowed he has 
half won the batde. But I do not think that Daya Krishna 
comes anywhere near succeeding. I have already tried to show 
above how Professor Krishna’s representation of the Nyaya 
view of knowledge is open to objections of a fundamental kind. 
The same holds, I fear, for his refraining of the Berkeleyan 
view by substituting ‘perceivable’ for ‘perceived’. Daya Krishna 
apparently feels that the difference between the two—‘the 
perceived’ and ‘the perceivable’—though quite obvious, is not 
so considerable as to be impermissible and that if allowed, 
affects whatever seems pronouncedly idealistic in Berkeley’s 
doctrine, and so this time brings Berkeley quite close to Nyaya. 
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Now what is remarkable about Daya Krishna’s way of think¬ 
ing on this issue is that on both the alternatives suggested by 
him it is Nyaya realism which in his view gets the knocking. 
That it does on the first alternative (—namely, that ‘to be 
real’ means ‘to be perceivable’—), assuming for the sake of 
hypothesis that it is perfectly in order, is clear. But that it 
should do so even on the second suggestion passes compre¬ 
hension, for this (that is, the second) alternative (in replacing 
‘perceived’ by ‘perceivable’) instead of bringing Nyaya near to 
idealism, gives a clear realistic twist to what is essentially ideal¬ 
istic in Berkeley. In other words, it is Berkeley’s idealism which 
here gets drastically compromised and not Nyaya’s (so-called) 
realism, and consequently if Berkeley and Nyaya are to be 
thought to have been brought together on a common plat¬ 
form, this platform, I am afraid, is a realistic one rather than 
an idealistic one. 

I have already shown that the first suggestion of Professor 
Krishna’s cannot hold and have also given some reasons. As 
for his second suggestion referred to above, Daya Krishna 
apparently feels that while the difference between ‘to be per¬ 
ceivable’ and ‘to be perceived’ is only slight (for he does 
concede a little earlier that ‘to be known’ is different from ‘to 
be knowable’), the consequence of it is quite considerable so 
as to bring Berkeley and Nyaya very close to each other. But 
this precisely is the crux of the matter; for while ‘to be perceiv¬ 
able’ in one clear sense represents a possible characteristic, ‘to 
be perceived’ represents a characteristic (or say ideal) already 
attained. The difference between the two is, in other words, 
the difference between possibility and actuality. And that in 
my view is what makes the whole difference to the issue at 
hand. 

That the difference between the Nyaya position and the 
Berkeleyan position gets further narrowed if perception is taken, 
as Daya Krishna suggests, to mean knowledge (for perception as 
sense-perception would necessarily involve, in case of God’s 
knowledge too, his having sense-organs and a body) is a point 
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whose relevance I am not immediately in a position to esti¬ 
mate in so far as the question of Nyaya’s view and Berkeley’s 
view of reality is concerned. 

Professor Daya Krishna again betrays less than full apprecia¬ 
tion of the Nyaya position when he says that the Naiyayikas 
did not quite see the problems posed by the distinction be¬ 
tween ‘knowing’ and ‘knowability’ or that the issue of the 
‘independence’ of the object of knowing from the ‘act of know¬ 
ing’ was not ‘focally raised’ (p. 162) in the Nyaya (or perhaps 
the Indian!) tradition just because there was no Locke around 
to bring to the fore the issue of ‘secondary qualities’. My sub¬ 
mission, without sounding apologetic at all, on this part of 
Daya Krishna’s contention is that both the things—(a) the 
distinction between ‘knowing’ and ‘knowability’ and (b) the 
issue of the independence of the object of knowing from the 
‘act of knowing’—were not only very well understood by the 
Nyaya thinkers but also given a central place in their ontology 
and their doctrine of cognition, and that Locke’s view about 
secondary qualities which in Daya Krishna’s opinion triggered 
the concerned twin issues in the British empiricist tradition is 
something wholly contingent. In Nyaya these issues, I may 
add, arose in its attempted response to the Vedantic and some 
Buddhist schools, specially the idealistic one. In philosophy, as 
indeed elsewhere, similar issues can arise and similar answers 
be attempted even if the historical contexts or the thought- 
traditions themselves happen to be different. 

To continue with the question of reality and knowledge as 
they are conceived in Nyaya, one does not have to quote text 
after text to show that in Nyaya all that is real, apart from 
being regarded for that reason knowable and nameable, is con¬ 
sidered not only as distinct from, but also as existing 
independently of the actual knowing and actual naming of it. 
Notice that we are here drawing, tentatively though, a distinc¬ 
tion between ‘being distinct’ and ‘being independent’. This is 
because while in Nyaya the reals—and this includes substances 
(or particulars or things), universals, relations, whether samyoga 
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(contact), or samavaya (inherence), and a few other things 
besides—are both different from and independent of our 
knowledge (and verbalization) of them, in some schools, spe¬ 
cially some of the Buddhistic ones, while an object ( visaya ) of 
knowledge is considered (at whatever level) distinct from the 
concerned act (or state) of knowledge, it is not considered 
independent of that act of knowledge. In other words, according 
to these schools ‘distinctness’ need not necessarily imply inde¬ 
pendence too. (‘Independent existence’ of course implies 
distinctness too.) The word ‘ bahya-artha’ used in Nyaya for real 
objects connotes both distinctness and independence. (That 
is why, the Naiyayikas are called by their opponents, bdhydrtha- 
vadins.) The English word ‘externality’ seems to me to capture 
both these connotations of bahyartha. It is important to note 
that in some of Buddhist idealist tradition (Yogacara- 
Vijnanavada, for instance) while provision is made for an 
object’s distinctness from the particular cognition of it, the 
object ( visaya ) is not considered as capable of existing inde¬ 
pendently of that cognition and hence is conceived as a form 
or mode of it (awareness). (Hence the name sakdra-jndna-vada 
for the doctrine.) To the extent the Buddhists entertain the 
subject-object talk at all they postulate the splitting of con¬ 
sciousness (or cognition) into, firstly, the appearance of itself 
[as subject] ( svabhasa ) and secondly, the appearance of the 
object (visayabhasa). Dignaga, for example, attempts to argue 
for this very thesis in his chapter on Pratyaksa (Perception) in 
his Pramanasamuccaya? And Dharmakirti and others follow 
suit. Before them there is Vasubandhu. It is no wonder then 
that the waking world is often thought of by some of these 
Buddhist philosophers as being essentially like a dream world 
where too the objects though perceived as being distinct from 
their perceptions are not found to exist independendy of those 
perceptions. Of course the reasons why the Buddhist idealists 
look upon objects of cognition as nothing more than modes 
or forms of these cognitions are different and call for separate 
comment. But it would be erroneous to deny that the objects 
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cognized are thought of as distinct from the act of cognizing 
to the extent cognition is regarded as Sahara (form-erf). 

I now turn to Daya Krishna’s contention that the Nyaya 
thesis of ‘knowability’ of ‘reality’ implies that the structure of 
/knowing’ and the structure of‘reality’ are isomorphic ‘in the 
sense that the satta must be of the nature of dravya which is 
related to guna and karma by samavaya’ (p. 162). Frankly, I am 
not quite clear what Daya Krishna exactly means by isomor¬ 
phism of structure here. (In fact, the words within quotes above 
seem completely dark.) I may however spell out one specific 
meaning of it which Nyaya seems to accept. This is that 
‘qualificative cognition’ (savikalpaka or visista jhana) —and this 
is the kind of cognition which for all practical purposes mat¬ 
ters for Nyaya—consists of such constituent elements which all 
are, taken separately,—and in the case of true cognitions even 
in respect of their ‘unity’—actual existents and therefore part 
of the real world. In other words, in Nyaya a cognition is 
thought capable of knowing an object in a variety of its aspects 
which are all considered independent existents. Be that as it 
may, Professor Daya Krishna makes of the alleged structural 
isomorphism of knowledge and reality in Nyaya the basis of a 
further conclusion which he states thus: ‘The “real”, thus, has 
to be “rational”, and as Nyaya does not accept the notion of 
an “unknowable thing-in-itself”, there is no distinction between 
“phenomena” and “reality” or noumenon, as in Kant’s case. If 
this is not out-and-out “idealism”, what else is it?’ (p. 162). This 
passage embodies quite a couple of theses which I shall briefly 
state and take up one by one. They are: 

1. To postulate (as and if Nyaya does) isomorphism of struc¬ 
ture between reality and knowledge is to conceive the real 
as rational. 

2. To subscribe to the notion of an unknowable thing-in- 
itself—as Kant avowedly does and as Nyaya in Daya 
Krishna’s view does not—is to draw a distinction, which 
Rant draws and which Nyaya does not, between phenom¬ 
ena (or appearances) and reality (or noumena). 
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S. Nyaya implicitly subscribes, on a certain condition, to (1), 
explicitly rejects (2), and so ends up by being idealist. 

To take up (1), I am not sure whether the isomorphism 
factor is sufficient in itself to prove the ‘rational’ nature of 
reality, as the two terms—‘real’ and ‘rational’—are conceived 
at least in Hegel’s system with whom is associated what is also 
differently expressed (by him) as the idea of ‘being-thought’ 
identity when the two realms are considered holistically. There 
is no doubt that the eminent Hegelian equation of rationality 
and reality (or actuality) does presuppose some definite iso¬ 
morphism between the two, but it should not be forgotten, 
and I can here do no more than touch upon the topic very 
cursorily, that the Hegelian conception of rationality goes 
beyond mere ‘cognition’ as it is understood in Nyaya (and in 
some other Indian schools) and involves human reason as 
the principal arbiter of truth in its inevitably universal and 
absolute aspect. In Hegel we find the attempt most assiduously 
carried out—though the process already begins with Descartes 
so far as modern western philosophy is concerned—to estab¬ 
lish the closest possible relation (—and an internal relation at 
that—) between thought (or logic) and reality so that reason 
does not remain mere empty form (which it does to an extent 
even in Kant according to Hegel) and reality does not end up 
being taken as mere atomic fact or surd, depending upon 
whether you are on the side of logical analysis or existential¬ 
ism. When Hegel conceives reality as ‘rational’ he finds in it 
an inalienable element of necessity—something which is best 
illustrated when we consider an apparently moral question. 
Hegel raises the very important question of whether the world 
is indeed as it ought to be, and comes to the above conclusion 
by treating this question as equivalent to the question: Is 
thought objectively actualized or embedded in the world? To 
a philosopher like Kant, as indeed to common sense, the two 
questions may seem to be about different thing, the first about 
goodness, about whether human beings are morally good and 
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happy in proportion to their desires and hopes, and the sec¬ 
ond about intelligibility, about the extent to which phenomena 
involve thoughts or categories, and about whether or not these 
thoughts or categories are applicable to things-in-themselves. 
And since he treats them both as one question, Hegel thinks 
their solution also to be one and the same. This equation as 
we come to learn is implicit in the famous Hegelian dictum 
‘What is rational is actual and what is actual is rational’, 8 ‘ra¬ 
tionality’ here meaning that the world as it is, in that it embodies 
or instantiates thought-determinations, is rationally intelligible 
and (so) necessary, and secondly, that the world is reasonable in 
the sense of being more or less as it ought to be, and so not 
really to be questioned as regards its ultimate goodness. In the 
Encyclopaedia the key-doctrine that thought is objectively real¬ 
ized in the actual world is construed as implying that it is none 
of our’s or the philosopher’s business to suggest that things 
ought to be different from what they are or to say how they 
ought to be, if this is viewed as different from the way they are. 
The point is that Hegel’s whole endeavour in mapping the 
dialectic of reality taken in its widest sense is to establish the 
most intimate and most intrinsic connection between exist¬ 
ence and thought, between content and form, between fact 
and value, and thereby transcend the bifurcated or sundered 
world which becomes our inevitable fate when reason goes on 
holiday so far as its other equally important function of syn¬ 
thesis is concerned. Whether a philosophy like Nyaya, in its 
conception of reality and knowledge, admits between the two 
some such relation as envisioned by Hegel is a question which 
requires a more detailed comment than is possible within the 
limits of this essay. I will therefore remain content by just 
pointing out, pertinently in my view, that there is a basic dif¬ 
ference between (rational) ‘intelligibility’ in the sense noted 
above and ‘knowability’ as it is normally understood in a sys¬ 
tem like Nyaya such that even a closest possible correspondence 
of structure between reality and knowledge, assuming that it is 
postulated therein, does not really entitle us to regard Nyaya 
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metaphysics as ‘rationalist’ or ‘idealist’. (I am, however, far 
from suggesting that ‘realism’ and ‘idealism’ are necessarily 
mutually exclusive categories in themselves.) 

As for the thesis (2), it is extremely doubtful whether to 
draw a distinction between phenomena and reality is to sub¬ 
scribe to the doctrine of‘an unknowable thing-in-itself. (That 
Kant does so is only a special feature of his philosophy.) Hegel 
or Advaita Vedanta or philosophers such as Bradley and 
McTaggart do draw a basic distinction between appearance 
and reality and yet do not hold (in fact Hegel’s critique of the 
Kantian doctrine is well-known) that there are any such things 
as unknowable things-in-themselves. We find thus that Nyaya 
philosophy does not become idealistic either on (1) or on (2) 
or on a combination of them. I may here add, by way of a 
needed codicil, that though idealism too, like realism, has 
known many varieties, what is common to them all as a matter 
of historical fact is that reality is there conceived as being 
essentially of the nature of spirit. It is in this sense that phi¬ 
losophers, otherwise in many respects as diverse as the Advaita 
Vedantins, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Hegel, Bradley and McTaggart, 
are idealists. 

To turn to the phrase ' avyapadesyarri in the Nyayasutra (1.1.4) 
definition of perception (pratyaksa) , which prompts Professor 
Daya Krishna to make a couple of pertinent (if anxious) que¬ 
ries, it needs to be noted that the adjective does not mean 
that (knowledge) which cannot be named or verbalized but 
only, and significantly (as per the explanation given by none 
other than Vatsyayana), that knowledge which does not owe its 
existence to any word or name which denotes (or happens to 
denote) it: tasmadasabdamarthajhanamindriyarthasannikarsot- 
pannam. It is not that a name cannot produce knowledge of 
that for which it stands; only, the word naming the object 
plays no role in producing the perceptual knowledge of that 
object. A name only serves the purpose of communication: 
tadevamarthajhanakale sa na samakhyasabdo vyapriyate 
vyavaharakale tu vyapriyate. In other words—as A. Chakraborty 
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rightly points out by referring to Jayanta Bhatta’s explication 
of the phrase ‘ avayapadesyam —perceptual knowledge is to be 
distinguished from the knowledge produced by verbal testi¬ 
mony. There is, therefore, no contradiction between the 
general thesis that everything real is verbalizable and the view 
expressed in the (above-mentioned) Nyayasiitra that percep¬ 
tual cognition is not word-generated (or linguistic) in origin. 
(In a way, Vatsyayana’s explication of this sutra seems to put 
a big question mark on the propriety of postulating nirvikalpaka 
awareness as it came to be developed by the subsequent Nyaya 
philosophers from Vacaspati onwards.) Incidentally, this view 
of perception as ‘non-verbal’ has a different fall-out too, and 
it is that, on Nyaya’s account, perceptual knowledge cannot be 
regarded as necessarily propositional knowledge as is commonly 
supposed in the West, notwithstanding the fact that being 
abhidheya, it can acquire a propositional structure (so to say) 
and so become an objective and public entity when expressed 
sententially. This point is important, if only because it is often 
missed in discussions of Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

Professor Daya Krishna then seeks to draw attention to some 
of the implications of the Nyaya (-Vaisesika) attempt to make 
certain concepts relative to our conception or view of them, 
which ‘fact’ in his opinion compromises Nyaya’s alleged real¬ 
ism in respect of at least those concepts. 

Since the situation so warrants, I would respond to this sug¬ 
gestion at the basic level and as follows. The relevant aphorism 
(1.2.3) in Kanada’s Vaisesika-sutras where the word 
‘ buddhyapeksa' cited by Daya Krishna occurs is this: samdnyam 
visesa iti buddhyapeksam. (Genericness and specificity are rela¬ 
tive to [the nature of] the viewpoint.) Now the word 
buddhyapeksa, if not carefully attended to and read along with 
the rest of the sutra, can easily mislead one, as indeed it does 
Daya Krishna (if this is the sutra which he has in mind) (and 
as indeed it has done some other writers), into believing that 
Kanada here is propounding a conceptualist view of sdmdnya 
(genericness) and thus reducing it to something that exists. 
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(or can exist) in thought alone and so cannot be credited with 
‘real’ objective existence. This interpretation is, however, com¬ 
pletely mistaken. What Kanada actually seems to maintain here 
is that jatis or universal are eternal ( nitya) entities which are 
(1) as much real as other realities, and so do not merely have 
(what is called) logical existence and which (2) serve both to 
produce as a generic character ( samanya ) a cognition of com¬ 
monness among the members of the same class, and to 
distinguish, as a differentia (or specific character: visesa), that 
class from other classes (or universals). Thus dravyatva 
(substancehood), for example, is a generic character or 
samanya when it is taken to unify all the existents which are 
substances, and is a specific character or visesa when it is thought 
to differentiate the whole class of substances ( dravyas ) in which 
it inheres from such classes (of entities) as qualities ( gunas) or 
actions {karma) which are not substances. Likewise, the univer¬ 
sal ‘potness’ {ghatatva-samanya) can be conceived as a synthetic 
principle bringing under itself all individual pots, or as a differ¬ 
entiating principle which ,as belonging to pots alone 
distinguishes them from things which are not pots. Again, as 
serving the former purpose it (‘substancehood’ or ‘potness’ in 
our examples) is called kevalasamanya, and as serving the latter 
purpose it is called visesatmaka-samanya . 9 It is this use of a jdti or 
samanya which is dependent upon our viewpoint or under¬ 
standing and not its existence. Our contention is supported by 
the Vaisesikasutra 1.2.5 ( dravyatvam gunatvam karmatvam ca 
samanyani visesas ca) where it is further made clear that the 
universals—such as substancehood {dravyatva), qualityness 
{gunatva) and action-ness {karmatva)— are also used to differ¬ 
entiate the respective classes they denote from other classes 
and are therefore called visesas. It is clear therefore that ‘ visesa ’ 
here stands for a class-character conceived or understood as a 
differentia (and so ought to be distinguished from, as would 
be evident from the remarks that follow, antya-visesa which 
stands for the altogether different category called ‘particular¬ 
ity’.) Not only this, Kanada’s intention on the score becomes 
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patently evident from the fact that in the following sutra (1.2.6) 
anyatrantebhyo visesebhyah, he uses the expression antya-visesa 
(mark the adjective antya added here) to denote the different 
category ( paddrtha ) called visesas in order that they are not 
confused with samanyas or jatis when these latter are viewed as 
differentia ( visesa ). The antya-visesas are meant to represent 
those ultimate, unique, self-differentiated and eternal features which 
belong to every eternal substance ( nitya dravya) which could 
not otherwise—that is, in terms of guna, karma or samanya — 
be distinguished from other similar eternal substances. In other 
words, while everywhere else it is samanya or jati which assimi¬ 
lates all the members of a certain class under one identical 
mode of being and also further serves, depending upon our 
intention, as a means to distinguish that class from other classes, 
in the case of eternal substances which on the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
view are all alike so far as their guna, karma and samanya (or 
jati) are concerned, it is the self-differentiating feature called 
visesa which, on account of its being unique to every such 
substance ( nitya dravya), acts as a differentia for that individual 
substance. 

That we are not telling a fairy-tale as regards the two-fold 
purpose of samanya we have sought to emphasize by quoting 
the relevant Vaisesika-sutra, receives unambiguous support from 
Vatsyayana’s commentary on the Nydyasutra 2.2.69— samanya- 
prasavatmika jatih —which is concerned with defining jati. 
Vatsyayana glosses: ‘The class-essence [jati] is that which pro¬ 
duces the knowledge of commonness in different objects, that 
is, that by the presence of which the different objects are not 
mutually differentiated, that is, the entity which is the cause of 
the continuation of the same knowledge in different objects. 
That which points to similarity (of something) with some in¬ 
dividuals and at the same time [my emphasis] differentiates (it) 
from other individuals is also a class-essence, though of a 
special (visesa) type.’ 10 (yd samanam buddhim prasute bhinnesu 
adhikaranesu, yaya bahuni itaretarato na vyavartante, yo ’rtho ’nekatra 
pratyayanuvrttinimittam tat samanyam yat ca kesamcid bhedam 
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kutascid bhedam karoti tat samanyaviseso jdtiriti.) Notice the last 
but one phrase samdnya-visesa (in the Sanskrit text) which is 
comparable to the phrase samanyam-visesa of the Vaisesika-sutra 
1.2.3 cited above. To conclude (then) this part of the discus¬ 
sion, there is no real in Nyaya (Vaisesika) which does not exist 
independently of our knowledge or conception of it. So the 
Nyaya realism remains unaffected so far as this particular as¬ 
pect is concerned. 


II 

I turn now to some of the points contained in Professor 
Arindam Chakraborty’s response to Daya Krishna’s Note. 

(A) First, I do not understand the point Arindam wishes to 
make when, while rightly drawing our attention to Udayana’s 
detailed refutation of the ‘no external world’ theory of the 
Buddhist idealists, he emphasizes that the self in Nyaya is not 
only not ‘ essentially conscious’, but also ‘can exist independently 
of cognition’ (p. 152), so that both self and object (as objects 
of knowledge) turn out to be entities existing outside (and so 
without dependence upon) awareness (bahyartha). My own view 
is that even if the Nyaya self were essentially conscious or of 
the nature of awareness that would not by itself compromise 
its independent existence. Advaita Vedanta, for example, takes 
this view of the self and yet regards it as objectively and inde¬ 
pendently existent (vastu-sat). And so does for that matter a 
system like that of Ramanuja. Second, it is to be noted that 
whenever the self in Nyaya is known as existent it is always as 
cognizing and therefore as conscious self (or subject). As those 
conversant with Nyaya know, the self not being regarded as 
self-luminous ( sva-prakasa ) in that philosophy can be known 
only in a second-order cognition ( anuvyavasaya or introspec¬ 
tive awareness) which makes the first-order or primary 
awareness ( vyavasaya , which as such is always of one or an¬ 
other object) its intentional object, the seat or subject of which 
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primary awareness is precisely the self. In other words, though 
the self can exist without consciousness it cannot be known as 
existent unless it possesses consciousness of some object (which, for 
example, it does in a primary cognition). It is this peculiar 
character of the self which distinguishes it from other enti¬ 
ties—which also otherwise exist as independent knowable 
reals—and which in a way makes Nyaya regard consciousness 
(or awareness) as a special attribute ( sva-dharma ) of the self 
belonging to it by the relation of inherence. (The only other 
real which possesses consciousness is God who is called 
paramatman or the universal Self.) It is true that, as Chakraborty 
says, both self and object ‘remain outside awareness’ and so 
are not really dependent, as far as their existence is concerned, 
upon consciousness. But his way of putting the whole propo¬ 
sition is a little awkward and misleading and fails to emphasize 
(what must be emphasized) that (in Nyaya) it is only a self 
which is inherently capable, given certain conditions, of being 
conscious or a knower. Thus, there is a basic difference be¬ 
tween the object(s) of knowledge being independent of 
consciousness and the self being independent of conscious¬ 
ness. Other reals are only knowable and so can never have 
consciousness while the self, besides being a knowable, is also 
a knower and so is always capable of possessing consciousness. 
And if the self exists without any consciousness or awareness 
in the liberated state, this is not because there is no special 
(even if contingent) relationship between consciousness and 
the self, but because in that state the self is devoid of any 
bodily form encased in which alone can it become capable of 
knowing the outside world via the mind and the senses. My 
point here is not that the self in Nyaya is not a real indepen¬ 
dent of cognition, but that even if it were to have consciousness 
as its intrinsic quality its ontological status would not be 
affected at all. The same consideration incidentally applies, 
mutatis mutandis, to ‘consciousness’ or ‘cognition’. In Nyaya 
consciousness too, being a quality ( guna ), is considered (like 
samyoga, etc.) among the objective reals and so independent 
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of its consciousness (which consequently is called anuvyavasaya 
or introspection); and yet, is it not seen (by Nyaya) as possess¬ 
ing the property of being consciousness? Being ‘devoid of or 
being ‘not made of awareness cannot, therefore, by itself 
become a decisive criterion for affirming something’s inde¬ 
pendent reality, as Chakraborty seems to think. The one 
necessary condition for independent existence is that the thing 
concerned should not be dependent upon or relative to awareness 
of itself. And this perfectly holds true in case of consciousness 
in Nyaya, for every cognitive act is there considered as an 
entity or state numerically different from the act (called 
anuvyavasaya) which cognizes it. 

(B) Second, in his anxiety to affirm, rightly of course, that 
the Nyaya world is a totality of things, Arindam tends to be 
unfair to facts just because of (a) what he thinks to be the 
predominantly Tractarian association of the word ‘fact’ and 
(b) because of the fear that any admission of independently 
existing ‘facts’ would necessarily commit one to upholding 
either a fact-ontology or to regarding the world as a totality 
of facts rather than of things—which latter include, as 
Chakraborty emphasizes, the (real) relation of ‘inherence’ or 
being-in. Such a fear, however, seems to me unfounded. It is 
my view that one does not necessarily have to be a fact-ontolo- 
gist (leaving aside the further question whether the Wittgenstein 
of Tractatus is one or not) as distinct from a thing-ontologist to 
entertain the idea of facts. It is possible, I think, to say in the 
same breath that the world consists of things and that these 
things have facts holding about them. What is a fact, after all 
(to confine ourselves to this elementary level), other than the 
possession by something of a property or the connection of 
something with something by a relation. (By ‘something’ we 
here mean both particulars and characteristics.) A fact then 
would exist depending on whether or not the thing(s) about 
which it is a fact exists. The blackness of the crow would then 
be a fact as distinct from my cognition of or belief about it (as 
black), which (cognition or belief) is an occurrent (attribute) 
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in my self as a knowing agent. And such judgements can be 
commonly found in the Nyaya literature. 11 Besides, one does 
not have to be an upholder of the reality of propositions (which, 
for example, Wittgenstein is) to be an entertainer of facts. 
One can I think as legitimately talk of correspondence of struc¬ 
ture between cognitions and objects (or facts) as between 
propositions and states of affairs (or facts) . 

(C) While endorsing the common scholarly opinion that 
Nyaya upholds metaphysical realism, Professor Chakraborty 
cites two main reasons which in his view make the Nyaya sys¬ 
tem a realist one: first, that Nyaya subscribes to the doctrine of 
Pramana-samplava (different means of knowledge grasping the 
same object) and, second, that Nyaya advocates the doctrine 
of nirdkara-jndna-vada (formlessness of awareness). Since 
Chakraborty leaves unclarified some of the meaning and im¬ 
plications of the two doctrines such that the possibility of 
misapprehension on this score always looms, I proceed to 
supplement what he has already said. To take up nirakara- 
jnana-vada first, it must be remembered that this doctrine took 
the kind of shape (and, of course, the name) it did largely 
(though not exclusively) by way of a response to the sdkara- 
jnana-vada of some of the Buddhist schools, more especially 
the idealistic ones, who, since they totally denied the ontologi¬ 
cal reality of the external world ( bahyartha ) and since they yet 
felt impelled, either in the nature of things or by the oppo¬ 
nents’ attack, to account for the undeniable subject-object 
distinction as characterizing every cognition (even if in the 
final analysis this so-called distinction was for them nothing 
more than an illusion!), took shelter in and formulated the 
notorious (?) doctrine that every awareness has a form (sakdra) 
which bifurcates itself into two appearances—subject-appear¬ 
ance ( svabhasa or grahakakara) and object-appearance 
(visayabhasa or grahyakara) —the latter one having then 
been supposed to represent the objective constituent of an 
awareness. 
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As against the sakara-jhana-vadin Buddhists, the Nyaya real¬ 
ists (as indeed some other Hindu realists and Vaibhasika 
Buddhists) propounded the doctrine of nirakara-jhana (form¬ 
less cognition or consciousness) according to which the 
‘objective’ constituent (visaya or artha) which serves and en¬ 
ables us to differentiate one state of awareness from another 
is not provided (as the Buddhist idealists ‘mistakenly’ thought) 
by awareness itself from within but from outside this conscious¬ 
ness (which in itself is nirakdra or formless), that is, by the 
exterior world with which the conscious self comes into con¬ 
tact through the mind and the senses. It is always something 
belonging to the real external world which, in so far as it be¬ 
comes an object of a cognition-episode, constitutes the objective 
component of a cognitive situation, cognition itself represent¬ 
ing the subject-side (visayi) of that situation. Thus while both 
Nyaya and the Buddhists in question apparendy (if unwittingly) 
agree that it is the object (or ‘object-appearance’) which dis¬ 
tinguishes one awareness from another, this component, while 
it is in the case of the Buddhists supplied bv consciousness 
internally (or from within and so in fact ultimately reduces to 
nothing more than an appearance) and thus necessarily ren¬ 
ders the latter form-ed ( sakara ), comes in the case of Nyaya 
from the actual world outside that cognition and thus 
underlines the inherently form-less ( nirakdra ) character of con¬ 
sciousness. This doctrine was pithily summed up by Udayana 
thus: arthenaiva viseso hi nirakarataya dhiydm . 1 2 (A cognition is 
distinguished by its object [artha] alone, for the cognitions 
themselves have no definite form by which to distinguish them 
from each other.) Now this particular formulation would seem 
to lead one to believe that in Nyaya’s view consciousness is 
diaphanous. And in a significant sense it is. (One recalls here 
G.E. Moore’s view of consciousness as enunciated in his essay 
‘Refutation of Idealism’.) 13 But though consciousness as thus 
conceived is diaphanous and formless, it is never contentless 
( niruisayaka ) if only because of the fact that it always is directed 
towards one or another (real external) object which it grasps 
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in at least some of its features. And as something with a con¬ 
tent, and so a structure,—which incidentally is in Nyaya always 
in principle expressible in sentential form—it always tends 
itself to logical analysis. (Its structural content is however re¬ 
vealed only in an introspective or reflective act.) 

But how can such an analysis become a possibility in the 
first instance unless we allow that a cognition must after all 
have a certain form and so be sakara. Besides, whenever we 
need to distinguish one primary object-directed cognition from 
another such cognition we do it only in terms of the contents 
which have already become internalized and immanent (so to 
say) and so are accessible to introspective (or reflective) aware¬ 
ness whose raison d’etre consists precisely in making the primary 
cognition ( savisayaka vyavasaya) its object of reflection. And it 
is common knowledge that Nyaya brings all such ‘immanent’ 
contents under the technical category called visayatd which is 
said to comprise three further sub-categories— visesyata, 
prakarata and samsargatd —into which the constituent contents 
come to be arranged and their mutual connection analyzed. 
Indeed, to abstract a little, the sum and substance of the 
Buddhist idealist’s contention is that if there is no such imma¬ 
nent content which characterizes every state of awareness, if 
awareness of blue and awareness of red, being therefore form¬ 
less are wholly alike internally, their difference being constituted 
by the difference between their respective objects existing out 
there in the world, how can (i) the first awareness be distin¬ 
guished from the latter (in the so-called introspective 
awareness) when the objects to which they refer are no longer 
in sight or are otherwise past, and how can (ii) there exist a 
one-to-one determinate relation between an awareness and its 
object? What I am trying to drive at is that the meaning and 
connotations which we normally assign to the term sakara or 
nirdkara when interpreting or pronouncing on the relative merits 
of the doctrines concerned is certainly not the whole story and 
the issues involved are much deeper and greater. I am not 
at all suggesting that Professor Chakraborty’s view of the 
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doctrine of nirakara-jhana as one of the pillars of Nyaya real¬ 
ism is without substance. (In fact, I am in agreement with him 
here.) My only aim in doing the above unavoidably digressive 
exercise has been to put across to the common reader that 
the one specific meaning which the term nirakara-jhana carries 
in the context of Nyaya (-Vaisesika) is that the (immanent) 
content which characterizes every primary cognition and there¬ 
fore makes it necessarily sakdra in the sense indicated above, 
derives its various determinations (in that system) originally not 
from within (hence the significance of the term nirakara) but 
from the independently existing (object-complex in the) out¬ 
side world. To put it all in one word, the (undeniable) internal 
content of a cognition is parasitic upon the real transcendent 
world and the nature or character of this transcendent world 
is established by pramanas (pramanayatta vastusthitih Jayanta). 

(D) In the context of the knowability-talk (jheyatva) in Nyaya, 
Professor Chakraborty relies exclusively or mainly on the ver¬ 
sion given by Siddhantamuktavali (in commentary on verse 13) 
and consequently interprets ‘Everything that is, is knowable’ 
as ‘Everything that is, is actually known by God’ (jheyatva having 
been taken by MuktavaU to mean: knowability is the property 
of being an object of knowledge: jhanavisayata) , proposing, 
surely after MuktavaU, that this property of ‘knowability’ 
(jhanavisayata) exists everywhere, for everything whatever is 
actually the object of God’s (or a yogi’s) 14 knowledge. Now this 
proposition and its acceptance as the correct view entails cer¬ 
tain consequences. The most important consequence is that if 
jheyata is to be interpreted as ‘ actually known by God (my 
emphasis) then the concept jheyatva becomes altogether re¬ 
dundant as a common property of six/seven Vaisesika 
categories, for the concept of God already implies in Nyaya his 
omniscience—which property cannot but include knowledge 
of all that is, and perhaps even that is not. And the same 
applies, mutatis mutandis, to the property of nameability which 
too is said to belong commonly to all the six/seven categories. 
Briefly, what I wish to say is that if jheyatva and abhidheyatva 
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only mean that all that exists is already the object of God’s 
knowledge and his ‘naming’ of it, then it would be unneces¬ 
sary for Nyaya-Vaisesika to enumerate them as additional 
common properties of the existent. My point, in other words, 
is that their special mention makes sense only in the context 
of such thinking beings who, even while not actually possess¬ 
ing knowledge of all that is, are deemed inherently capable of 
acquiring such knowledge. 

(E) Finally I turn to a special point made by Chakraborty in 
his response to some of Daya Krishna’s queries. He writes, in 
obvious approval of a comment of Daya Krishna’s: ‘The 
canonical western characterization of realism as the thesis that 
objects exist mind-independently is difficult to apply to Nyaya’ 
(p. 154) (my emphasis). The reason for this, according to 
Chakraborty, is that the notion of mind-independence involves 
the notion of possibility: ‘An object of awareness is mind-inde¬ 
pendent if it can or could exist without awareness even if it 
actually is always the object of some awareness (for example, 
God’s) (p. 154). And Nyaya metaphysics, according to 
Chakraborty ‘cannot make sense of this empty “can” or “could” 
because nowhere in Nyaya do we find any trace of the idea of 
possible worlds’ (p. 154). 

Now frankly I am not quite able to see how exactly is discus¬ 
sion of the question, if Nyaya can appropriately be called a 
realist philosophy, helped by Chakraborty’s introduction of 
the notion of possibility? In fact, the puzzle only worsens be¬ 
cause of Chakraborty’s use of ‘possibility’ and ‘possible worlds’ 
as equivalents in the context concerned. What I mean is not 
that they can never be treated as equivalents, but only that 
care should be taken to indicate how exactly such equivalence 
is possible. It can surely not be accepted generally in the con¬ 
text of Nyaya. Thus (to illustrate), while (in Nyaya) it would 
make perfect sense to say that it may rain today, it is extremely 
doubtful whether Nyaya would entertain, without any qualifi¬ 
cation whatever, the notion of a possible tuorld which 
for example, may be devoid of atoms ( paramanus ) as its 
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constitutive cause. Again, in a different context, Nyaya would 
not hesitate to regard the illusorily perceived snake as a pos¬ 
sible object precisely because both the ‘snake’ and its substrate, 
rope, are parts of the real world. And to come specifically to 
the context in which Chakraborty pointedly (if briefly) refers 
to the issue and goes on to dismiss summarily Nyaya’s claim to 
the tide ‘realist’, on the ground that it shuns any talk of ‘pos¬ 
sible worlds’ which in his view realism as involving belief in 
mind-independent reality necessarily involves, I have only to 
submit that Chakraborty does nothing to show why ‘possibil¬ 
ity’—talk in the sense he cares to point out, is not permissible 
within Nyaya’s metaphysical framework. Isn’t it plainly the case 
that to the extent Nyaya’s regards the entities (or classes of 
them) which it postulates as real, it thinks them as capable of 
existing independently of being known, whether by finite minds 
or God’s mind, to which latter incidentally they are presumed 
to be known perennially. If I happen to see a tree and if my 
perception is valid, isn’t this tree (on Nyaya’s account of sub¬ 
stances) something which, in fact, exists independently of my 
knowledge of it? And if it so exists now, should not such exist¬ 
ence be taken to have been possible ? Indeed, I would insist that 
when Nyaya calls an existent thing jheya, it does not mean 
merely that it is possible to know that thing, but also, signifi¬ 
cantly, that it is a potential object of knowledge. And needless 
to say, this potentiality (as indeed also the possibility) the object 
derives from its mind-independent reality. Absence of ‘pos¬ 
sible worlds’-talk in Nyaya does not one bit change this situation 
and is besides, as remarked above, an issue standing on a 
different footing altogether. I have no wish to deny that the 
history of philosophy bears witness to many versions of real¬ 
ism, but what is common to them all is the thesis that there 
is a mind -independent real world. And I believe that this ‘ca¬ 
nonical’ western characterization of realism does apply to the 
essential Nyaya (-Vaisesika) standpoint on the nature of reality 
and knowledge (including God’s knowledge). In fact, 
Chakraborty himself seems to concede this when he says: 
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‘Things, even if all of them are actually known, are not of the 
nature of knowledge. They are distinct’ (p. 154) . However, his 
subsequent reduction of Nyaya realism to just the rejection of 
a certain Buddhist idealistic ‘rule’ (— sahopalambhaniyamdd 
abhedah nila-taddhiyoh —) appears to dilute, if not to under¬ 
mine, not only what is independently and specially typical of 
Nyaya metaphysics but also its pronouncedly realistic character. 
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(g) Can Navya Nyaya Analysis Make a Distinction 
between Sense and Reference? 

Daya Krishna 

Can Navya Nyaya analysis make a distinction between sense 
and reference? If it cannot, should it not be regarded as ide¬ 
alistic par excellence. On the other hand, if it can, how will it do 
so, particularly when it does not accept the idea of an identical 
propositional meaning conveyed by different linguistic formu¬ 
lations even when the same ‘fact’ is supposed to render the 
two different ‘knowledges’, ‘true’? Or, in other words, can Navya 
Nyaya analysis ever accept the ‘meaning equivalence’ of two 
differently formulated linguistic expressions, or in which the 
anuyogi and the pratiyogi are different? 
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(h) Why Nyaya Remains Realist: Second Round 

Arindam Chakraborty 

Let us assume that Navya Nyaya cannot make the distinction 
between sense and reference. Why should that entail (as Daya 
Krishna provocatively avers in the interrogative, vide May- 
August 1996 issue of JICPR ) that it is idealistic par exellencel 

Russell proudly failed to make that distinction, claiming in 
On Denoting that if you try to preserve the connection between 
sense and reference, as Frege would understand them, then 
you cannot stop them becoming the same. And this is not the 
voice of Russell during his idealistic adolescence. Indeed, it is 
pretty obvious that Russell thought that drawing the sense- 
reference distinction would go against that ‘robust sense of 
reality’ which he took to be the hallmark of a realist. If there 
are no senses of names like ‘Pegasus’ in zoology, then there 
are none such in reality, he would tell us. 

So Daya Krishna’s implicit premise: Whoever is a realist must 
draw the distinction between sense and reference is simply 
false. Where could he have got that from? A charitable at¬ 
tempt to speculate turns out to be very uncharitable on Daya 
Krishna. For, the following argument is a classic case of falla¬ 
cious reasoning: 

Frege was a realist. 

Frege drew the sense-reference distinction. 

Therefore, every realist must draw the sense-reference 

distinction. 

And, of course, there is a sense in which Navya Nyaya does 
draw that distinction. What is known or understood when one 
hears the sentence ‘Gadadhara is Sankhapani’ is surely differ¬ 
ent from what you know when you hear ‘Gadadhara is 
Gadadhara’ because, for one thing, according to Navya Nyaya, 
you do not know anything when you hear the latter sentence. 
Yet it is clear that both the sentences speak of the same refer¬ 
ent, namely Visnu. Apart from the vacya, therefore, Navya 
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Nyaya includes the reason for application or the limitor of 
designatumhood ( pravrttinimitta or vacyatavacchedaka) within 
the content of the awareness generated by the use of a word 
in the context of a sentence. 

Whether this notion of a limitor of referentness—that in 
virtue of which, on a particular occasion, an object is picked 
out as the intended referent—is quite the same as Frege’s 
notion of sinn is a matter of deep and difficult debate. 
Mohanty’s discussion of this point in pp. 65-66 of his Reason 
and Tradition (Oxford, 1992) is the best record of the current 
state of that debate, apart from the relevant pages of Samvada. 

Navya Nyaya and the Russell of 1910 to 1919 (including the 
famous Problems of Philosophy) are very similar in this regard. 
Both are realist about external objects and universals and both 
give an account of error or false belief which eschews the 
positing of false propositions/Fregean thoughts or unobtaining 
complexes like that-Desdemona-loves-Cassio or that (=rope)- 
which-is-a-snake. The sophisticated ‘multiple relation theory 
of belief or ‘ anyathakhyati theory of error’ was precisely an 
answer to the question: How can you be a realist about what 
is referred to by a false belief or the constituents of an errone¬ 
ous perceptual judgement without giving ontological status to 
Fregean senses. The urge to avoid Fregean senses comes 
actually from a deep commitment to hard realism which fears 
that once we allow the veil of objective modes of presentation 
to come between our seeings or graspingS from words and the 
objects and properties seen and grasped, we shall for ever be 
stuck in a rut of thought-contents. That, to succumb to an old 
pun, would be as sinful for a Naiyayika as holding like a Bud¬ 
dhist that ‘these words never touch real objects but only capture 
vikalpas.' 

It is not clear at all what Daya Krishna is getting at when he 
links up the sense-reference distinction with accepting the idea 
that ‘the same fact makes two different knowledges true.’ If we 
mean by ‘fact’ what Frege explicitly meant by that word, that 
is, true thoughts, then ‘Gadadhara saved me’ and ‘Sankhapani 
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saved me’ would express two different facts. Even Nyaya analy¬ 
sis of those two awarenesses would go via invoking different 
properties ‘ vacyopasthitiprakard —the manner in which the ref¬ 
erent was presented to the knower. And it is by showing 
sensitivity to this difference between what is meant, in other 
words, by showing the meaning-non-equivalence of the two 
formulations, that Navya Nyaya shows that it can do justice to 
the phenomenon that Frege needed the sense-reference dis¬ 
tinction for, without actually drawing that distinction. As to 
how to honour the realistic intuition that, after all, the same 
objective circumstance (Visnu saving the speaker) makes both 
of them true, Nyaya does that by the apparently innocent but 
extremely farsighted doctrine that a qualified entity is no distinct 
from that very entity in its unqualified state ( suddha-padartho 
visistapadarthat na atiricyate. the man with the stick is no other 
than man). The real hallmarks of Nyaya realism are the fol¬ 
lowing apparently distinct doctrines: 

1. The relation of inherence is mind-independently real. 

2. The object of very unlike kinds of knowing, for example, 
seeing and touching, perceiving and inferring, perceiving 
judgemen tally and perceiving indeterminately, can be 
exactly the same object or object complex. 

3. Awareness is not self-aware. 

4. Universals are mind-independently real and can be di¬ 
rectly and indeterminately perceived. 

5. No awareness is self-certified to be true and false 
awarenesses do not require any non-existent or inten¬ 
tional entities in order to be accounted for. 

6. Apart from a man with the stick, who is identical with the 
man, there is no fact or true thought that the man has a 
stick anywhere in any sector of reality. 

How Frege could be a realist while dropping 2 and 6 is at most 
as interesting a question as how Prabhakara could be a realist 
while dropping 3 and 5. But just as you do not become 
an idealist if you believe that awarenesses are sometimes 
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unwittingly false, you do not become an idealist if you do not 
draw the distinction between sense and reference in the way 
that Frege would. 

(i) Nyaya: Realist or Idealist: Is the Debate 
Ended, the Argument Concluded? 

Nyaya, by common consent is regarded as a realist system par 
excellence by everybody. Infact, it is contended that if any philo¬ 
sophical system can be described as ‘realist’ at all, then Nyaya 
is one. The queries raised by me under the above heading in 
two parts in JICPR volumes [(i) Nyaya: realist or Idealist? (XII- 
1, pp. 161-163) (ii) Can Navya-Nyaya make distinction between 
sense and reference? (XII-3, p. 157)] do not seem to have 
disturbed the self-evident, axiomatic belief in the characteriza¬ 
tion of Nyaya as mentioned above. Normally, when five such 
knowledgeable persons reject the very possibility of doubting 
such a characterization, one should accept that the grounds of 
one’s ‘doubting’ had no foundation at all. 

Yet, there seems to have been some slight shakings of the 
foundation of the belief in the responses of all these Naiyayikas, 
though expressed in different ways. Professor Chakraborty, for 
example, concedes, ‘The canonical western characterization 
of realism as the thesis that objects exist mind-independently 
is difficult to apply to Nyaya’ (JICPR, XII-2, p. 154). And, Pro¬ 
fessor N.S. Dravid explicitly admits that the question raised 
about the compatibility of the requirement of ‘ abhidheyatva 
with the definition of perception as avyapadesyam given in N.S. 
1.1.4. is ‘an important one and deserves some serious thought.’ 
Both these admissions are, surprisingly, questioned, the former 
by Dr. Ramesh Kumar Sharma and the latter by Arindam 
Chakraborty. But, though there seems to be a difference of 
opinion amongst the Naiyayikas on the issue of the relevance, 
significance and importance of the questions raised, the 
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‘difference’ itself is indicative of the fact that it is not easy to 
determine what exactly is the Nyaya position is respect of the 
issue concerned. 

The different and divergent points raised in the responses 
to the simple question raised by me suggests that the House 
of Nyaya is divided in itself, and that the ideas of a unique, 
unambiguous position of Nyaya is a myth, sustained only by 
the fact that scholars and students have unquestioningly ac¬ 
cepted what is purveyed in the name of Nyaya in the text 
books on the subject. Nyaya is not, and cannot be, a monolith 
system as is suggested by all those who write on it, including 
the ‘five-experts’ who have chosen to respond to the ques¬ 
tions raised by me. To give a few examples from the comments 
of these well-known ‘authorities’ on Nyaya, Professor Mohanty 
is firmly of the view that Nyaya subscribes to the ‘extensional- 
ity of the relation’ that obtains between ‘existence’ and 
‘knowability’ (JICPR, XIII-1, p. 167). Prof. Dravid, on the other 
hand, believes that at least as far as ‘Sat, Prameya and Abhidheya’ 
are concerned, they are supposed to have identical denota¬ 
tions, though the connotations of these words differ from each 
other’ (JICPR, XIII-1, p. 169). 

These two positions seem, at least p-rima fade, to be radically 
opposed to each other. It is not clear whether Mohanty sub¬ 
scribe to the generalized position that Nyaya does not and 
cannot in principal, accept ‘intensional relations’ in its system 
and that all relations have to be necessarily extensional. There 
is the related problem whether a system which admits only 
extensional relations can ever have any ‘intensional relation’ 
in it. 

The problem, however, is not confined to relations alone. 
The deeper question relates to the issue whether Nyaya ad¬ 
mits extensional definitions alone or it also admits definitions 
that are ‘intensional’ in nature. Professor Dravid in his discus¬ 
sion of the issue has explicitly brought in the concepts of 
‘connotation’ and ‘denotation’ and suggested that while ‘Sat’, 
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l Prameya' and ‘ Abhidheya ’ have different connotations, they have 
the same denotation. But once the idea of ‘connotation’ is 
accepted in any system, it cannot have pure ‘extensional’ re¬ 
lations or definitions in it. And, if the extensional relations 
and definitions are rejected in a system, it is difficult to see 
how it can be realist in character. 

Nyaya, as is well-known, is pre-eminently concerned with 
considerations of determining the exact laksana of anything 
and if it is so then one cannot understand how it can be 
regarded as realist in the sense in which the postulation of 
extensional relations or definitions would entail it. All attempts 
at the correct establishment of the laksana of anything suffer 
from either an ativyapti dosa or avyapti dosa and it is extremely 
difficult to avoid either of these and reach a ‘definition’ which 
will capture the true nature of the object concerned. Professor 
Mohanty has argued that there is a uyapti ‘between existence 
and knowability’ and that this 1 vyapti' is ‘extensional’ in char¬ 
acter. Not only this he has explicitly stated that ‘In the 
celebrated case of smoke and fire, the uyapti is not to be un¬ 
derstood intensionally as a necessary relation, but rather 
extensionally as a relation of mere co-presence’ (p. 167). This, 
if correct, will raise serious problems regarding the long discus¬ 
sion about the exact definition of vyapti in the Nyaya tradition. 
Mohanty knows, as well as everybody else, that successive defi¬ 
nitions of vyapti given before Garigesa were found to be 
inadequate and the issue regarding the formulation of the 
exact nature of the vyapti was not closed even after him. If 
vyapti were merely co-presence, then it will be difficult to un¬ 
derstand how these definitions of vyapti were found to be 
inadequate, and that the dispute about the correct definition 
of vyapti continued in the Nyaya tradition. 

It may be said that the inadequacy of the definitions were 
primarily because of their inapplicability in those cases where 
the object concerned was either Kevalanvayi or Kevaldvyatireki, 
that is, where it was always present or always absent. But, these 
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are exceptional situations and normally the relation of vyapti 
is established on the basis of what Mill calls ‘the joint method 
of agreement and difference*. 

Mohanty has suggested that there is an extensional vyapti 
relation between knowability and existence. But how is this 
vyapti established? By assertion only or, by an examination of 
the cases where anvaya vyatireka sambandha is found among 
them. For the latter, one will have to have an independent 
laksana or criterion of what existence is and a separate one for 
what knowability is. But, as far as I know, such a Laksana has 
not been provided by the Nyaya thinkers and, even if it were 
to be provided, it will be difficult to see how one can find 
‘existence’ and ‘knowability’ both present and absent in order 
to establish a vyapti relation between them. Not only this, 
‘knowability’ is a strange characteristic as it can only be de¬ 
fined in terms of a possibility, and not a actuality. If this is 
accepted then it will be difficult to see how could one deter¬ 
mine its absence any where. If something is ‘known’ then it 
certainly must have been ‘knowable’ but if it is not known 
then one can only say that it is ‘knowable’ on grounds of faith 
alone. 

It is, of course, known that it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to establish vyapti between objects or entities which 
are Kevalanvayi or Kevalvyatireki. As both ‘existence’ and 
‘knowability’ are kevalanvayi, at least on the usual understand¬ 
ing of the Nyaya position in this context, only Mohanty will 
know how to establish vyapti relation between them. The so¬ 
lution, of course, is easy. The relation between ‘existence’ and 
‘knowability’ can be established by treating them as being 
analytically involved or implied by each other. This, however, 
will destroy the ‘extentionality’ of the relationship between 
them and make it ‘intensional’ or even ‘definitional’ which 
will not probably be acceptable to Naiyayika, including Mohanty. 

The term existence itself is extremely ambiguous, especially 
in the context of the discussion about Nyaya. Does it mean 
Sattd and, if so, then it will be confined only to the first three 
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paddrthas in the Vaisesika list, or does it mean padartha} And, 
if so, it will apply to all the six paddrthas originally mentioned 
in the Vaisesika Sutras, However, even in this case, there will 
always be a problem whether it covers only the specific dravyas, 
gunas, karmas etc. which were mentioned by Kanada in his 
Vaisesika Sutras or it can be taken to include even those which 
were added to the list later by subsequent thinkers. 
Prasastapada’s addition to the list of gunas is well-known, but 
there are others who have done the same in respect of other 
paddrthas. Samanya, for example, is supposed to give rise to jati 
but, as everyone knows, Udayana feels the necessity of formu¬ 
lating criteria for deciding between genuine universals and 
psuedo-universals. There are, thus, samanyas which do not, 
and cannot give rise to jati as they suffer from what he called 
jatibadhaka characteristics. The addition of abhava as a padartha 
presumably by Sivaditya around the 10th century adds prob¬ 
lems of its own, as formerly, padathas were supposed to be 
either satta-rupa or bhava-rupa only. But when abhava was ac¬ 
cepted as a padartha, it could not be treated either as sattd or 
as a bhava. 

Besides these, the case of Raghunatha Siromani is well- 
known. We need not elaborate the point. In case the term 
‘existence’ refers to those paddrthas which have sattd and sattd 
alone in the Nyaya-Vaisesika framework then they alone shall 
be knowable. In case the term covers or refers to all the 
paddrthas then the dispute about the paddrthas will also be a 
dispute about that which is knowable. Once this is accepted, 
the so-called vyapti relation postulated between existence and 
knowability will also become flexible and shifting in character. 
Not only this, as the number and types of paddrthas will in¬ 
crease or decrease, that which was supposed to be knowable 
will cease to be ‘knowable’ or that which was not knowable, 
become ‘knowable’ by virtue of the very fact that it has now 
become a padartha and hence accepted as existent in the sys¬ 
tem. The term ‘existence’ is also generally contrasted with the 
term ‘real’ and it is not clear whether Mohanty accepts this 
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distinction or not. For, in case he does, he will not probably 
accept the vyapti between the real and knowable as all that is 
real does not exist in the usual sense in which the term ‘exist¬ 
ence’ is generally understood. 

The term ‘knowable’ is even stranger than ‘existence’ as it 
connotes, or rather denotes (to remain within the extensionalist 
framework of Mohanty’s thought). Something that is a possi¬ 
bility, a ‘dispositional’ property, which may or may not be 
actualized. ‘Possibilities’ or even ‘dispositional-properties’, as 
Mohanty very well knows, are strange ‘properties’. They are 
not like the usual properties such as ‘red’ or ‘blue’ and give 
rise to the paradoxes of counter-factual conditionals. In the 
present context, however, the problem is a different one and 
relates to the question as to how one may establish a vyapti 
relation between something that is ‘actual’ and something 
else which is ‘possible’ only, assuming that existence is some¬ 
thing actual. 

The establishment of a vyapti relation between the ‘actual’ 
and the ‘possible’ may be left to the Naiyayikas. Who, I am 
sure, will be able to solve the problem with all the ingenuity 
which they have developed over the century. But, in the con¬ 
text of the question relating to the issue whether Nyaya is 
‘realist’ or ‘idealist’, the distinction between ‘known’ and ‘know- 
able’ has assumed a central importance which is of a different 
kind. Dr. Ramesh Kumar Sharma in one of the most clear 
presentation of the subject, has questioned the transition from 
the perceived to the perceivable in the classical Barkeleyan 
formulation and from the perceivable to knowable to bring it 
closer to Nyaya formulation. From ‘to be is to be perceivable’ 
to ‘to be is to be perceived’, and from that to ‘to be is to be 
knowable is the subtle, transpositional trick or deception that 
I am supposed to be guilty of. But, surprisingly, his own con¬ 
clusion is that this amalgamation of bringing together the 
position of Berkley and Nyaya makes Berkley a realist rather 
than Nyaya ‘idealist’. He writes ‘... if Berkeley and Nyaya are 
thought to have been brought together on a common 
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platform, this platform, I am afraid, is a realistic one rather 
than an idealistic one’ (JICPR XIV-2, p. 141). But, the main 
point is that both Berkeley and Nyaya can be brought 
together on a common platform by the inner logic of their 
positions and, I hope, Dr. Ramesh Kumar Sharma will admit 
that there is little point in giving any particular name to that 
position. If he wishes to call Berkeley a ‘realist’, I have no 
objection. But similarly I hope, he will have no objection to my 
calling Nyaya ‘idealist’ in the sense in which Berkeley’s posi¬ 
tion is designated as ‘Idealism’ in the western philosophical 
tradition. 

Unfortunately, the distinctions between the ‘perceived’ and 
‘perceivable’ and the ‘known’ and ‘knowable’ which seems so 
crucial to Dr. Sharma disappear both in Berkeley and Nyaya 
when God appears on the scene. To God everything is ‘known’ 
and if we use Berkeley’s phrase ‘everything is perceived’. This 
has been roundly asserted by almost all those who have re¬ 
sponded to my innocent query in the pages of the JICPR But 
strangely, none of them appears to have seen that such an 
admission destroys the very foundation of the contention that 
Nyaya is, in essentials, out-and-out realist, unless the so-called 
‘knowness’ by God is itself treated as completely contingent in 
character. The crucial problem for the Nyaya theorist as well 
as for Berkeley is whether for God also things may be know- 
able and perceivable respectively but not known or perceived. 
In Berkeley this move is impossible as he argues for the reality 
of God on the ground that if something ‘is’, it has to be the 
object of some consciousness or other. And, as it is not so in 
the case of many objects as per as finite minds are concerned, 
one has to postulate an infinite consciousness to which they 
are eternally objects of its awareness. In Nyaya, on the other 
hand, God or Iswara is brought in on cosmological grounds, 
that is, in the context of understanding the creation of the 
world. As far as the question of ‘knowness’ of the world is 
concerned it is, at least prima facie, contingent whether it is 
known by someone or not. The ‘someone’ may be the finite 
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mind of the Naiyayika or anybody else, or the infinite mind of 
the creator who is termed as Iswara in the Nyaya system. In 
Nyaya Iswara, of course, cannot have a ‘mind’ in the strict 
Nyaya sense of the term and, if it were to have it, then it will 
know only one thing at a time and hence will not be able to 
know simultaneously all the things that are there as they can¬ 
not be co-present to his consciousness at the same time. There 
is the added problem of things or objects or events that have 
not yet taken place and hence cannot be known in the same 
way as those that have occurred or are in the present. 

The straight way to realism would be to accept that there 
are, or may be, things which are not known or which need not 
necessarily be known by any finite or infinite mind. But this 
simple way does not seem acceptable to Nyaya and it tries to 
wriggle out of the difficulty by maintaining that things may not 
be known but that they are certainly ‘knowable’in principle. It 
not only fights shy of but actively rejects the possibility that 
something may be ‘unknowable’ in fact or in principle as it 
does not want to subscribe to this hard core contention of 
realism in the strictly epistemological sense of the term. For it, 
‘to be existent’ or ‘real’ is to be necessarily knowable in prin¬ 
ciple. But what exactly is meant by saying that something is 
‘knowable’ is never explained clearly. 

To be ‘knowable’ in the Nyaya framework is to be a Prameya, 
that is ‘to be known by a pramana’ or, in other words, it is to 
be an object either of pratyaksa (perception), anumana (infer¬ 
ence), upamana (analogy) or sabda (testimony). But amongst 
all these, pratyaksa or perception or being object of the five 
human senses is primary and foundational in the sense that 
neither anumana, nor upamana nor sabda can even be con¬ 
ceived of without reference to it. There may be some dispute 
or doubt about the relationship of sabda to prayaksa, but there 
can be little doubt that sabda has, at least, to be heard or 
‘read’ in order to be the means for the knowledge of that 
which it is supposed to convey authoritatively. There is, of 
course, the added problem if Gautama’s definition of Sabda is 
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to be accepted that one has to independently know the charac¬ 
ter of the person whose sabda is to be authoritatively accepted 
?T^:). And, if the gloss of Gautama on this sutra is to 
be taken seriously then the very ‘authoritativeness’ of this 
pramana will be compromised at least in the sense in which it 
has generally been understood in the context of the accep¬ 
tance of the authority of the veda in the Indian tradition. 
Gautama, as is well-known, gives the example of Ayurveda to 
illustrate the authoritativeness of the sabda pramana subsumed 
under this special category. The authoritativeness of Ayurveda', 
however, is radically different from the way in which the vedas 
or even the upanisads have been regarded in the tradition. 
Ayurveda is essentially fallible and the knowledge it contents 
continue to grow in time, the two characteristics which are 
completely absent from the authority of the sruti which is 
regarded as both infallible and complete by everyone who 
accepts it. 

The ‘knowability’, then, in terms of pratyaksa or perception 
basically depends on the assumption that all ‘existent’ or ‘real’, 
has such a structure that it is graspable by the five human 
senses. In other words, the limits of human sensibility is the 
limit of the ‘existent’ or the ‘real’ word. To put it differently, 
such a construal of Nyaya position implies that the existent or 
the real world is intrinsically and essentially of such a nature 
that it not only is, but has to be, graspable or apprehensible 
by the human senses. Its structure, therefore, has to be of 
such a nature as to correspond with the structure of the hu¬ 
man senses in order that it may be graspable by it. One ‘knows’ 
that human senses apprehend colour or sound only within a 
limited range and that beyond it they cannot perceive or ap¬ 
prehend whatever is, or may be there. 

These entities, which are intrinsically inapprehensible by 
the human senses, may be said to be the subject of inferential 
knowledge, but what then is the nature of this ‘inferential 
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knowledge’ which gives us knowledge of entides or ‘things’ 
which are intrinsically ungraspable by the senses and there¬ 
fore are incapable of being known by pratyaksa. Such a 
knowledge may be said to be a ‘knowledge’ that can be known 
only by anumana and never by pratyaksa and though this may 
create some problems for Nyaya which believes in Pramana 
Samplava on the one hand and the grounding of vydpti on the 
basis of anvaya and vyatireka in terms of sensuously apprehen¬ 
sible experience, it will have to grant some sort of isomorphism 
between the structure of reason, that is anumana, and the 
structure of that which can be known only through inferential 
knowledge and hence is regarded as ‘existent’ or ‘real’ in 
nature. 

Dr. Ramesh Kumar Sharma has questioned the postulation 
of this isomorphism by suggesting that Hegel’s famous formu¬ 
lation ‘The real is rational and the rational is real’ should be 
understood not only in terms of cognitive rationality but also 
in terms of what may be called ‘the moral intelligibility of the 
universe’. In other words, according to him the term ‘rational’ 
in Hegel’s formulation includes both the exiological and the 
epistemological aspects the term ‘Reason’ has both these 
aspects simultaneously included or involved in it. This may or 
may not be correct and Nyaya may or may not subscribe to it. 
But, there can hardly be any doubt that in the purely cognitive 
aspect, there has to be an isomorphism of structure between 
reason and that which is ‘known’, if the essential ‘knowability’ 
of the real in terms of reason is to be asserted. Dr. Sharma 
himself accepts this when he writes, ‘There is no doubt that 
the eminent Hegelian equation of rationality and reality (or 
actuality) does presuppose some definite isomorphism between 
the two’ (JICPR, XIV-2, p. 144). But, according to him, Nyaya 
subscribes only to the half-contention of Hegel; it is silent 
about the other half, that is about the isomorphism of the 
valuation aspect of reason and the valuation aspect of reality. 
According to him, reason in the Hegelian sense involves both 
‘truth’ and ‘value’ and Nyaya cannot, therefore, be said to 
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subscribe to the Hegelian dictum ‘Rational is real and Real is 
ration’. But this, according to him, will only be to deny the full 
blown characteristic of Hegelian idealism to Nyaya. It will still 
have to accept Nyaya as half-idealist in the Hegelian sense of 
the term and if we take the term ‘Idealism’ only in the epis¬ 
temological sense of the term, Nyaya may have to be regarded 
as out-and-out Idealist on his own analysis. 

But what is the ‘structure’ of Buddhi or reason in Nyaya 
which ‘determines’ the structure of that which is supposed to 
be ‘knowable’, as ‘to be known’ is, in Nyaya, to be known in 
the specific Nyaya way alone. Knowledge or jhana, at least at 
the savikalpaka level, has to be linguistic in character. This, 
according to some, is what is meant by the term abhidheyatva 
in Nyaya. Now the structure of linguistic knowledge in Nyaya 
is said to be constituted by anuyogi, pratiyogi and the relation 
between them which is termed as samsargata. The complex 
unit formed by these three together is said to have a charac¬ 
teristic called visayata which probably is an emergent property 
arising, from the unique combination of these three elements. 
Strangely, the Nyaya has to postulate a visayita to which the 
visayata appears as an ‘object’ of cognition. But while visayata 
is an emergent characteristic of the three elements mentioned 
above, it is not clear to which substantive entity visayita be¬ 
longs as a property, or whether it itself is a reflexively emergent 
property necessitated by the occurence of visayata which makes 
the knowledge complex at the first level into an ‘object’ giving 
it epistemic objectivity. 

The problems here are far more complex then those which 
have been usually considered by Nyaya theorists who have 
written on this issue. Some of these will become apparent the 
moment we consider the case of anuvyavasaya or introspective 
reflexion where the first order knowledge-complex consisting 
of visayita and visayata becomes an object of cognition and 
thus, where the complex formed by visayita and visayata itself 
becomes an ‘object’ of cognition giving it a new visayata neces¬ 
sitating the postulation of another visayita to which it becomes 
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the object of knowledge. Some of these problems we have 
dealt with in our comment entitled ‘ Have the neo-naiyayikas been 
leading us up the gardenpath' (JICPR, XV-2, pp. 121-41). But in 
the present context, the more important question is as to how 
the postulation of these entities affects the contention that 
Nyaya is a realist system par excellence. 

Professor Mohanty has roundly settled the issue by saying, 
‘There is no reason why a realistic ontology shall not admit 
entities that are either purely mental or “hybrid”’ (JICPR , XIII- 
1, p. 167). This is an important declaration from the Nyaya 
camp and as Mohanty speaks with authority we may, for a 
moment, accept what Nyaya says in this regard. But what is a 
‘mental entity’ and what exactly is a ‘hybrid entity’, which 
presumably is a mixture of something ‘mental’ and ‘non-men¬ 
tal’ in it? Normally the term ‘mental’ is taken to mean 
something that is not independent of consciousness or the act 
of knowing which apprehends it. It is in this sense that Locke 
regarded the secondary qualities as ‘dependent’ on mind and 
hence as not been there, independently of it, in the physical 
world. The very notion of a ‘mental entity’, thus, involves that 
it will not have been there if there had been no ‘mind’ in the 
universe. Realism, at least in the sense in which it has been 
used in the western philosophical tradition, refers to those 
entities which will be there even if there were no ‘mind’ in the 
universe. The contention was that certain kinds of entities come 
into being just because of the fact that there was ‘mind’ in the 
universe and these were regarded as ‘subjective’ in character. 
The realist epistemology was in search of those objects of 
knowledge which were completely independent and objective 
in the sense that they would be there even if there were no 
mind and hence will have no admixture of anything ‘subjec¬ 
tive’ in them. The term ‘mind’ in this context means the same 
as ‘consciousness’ and the latter term can be substituted for 
the former without making any difference to the contention. 

The term ‘mental’, thus, is systematically ambiguous in this 
context. It may mean (and perhaps Mohanty wishes to mean 
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in this sense) that there are ‘entities’ which cannot be char¬ 
acterized as ‘physical’ in character and yet, which are objects 
of consciousness and which have their own nature demanding 
to be known in the same sense as the so-called physical objects 
do. It may be, parenthetically, pointed out that the term ‘men¬ 
tal’, as used in the English language, cannot literally convey 
what is meant by ‘ manas’ in Nyaya. Infact, it will be interesting 
to find the exact corresponding term in the Nyaya system 
which conveys the same meaning as is conveyed by the term 
‘mind’ in the English language. 

But, assuming that the term ‘mental’ refers to what is usu¬ 
ally conveyed in the English language, three distinct points 
arise in respect of the entities that are considered to be purely 
‘mental’. First, what is their ‘ontological’ status in the scheme 
of Nyaya metaphysics and is that status same as the one that 
is accorded to objects which are considered to be ‘non-men¬ 
tal’ or physical in character. Second, what is the status of these 
objects when they are not object of cognition? In other words, 
do they continue to have ‘existence’ in the same way as ordi¬ 
nary objects of sense-perception are supposed to have? Third, 
do they possess an intersubjectively ‘objective’ character or 
they are ‘objects’ to an individual personal mind alone whose 
so-called ‘existent’ and objective character is not available to 
any other mind? 

In case the mental entities are accorded a different onto¬ 
logical status than the ones given to non-mental objects, Nyaya 
would have to accept a radical dualism of the Cartesian type 
and face the well-known problem caused thereby. As for the 
second question, the mental entities cannot be regarded to 
have ‘existence’ in the same way as is accorded to physical 
objects and hence, in case they are considered to ‘exist’ even 
after they have ceased to be the objects of apprehension by 
some mind, they will have to be given a ‘subsistent’ status on 
the lines which Russell at one time argued for in the case of 
such entities. This, of course, would save Nyaya realism, but 
obviously do so in a pickwickean manner. And, in case one 
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grants them ‘objectivity’ only in relation to the individual 
personal mind which apprehends them, the situation will be¬ 
come even more hilariously pickwickean in character as now it 
will be the individual mind which will be populated by these 
‘subsistent’ entities which will not be accessible to anyone else 
unless one accepts telepathic cognition to save the situation. 
One will have to accept ‘unfelt’ pains and pleasures, hopes 
and fears as they are mental entities par excellence. 

Professor Mohanty, however, has not only talked of mental 
entities but also epistemic ones which, according to him, enjoy 
the same ‘realistic’ status in Nyaya as any other entities. The 
mental is not and cannot be regarded as epistemic if 
‘Psychologism’ is to be avoided. And, if so the ‘existence’ of a 
unique class of entities which are neither mental nor physical 
will have to be admitted having ontological status of their own 
and an epistemological status different from the ones that is 
usually accorded to other existent entities such as those that 
are physical or mental in character. Visayata for example is one 
such characteristic and so also will be visesyata, prakarata 
sansargata and visayita. Nyaya abounds in such epistemic enti¬ 
ties and in fact, they have proliferated as Navya Nyaya analysis 
developed over a period of time. These are entities created by 
Navya Nyaya analysis itself and their postulation was necessi¬ 
tated by the mode of analysis adopted by Nyaya. The history 
of this proliferation is interesting in itself as it shows that how¬ 
ever innocent the first step may be taken in philosophical 
thinking it leads with logical inevitability to consequences which 
are difficult to accept even by those who are involved in that 
exercise. To give a few examples of such epistemic objects 
which the Nyaya analysis has brought into being we may turn 
to Professor Prahlada Char’s article on the Krodpatras pub¬ 
lished in JICPR, Vol. XIV, No. 3. Here are a few samples 
randomly selected which, I am sure, will test the understand¬ 
ing of even devoted Naiyayikas unless they happen to be 
specialist student of the subject: sva-samanddhikarana, sva- 
asrayatva, sva-tadatmya, sua-abhinnatva, sua-nirupilatva, 
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sva-vrittitva, avacchedakattva, nirupakata avacchedakatva, 
sambandhitva sambandha, avacchedakata vrttitva etc. 

The problem in respect of these epistemic objects which 
have gained ‘existence’ because of the Navya-Nyaya mode of 
analysis, has troubled the Naiyayikas themselves. Shall they or 
shall they not be accorded the status of a padartha in the usual 
sense of the term? The Nyaya ‘realist’ does not know how to 
deal with the situation. Professor V.N. Jha, for example, makes 
a radical distinction between the usual padarthas which are 
subsumed under the given categories of the vaisesika and oth¬ 
ers such as pratiyogita etc. which according to him cannot be 
granted the same status of padartha- hood as is accorded to 
ghata etc. He writes, ‘A Ghata after it comes into existence 
remains ghata throughout its existence and continues to be 
designated as ghata throughout its existence, but a ghata does 
not always possess pratiyogita’ (p. XXIII, Visayatavada of 
Harirama Tarkalamkara translated by V.N. Jha, University of 
Poona, 1987). He calls these ‘acquired properties’ to distin¬ 
guishing them from those which he designates as ‘inherent 
properties’. The phrase recalls the term used by Locke in 
connection with his discussion of secondary qualities such as 
colour, sound, etc. which according to Professor Jha, would be 
regarded as inherent properties in the Navya-Nyaya mode of 
analysis. The important point is not how the property ‘red’ is 
designated in the Lockean and the Nyaya framework but that 
each, in its own way, feels the necessity of positing a distinc¬ 
tion between properties which set them radically apart from 
each other. And, this distinction is based on ‘dependence’ on 
something because of which they do not belong to the object 
in the same inherent fashion as the other ones do. In a sense 
many relational properties have this character, though it is not 
clear if Nyaya has paid attention to them. 

The so-called ‘acquired’ properties in Nyaya, go on prolifer¬ 
ating and the Naiyayika does not find it easy to decide what to 
do with them. To give but one example, one may look into 
the discussion on apadyata in Harirama Tarkalarhkar’s 
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Visayatavada. Apadyeta is a very strange relation and the discus¬ 
sion about it is so subtle and sophisticated as not to be clear 
even to good Naiyayikas. It arises in the context of the postu¬ 
lation of the absence of a pratibahdhaka in respect of any 
knowledge whatsoever, and when, strangely, this is extended 
to the cognition of an imagined object where again one will 
have to posit the absence of pratibahdhaka in order that the 
‘imagined object 5 may be imagined (For detailed discussion 
see page XXXIX, ibid.). 

The problem of the acceptance of such entities is well-known 
in the Nyaya tradition and many a time, the dispute is sought 
to be settled by invoking the criteria of gaurava and laghava in 
the situation and arguing that only that alternative should be 
chosen which necessitate the postulation of the lesser number 
of such entities. This is Occam’s razor without the awareness of 
the epistemological and ontological implications of its accep¬ 
tance by the philosopher concerned. One interesting example 
of such a discussion in Nyaya relates to the dispute between 
Gadadhar and Jagdish regarding the construal of the mean¬ 
ing of an expression in terms of prakarata and samsargata. Bacca 
Jha in his well-known discussion of the subject is said to have 
concluded thatjagdish’s position on the issue is preferable to 
that of Gadadhar as it requires the postulation of only 720 
pratibahdhakatas as against Gadhadhara’s position which re¬ 
quire a far greater number of Pratibahdhakatas 1 if Prakarata 
view is accepted. 

This is a strange way of solving the problem in case such 
entities are supposed to be existent in character, for who would 
decide about the population of animals in forest on such a 
basis. The existence of ‘Existent’ entities is not, and cannot, 
be decided in such a manner. They enjoy an independence of 
all such consideration and if Nyaya is deemed to be a ‘realist’ 
then it cannot be allowed to indulge in arbitrary abolition of 

1. See page 139. tnfer m ipr: gcf onfikM’ by 

Kishore Nath Jha in ‘UNMILAN’, July 1999. 
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such ‘existent’ realities which are independent of both of the 
Nyaya and Naiyayikas. 

The issue, however, is not confined to those epistemic prop¬ 
erties only which have been termed as acquired properties by 
V.N. Jha. It affects one of the basic padarthas in vaisesika 
system which according 10 everybody has an independent 
existent character, entailed by a realist epistemology. This is 
the padartha called samanya and as everybody knows, the 
Naiyayikas are fond of establishing the reality of their ‘realism’ 
by pointing out to it. But, as every Naiyayika knows, or should 
know, there was a problem with such an acceptance and that 
consisted in the question whether every samanya should be 
given an independent existent reality or some criterion or 
criteria formulated to distinguish between genuine samanyas 
and psuedo-samanyas. As pointed out earlier, Udayana, for¬ 
mulated such criteria and called them jati-badhaka to focus 
attention upon the fact that in case any or all of these criteria 
did not apply to a samanya, it could not be treated as giving 
rise to a genuine class of existent objects. It may be said that 
we are ignoring the distinction between ‘ jati ’ and 'samanya , 
but what could have been the necessity for making this 
distinction. 

The padarthas, it may be said, have sub-classes of their own, 
and hence it should not cause any surprise if ‘ samanya ’ has 
also sub-classes within it. But while this seems to be true of the 
first three padarthas which alone are granted satta, that is, ‘ex¬ 
istence’ within the Nyaya system, it is difficult to say whether 
the same is true of the other padarthas, particularly the next 
three which are given the status, not of satta but of bhdva in 
the Nyaya framework. Samanaya, obviously, does not have 
subclasses within it and its not clear whether visesa can be said 
to have any such sub-classes, even though there is the notion 
of antya-vi'sesa or the ultimate particulars which is supposed to 
be a property only of the atoms in the system (it will be inter¬ 
esting to find in this connection whether , the individual souls 
that is the atman also have this characteristics). As for abhdva 
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whose status as a padartha was accepted much later in the 
vaisesika system, it is divided into pragbhdva, dhvansabhdva and 
atyantabhava (anyonyabhava is also supposed to be accepted by 
some as a separate abhava, distinct from the three), but it is 
not clear if these should be accepted as sub-classes of abhava 
in the same sense as one accepts those that are mentioned in 
the case of dravya, guna and karma. In any case, the case of 
samanya seems to be radically different as it is based on the 
ground of examplification in existents and those which not 
only are not exemplified but cannot be ever examplified be¬ 
cause they are not samanyas at all and have been regarded 
as such by misunderstanding on the part of the thinkers 
concerned. 

The epistemic entities, or the jhaniyapadarthas will, thus, have 
to be divided into at least two major classes; the one consisting 
of the three padarthas-samanya, visesa and samdvaya and the 
other consisting of all those which have arisen because of 
navya-nyaya mode of analysis and whose number is, in prin¬ 
ciple, unending as their ‘manufacture’ depends on the ingenuity 
of the Nyaya theoreticians. The status of abhava in this con¬ 
text is ambiguous as one is not sure whether it can be classed 
as a jhaniya padartha or not. Nor is the relation of these paddrthas 
to those which are supposed to arise from apeksa buddhi clear, 
even though the latter are specifically restricted to arthmetical 
numbers only. Professor Dravid has suggested that num¬ 
bers other than unity are the products of the enumerative cognition (p. 
172), forgetting that it is enumerative activity that may be said 
to give rise to numbers and not enumerative cognition. The 
distinction between number ‘one’ and all other numbers will 
cease to have any meaning if Professor Dravid’s explanation 
of the reality of numbers is accepted. For, while the ‘enumera¬ 
tive cognition’ of numbers 2, 3, 4, ... is there then it will only 
be the ‘ cognition ’ of those numbers that will be there and 
when that cognition will cease, only the ‘cognition of the num¬ 
bers will cease but the numbers themselves will still be there 
just as is the case with other objects such as trees etc. 
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The issue of Nyaya realism, thus, has to address itself to all 
different kinds of objects that Nyaya postulates because of very 
different reasons. These ‘objects’ are not of one type and the 
contention that this difference between the ontological typol¬ 
ogy of the objects concerned makes no difference to the 
epistemological issue of ‘realism’ in respect of their knowl¬ 
edge, will be strange indeed. The very fact that there is an 
‘undecidable’ dispute about the number and nature of these 
padarthas should be a sufficient reason for doubting the ‘objec¬ 
tive’, ‘realistic’ character of them. The case of Raghunath 
Siromani is well-known and so also the fact that in spite of his 
great reputation among Naiyayikas, hardly anyone accepted 
his radical suggestions in this regard. It should be remem¬ 
bered in this connection that he not only argued that nempaddrthas 
be accepted in the Naiyayika pantheon but also demolished 
and rejected the old ones and threw them out with scant re¬ 
gard for the tradition which had ‘worshipped’ them for so 
long without feeling any guilt whatsoever. 

The two most telling objections against any possible doubt 
regarding Nyaya being a ‘realist’ system par excellence come 
from the fact that Nyaya accepts a large number of ‘eternal’, 
objects in its ontology and that, in Nyaya view the Self or the 
Atman in its pure nature is devoid of consciousness. Professor 
Sibajiban Bhattacharya opens his comment on the issue by 
enumerating these ‘eternal’ objects and suggests that, ‘As they 
are all eternal, uncreated, they are not dependent on any¬ 
thing, least of all on their knowledge’ (p. 164). But he seems 
to forget that ‘All reals are objects of God’s knowledge’ (p. 164) 
and, if it is so than to be ‘real’ is either to be an object of 
human cognition or of God’s cognition, a position that is 
squarely that of Bishop Berkeley in the western tradition. That 
‘No human being is omniscient’ (p. 164) is accepted by all 
idealists and no-one, as far as I know, has maintained that to 
be ‘real’ is necessarily to be ‘an object of some human cogni¬ 
tion or other.’ 
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As for the second objection that the Atman or the self does 
not possess consciousness as it essential property, this does 
not make Nyaya any more realist than the acceptance of enu¬ 
merable other such entities, if it is accepted that they are 
necessarily the ‘objects’ of some cognition, whether it be that 
of God or of some other consciousness different for the Atman 
concerned. 

The question whether Nyaya is realist or not can only be 
answered if one is first able to decide what realism as a philo¬ 
sophical position necessarily involves. The crucial question in 
this context relates to the notion of ‘independence’ from 
consciousness. Thus any discussion of the issue involves a prior 
acceptance of the notion of consciousness and that some¬ 
thing can be dependent or independent of it in the context of 
cognition. There is the related question of what is meant by 
‘being an object of or ‘being an object to’ consciousness. 

There is also the question whether something can be re¬ 
garded as ‘known’ if it is merely an object of awareness of 
some consciousness or other. The term ‘known’ may be used 
in the strict sense when to be ‘known’ is to be known in a 
judgemental form and even in a more strict form as entailing 
a cognitive claim which can be ‘justified’ if one is challenged 
to do so. Beyond this, ‘knowledge’ may be said strictly to refer 
only to those complex conceptual and theoretic structures 
which form a systematic unity of their own and are usually 
designated as ‘Science’ or ‘Sastra’. A cognitive assertion or 
denial is said to be a piece of ‘knowledge’ in this sense if it 
follows from the theories or laws or principles that form a 
basic part of that science or sastra. 

It is obvious that while in the first sense ‘to be an object of 
awareness’ involves a concrete, specific, experiential state of 
consciousness, while in all the others the ‘experiential’ and 
the ‘existential’ character gets more and more diluted till, in 
the last stage the idea that an ‘object’ of knowledge is an 
object of consciousness can be asserted only in the vaguest 
form. The related question of the independence o£ object of 
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knowledge from the act of being known or as being the object 
of some awareness or other is, thus, bound to be different in 
different cases. The notion of ‘independence’ is itself not clear 
and hence any formulation of the philosophical issue con¬ 
cerning the ‘realism’ or ‘idealism’ of a philosophical position 
will have to be analyzed and answered in a differentiated 
manner in order that it may be meaningful and significant. 

‘Independence’ may mean independence in origination or 
independence in ‘existence’ or independence in assertibility 
in respect of the nature and content of that which is asserted. 
Realism or Idealism thus, may also be of three types in respect 
of the contention that what I known is independent of the 
consciousness that ‘knows’ it. But, as consciousness itself is the 
vaguest of all entities and it is difficult to specify the exact 
sense in which it may be said to be ‘known’, the question of 
something being ‘dependent’ or ‘independent’ of it is still 
more difficult to answer. Most objects of awareness are inde¬ 
pendent, in the third sense as, their nature and content is 
distinct from the consciousness of which they are object. The 
only exception to this occurs in the case of consciousness when 
it itself becomes an object of anuvyavasaya or self conscious¬ 
ness. In this situation where consciousness itself becomes an 
object of cognition, the former is not just consciousness but 
rather consciousness as ‘knowing’ or as being aware of some¬ 
thing else. The complex awareness form by ‘self consciousness’ 
thus presents a difficult case for the realistic contention as 
here what is an object of awareness does not differ radically in 
nature and content from that which is aware of it except in 
the sense that there is a content involved in the first level 
awareness which is not present in the same sense at the sec¬ 
ond level awareness. And, in case some new property, such as, 
say visayata is produced then its ‘origination’ will have to be 
ascribed to the act of self consciousness which has given rise 
to it. It will be difficult to say that such a property will continue 
to obtain even when the act of self-consciousness which had 
given rise to it, ceases to exist. Visayata, for example, can hardly 
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be said to characterize the judgemental cognition which oc¬ 
curs at the first level of conscious cognition at the human 
level, just as the whole complex of the judgemental cognition 
that is savikalpaka jnana, can hardly be said to exist at the 
nirakalpaka level or characterize it in any meaningful way, as 
any such characterization will destroy its nirvikalpaka charac¬ 
ter. Thus, the successive levels of nirvikalpaka, savikalpaka and 
anuvyavasaya cognition are characterized by properties which 
arise because of acts of consciousness and which cannot be 
said to characterize them when that act of consciousness ceases 
to exist. Hence, at least in two senses of ‘independence’, that 
is in terms of ‘origination’ and ‘existence’ these properties 
cannot be regarded as ‘independent’ from the act of con¬ 
sciousness which has given rise to them. They may still be 
recognized as independent in the third sense, that is, in re¬ 
spect of their nature and content, though even in their case 
there is an element of commonality between the act of con¬ 
sciousness which had given rise to them and the way they 
themselves are constituted. 

There is still a way out for the Nyaya realist to save his 
position in case he wants to do so at all cost in face of the 
above evidence to the contrary. He may maintain that what 
once occurred as an actuality, can always be regarded as exist¬ 
ing as a possibility which can always be actualized whenever 
the appropriate conditions obtain. There is, of course, the 
problem whether what is possible but has not yet occurred can 
be regarded as ‘real’ or ‘existent’ in any relevant sense of the 
term. The issue has been debated in Arab philosophy but 
Nyaya, being an ultra-realist, may not be deterred from giving 
them a respectable place in its ‘realist’ pantheon. There will 
still remain the problem of what are usually regarded as being 
impossible such as vandhya-putra and Nyaya alone may, to 
preserve its realism, grant them some sort of independent 
reality as they are ‘knowable’ in some sense of the term. Some 
have argued that at least they are known as ‘unknowable’ and 
hence have to be treated as ‘known’ in a minimal sense, as 
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otherwise they could not have been characterized even as 
unknowable or impossible. 

This will, of course, introduce modal concepts into Nyaya 
but, as Arindam Chakraborty asserts, ‘Nyaya metaphysics can¬ 
not make sense of this empty ‘can’ or ‘could’, because nowhere 
in Nyaya do we find any trace of the idea of possible worlds’ 
JICPR, XII-2). Professor Arindam Chakraborty, however, is 
not deterred by this and is not shaken in his belief that Nyaya 
continues to be ‘resolutely realist’ in spite of this. There could 
perhaps not be greater example of ‘faith’ than this as he him¬ 
self have just asserted ‘The notion of mind independence 
involves the notion of possibility’ (Ibid., p. 154). For faith there 
are no contradictions and all persons who have encountered 
men of deep religious faith know this. Philosophy, however, is 
not a matter of faith but of reason and it normally does not 
count on contradictions unless they are shown to be ‘illusory’ 
in nature. Nyaya, we hope, believes in reason and will not like 
to be saved on grounds which are non-rational or irrational or 
supra-rational in character. 


Daya Krishna 
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‘Ghato-Ghatah’ Has to be Accepted as a 
Meaningful Sentence in Navya Nyaya 


V.N. JHA 


It is usually held that the Naiyaylka cannot accept a sentence 
such as ‘ghato-ghatah’ as meaningful in a system for, according 
to him, any sentence to be meaningful must give some new 
knowledge. However, we have received the following statement 
from Professor V.N. Jha of Pune University arguing that the 
Naiyaylka will have to accept the sentence ‘ghato-ghatah’ as 
meaningful, if he wants to stick to his definition of anyonyabhava 
as the latter entails the former: 

The Navya Nyaya provides the definition of anyonyabhava or 
bheda as follows: 

dKlrUl-^M^c|^-y^4lPldlch-3THTcT: 

‘A mutual absence is that absence the contra-positive of 
which is delimited by the relation of identity.’ 

The example may be paraphrased as either 

(l) re wIciifiRlcb ^rren-re: 
or (2) re jrfMbTcp ■irrepr-re: 

Let us expand either of them: 
re re: 
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- toPto y(riii)Ricii-Pi'SW to: 

= (= snk)- 

■^^Mfea-TOtPro ^ to: 

implies that 

TO TO, TO: ^ TO: 

TTcT: 1 TS: ^ 1 TS: 

Unless this is accepted the definition of ^ cannot be justi¬ 
fied according to Nyaya. As a matter of fact, the tradition says 
that TO: 3T>^T 3tf^T, 3T^T ^ 'TTf^cT 

That is what I mean when I said ghato-ghatah has to be 
acceptecl by Navya Nyaya. 

(a) A Note on Navya Nyaya View of Tautology 

N.S. Dravid 

V.N. Jha’s contention that Navya Nyaya has to admit tautolo¬ 
gies as significant is inadmissible but not for the reason that 
‘any sentence to be meaningful must give some new knowl¬ 
edge’ as stated in the introductory passage of ‘Notes and 
Queries’, JICPR, Vol. XV, No. 2. A significant sentence repeat¬ 
edly uttered does not cease to be meaningful even if its several 
instances do not yield new knowledge. The correct reason for 
the denial of the meaningfulness of tautology in Navya Nvaya 
may be explained as under: 

It is quite true, as Jha says, that because a pot is not locus 
of its difference it is pot itself. But this is only a matter of fact. 
What however we are concerned with here is the problem of 
the significance of a (tautological) statement. Gadadhara, the 
great Navya Nyaya logician, raises and answers this very prob¬ 
lem in his Vyutpattivada, a treatise on Nyaya semantics. A part 
of the concerned passage is given below: 

ciycqRi: to) To:, totoft totoft, TOF 
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3TST WITctf>sf ^ cll^ll-clijeilU:? 3T5TT|'. I ... 

■Ucictjy'ltilclIcbl'A4tJcic^i^4c|IRy>—IMch'l'fch'51 r«ieT|tlvhU cwRicj^jcjy: 

The reason for denying the meaningfulness of tautology given 
here is that the verbal cognition of the denotends of two co¬ 
ordinate terms in a sentence arises only if the connotations of 
the terms are different from each other. This rule is in confor¬ 
mity with common usage. There is a logical basis also for the 
rule which may be explained thus: Navya Nyaya which admits 
many kinds of relations has divided them into two broad classes, 
viz. the class of location-determining (crfrrf^nw) and that of 
non-location-determining (^rf^rnw) relations. Conjunction, 
inherence, etc. are relations of the former kind as, things that 
are locus and locatee respectively are related by these rela¬ 
tions. Identity and many logical relations are of the latter kind 
as the entities joined by these relations are not the locus and 
the locatees in respect of each other. Nothing can be sup¬ 
posed to be located in itself by the identity-relation although 
everything is self-identical. This is the reason why difference as 
a kind of negation is distinguished from occurrence-negation— 
called ‘atyantabhava’ or ’samsargabhava’ in the classification 
of negation in Indian logic. The counter-positive of the 
occurrence-negation excludes it from its locus while the 
counterpositive of difference excludes the difference from it¬ 
self with which it is identical but not located in it by the identity 
relation. 

Further there cannot arise a verbal or even a nonverbal 
cognition of a thing as both the epistemic qualifier ( Visesana ) 
and the epistemic qualificand ( visesya ) in the cognition. Unless 
the epistemic qualifier and the qualificand are different from 
each other the cognition cannot be determinate or predicative 
at all. It cannot be indeterminate either as it has a definite 
subject. It will have to be reckoned only as an instance of 
imperfect cognition. If however identity involved as relation in 
the cognition is turned into a property so that the cognition 
has the form, ‘The pot is self-identical’, then the cognition 
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can well be determinate but then it will not remain tautologi¬ 
cal in the strict sense of the word. 

It may be argued here that if we can say truly that ‘a pot is 
not different from or the locus of the difference from itself, 
then we can say truly that ‘a pot is a pot’. However the above 
mentioned distinction between difference and occurrence- 
negation and the consequent difference in the application of 
the principle of double negation to the two kinds of negation 
can very well meet the argument. The negation of the occur¬ 
rence-negation of a thing is identical with the thing but the 
negation of the difference from a thing is supposed to be 
identical not with the thing but with the distinctive property of 
the thing. So the statement ‘a pot is not different from itself 
would not imply the statement ‘a pot is a pot’. It would imply 
only the statement ‘a pot is endowed with potness’. Tautolo¬ 
gies are therefore as senseless and devoid of statementhood as 
the simple subject term ‘a pot’ or ‘the pot’ is. 

(b) Reaction on the Expression 
Ghato-Ghatah by V.N. Jha 
D. Prahladachar 

Dr. V.N. Jha’s argument is not clear. By drawing our attention 
to the definition of aRThiTPTra, provided by the Naiyayikas, he 
seems to argue that since TO etc. objects have the difference of 
rrs, TO has to be admitted as having tociisickj and hence the 
expression ‘'erst TO:’ conveying the same, is quite acceptable. 
But, what I fail to understand, is as to why Dr. Jha takes the 
trouble to prove the identity of jar in the jar. TOcfTTOW in TO, is 
a universally admitted fact and there is no necessity to prove 
it by referring to the definition of Anyway, Gadadhara’s 

discussion in qjcMftciK, aims at finding out the reasons for the 
absence of the expression— ‘TOT to:’. This implies that none 
has ever doubted the absence of such expressions. But, Dr. 
Jha seems to hold that since TO has TOcTOToRt, there must also 
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be an expression conveying the same and ‘TOf TO:’ could be 
such an expression. If this is his view, I think it is not justifi¬ 
able. For, let alone in Sanskrit, in no other language, are such 
expressions found. For instance, in English, we come across 
the expressions such as ‘a blue jar’, ‘a red jar’, etc. But we 
never find the expressions like ‘a jar jar’. This shows that 
whenever two words in the same case affix, which generally 
denote the objects that stand in the relation of identity, are 
used then they are such that they denote different properties. 
The expression ‘TOf ^TcT:’ is an example. The two words that 
are here, denote the objects that are related by the relation of 
identity and the properties they denote viz. t-iecq and -Tloic^i are 
different from each other. But, in the case of the alleged ex¬ 
pression ‘‘ETcrt TO:’ it is not so. For, the two terms denote the 
same property namely—TOTO In short, an expression like ‘TOT 
TO:’ cannot convey the identity of jar in the jar, for the prop¬ 
erties denoted by the two terms are not different. 

Then the question may arise as to how the identity of ajar 
in the same can be conveyed. The answer is simple. It can be 
conveyed by the sentences such as ‘tret TOlfe:’ or ‘TO: tocikitocim’ 
etc. The difference between the alleged expression ‘TOT TO:’ 
and the above sentences, is too obvious and needs no 
explanation. 

The Naiyayikas hold this view, mainly with regard to verbal 
cognitions and a non-verbal cognition wherein both qualifier 
and qualificand are presented through one and the same 
property, can occur. Nothing can prevent us to infer ‘TO 
TOTOT TOtror’. The inferential cognition produced by it, would 
have TO as both qualifier and qualificand, and cTOTr^l as the 
relation. 


(c) A Note on Identity Relation 

Raghunath Ghosh 

Professor N.S. Dravid, following the line of Gadadhara, has 
tried to highlight the meaninglessness of the tautology as found 
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in the case of identical statement. So far, as my understanding 
goes, the defect of tautology as found in the West is not ac¬ 
cepted in Indian Logic. To him nothing can be supposed to 
be located in itself by the identity-relation although everything 
is self-identical. To this point I beg to differ, because each and 
every object becomes abheda with itself. The abheda means ‘the 
absence of mutual absence’ (bhedabhava). If it is possible logi¬ 
cally to say that something is different (bheda) from something, 
it is quite natural or there is also a logical possibility of saying 
that something is not different from something. If bheda be¬ 
comes an object of description, why not abheda ? That an object 
is non-different from itself is an ‘information in the true sense 
of the term, because in terms of ‘non-difference’ an object is 
known as different from another. In the Nyaya-framework the 
absence called anyonyabhava (mutual absence) would become 
‘inconceivable’ or ‘meaningless’ if there were no idea of 
‘ abheda ’ i.e. the absence of mutual absence. Any idea of bheda 
presupposes the idea of abheda. For this reason bheda 
( anyonyabhava ) is defined in terms of tadadmyasambandhava- 
cchinnapratiyogitakabhava (i.e. an absence, the absenteeness of 
which is limited by the relation of identity). Without the accep¬ 
tance of identity the anyonyabhava (bheda) cannot be admitted 
as a form of abhava. I do not know in such cases how the 
position of Gadadhara can be defended. 

Professor Dravid argues that if the epistemic qualifier 
(visesana) and the epistemic qualificand ( visesya ) are not differ¬ 
ent from each other, the cognition cannot be determinate at 
all. If in this context determinate cognition is taken as a 
savikalpaka knowledge then the definition of it may be consid¬ 
ered carefully. It runs as follows: ‘ Visesana-visesya-samsargdvagahi 
jndnam (i.e. a cognition in which qualifier, qualificand and 
their relation are revealed). In the present case of ‘Ajar is a 
jar’, the first (‘ajar’) is to be taken as ajar existing in prox¬ 
imity to our eyes and the second one (‘ajar’) is taken as ajar 
seen earlier and in between these two there is a relation 
(samsarga) called tadatmya. Though the same word (ajar) is 
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used at both the places, the first one may be taken as a 
qualificand and the second one is a qualifier and tadatmya 
(identity) is the relation. Hence it is a case of determinate 
cognition. In our daily life we generally make such identity- 
statements in the above-mentioned sense and there is a 
successful communication with others. Once a friend of mine 
came to my house on the occasion of Sarasvati pujd in my 
childhood. Customarily if some guest comes during this occa¬ 
sion, he is given some prasada (some eatables sacrificed in the 
name of the goddess). When my friend was given a plate full 
of prasada, he took a small portion of it. When he was asked 
the reason for not taking the rest, he answered boldly, 1 Prasada 
is Prasada’. I didn’t have any difficulty to understand the im¬ 
port of the sentence though I didn’t read philosophy at that 
time. He wanted to mean that Prasada does not lose its sanc¬ 
tity and purity if taken in a small portion, because it is virtually 
a prasada which cannot be compared with other objects. As it 
is prasada, the quantity of it is irrelevant. Hence, these state¬ 
ments cannot be totally ignored as meaningless. 

Lastly, I would like to know from the scholars whether there 
is any Sanskrit term for expressing 'tautology . If it is translated 
as 'punarukti, then what may be the differentiating factors 
between punarukti and tadatmya (identity). It seems to me 
Professor Dravid did not make a distinction between these 
two, but in the West there is a distinction between them. 
However, even if the sentences like ‘ ghato ghatah' are taken as 
tautology, they may be taken as virtuous ones, but not vicious. 
Whatever is stated in the form of a sentence in the Indian 
Logic is material, but not merely a formal one. Hence there is 
hardly any sentence which is meaningless in the context of 
Navya Nyaya if it possesses conditions like akanksd etc. Any 
sentence which is determinate must be ‘relational’, which 
entails some meaning. The terms like hare’s horn ( sasasrnga ) 
etc. do not convey any meaning as they are absurd entities 
(alika) which do not come under any category ( paddrtha ) ac¬ 
cepted by them. 
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aTT^Tarr mfer i 3mmammTcT vjrrcrcm; i am: tmr 
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xjcpEf 'Emt Em' cucm ^infM?cr?4 aFfftnfczrftf^ mf^r f^rmr:, 

mrf^cT f^gRREf i 

S. SUBRAHMANYAM 
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How a Neo-Naiyayika would Analyses a 
Sentence Like ‘Bright Red Rose’ 

DAYA KRISHNA 


What shall be the Navya Nyaya Analysis of the 
following Sentence? 

This is the same bright, red rose whose sweet and subtle fra¬ 
grance so deeply affected the beautiful princess when she came 
for an early morning stroll in the private royal garden a few 
days back that she still talks about it to her friends and says 
that she would remember the fragrance all her life. 

This is a rather long sentence but the Navya Nyaya analysis, 
as Professor Prahlada Char’s article on the Krodapatras (JICPR, 
Vol. XIV, No. 3) showed generally concentrates on such simple 
sentences as ‘atra ghatah asti , that I felt tempted to construct 
a complex sentence. 

The sentence is deliberately constructed to test as to how a 
neo-Naiyayika would analyse such a phrase as ‘bright, red rose’ 
or ‘sweet and subtle fragrance’ without questioning the gener¬ 
ally accepted presuppositions of Navya Nyaya analysis. 
Also, the sentence challenges one to find what is the ‘ mukhya 
visesyata which is so often talked about in Navya Nyaya 
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analysis. Basically it is an invitation to do Nyaya rather than to 
talk about it, as most of our Naiyayikas do. 


(a) Comments on the Notes and 

Query Entitled ‘What shall be the Navya Nyaya 
Analysis of the Sentence’ 

N.S.R. Tatacharya 


Introduction 


1 cT^cfct WlR wrgsr ^cfcT, cTT >!M^' ctan 
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ffcT ■^rfcr I 

ttt 3rarft wfrecftft: w 
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3^lcIc#^T cRfan 

^fnwr: ?fct efte i 

cTSTT xf cfR^razjtlfedld HSMTWcl 

g^l^m^dddl<*>KRl(^|te J|^x!cdRf^l^Mfik;^'R'l^eio4iqKqc;R-i:, 

dl^l^l^^Mra^^ch-^c}Rd'HyTx|-in^i|l'dRd45|(elcb ^McbKchll^mu||^cH^rifr-W: 

JTcilfc[fclt|'4'lRlHV:VblPlH^tM cjcTHH4^|feich•=(I-5^T ?fcT *fcrfcr I 


/ 

(b) Exercise on the ‘ Mahavakya' for Sdbdabodha 
Response to the Comments on the Mahavakya 
Received from N.S.R. Tatacharya 
Achyutananda Dash 

The following is my comment on the Navya Nyaya Analysis of 
the complex sentence ( mahavakya ) which is published in the 
JICPR, Vol. XV, No. 1. It may be pointed out that my comment 
consists of four parts and they are about: 

I: The sentence, 

II: The translation (in Sanskrit), 

III: The sdbdabodha (as has been presented by Professor 
N.S.R. Tatacharya), and 
IV: The whole exercise. 


I. The Sentence 

This is the same bright, red rose whose sweet and subtle fra¬ 
grance so deeply affected the beautiful princess, when she 
came for an early morning stroll in the private royal garden a 
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few days back that she still talks about it to her friends and says 
that she would remember the fragrance all her life. 

Before I say anything, I think it is worth recording an inter¬ 
esting comment on the structure and syntax of this sentence 
by my computer 1 : 

Your sentences may be too long to be effective and may be 

hard to follow. For clarity and conciseness, consider reword¬ 
ing your sentence or splitting it into two sentences. 

This, I think, is a very precise and accurate comment on this 
sentence. It is clear that this is not a sentence from any classi- 
cal/Standard English literature but ‘deliberately constructed’ to 
test the Navya Nyaya analysis of long and complex sentence 
structure. The ‘deliberateness’ as has been suggested by the 
complier directed towards analysing the phrases like ‘ bright, red 
rose ’ or ‘ sweet and subtle fragrance' without questioning the con¬ 
ventions of Navya Nyaya analysis. It refers to the analysis of the 
adjectival clauses, when there are two adjectives to one and the 
same noun. I do not think it is a big problem to hahdle for the 
naiyayikas. Then the question is why should one deliberately 
construct a sentence like this, whose grammaticality is doubtful. 
Anyway this presents an interesting exercise for sabdabodha. 

If the meaning aspect of the sentence is taken into account, 
it can be doubtlessly said that the sentence is ambiguous. I 
think the ambiguity arises out of the clause ‘ that she still talks 
about it'. The question is ‘about what’? Is it about: ‘The bright 
red rose’? ‘The sweet and subtle fragrance’? or ‘How deeply it 
affected the beautiful princess’? In other words, does it refer to 
the grammatical subject, or the grammatical object or the 
grammatical event? In fact, there are two grammatical subjects 
in the given complex sentence: (i) the rose, and (ii) the fra¬ 
grance. There are also two grammatical objects. They are: 
(i) the princess and (ii) her friends. There are several events; 
at least four may be considered for the sentential analysis point 
of view. And they are: (i) deeply affecting the princess, (ii) her 
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coming for an early morning stroll to the private royal garden, 
(iii) her talking about it to her friends, and (iv) remembering the 
fragrance all her life. Taking all these factors into account, the 
question certainly arises whether such complex construction 
in English itself is granunatically viable/desirable. 2 The syntax 
in English is the most difficult area of study and the meaning 
analysis of the complex sentential construction fully depends 
upon the structure of the sentence. Needless to say that unless 
we understand the sentence and its grammatical structure in 
its source language, it would certainly be difficult in translating 
it to the target language and analyze it in a different framework 
accordingly in the target language. 


II. The Translation (In Sanskrit) 

The sentence in question is translated into Sanskrit as follows 
(I present it in Roman diacritic for writing conveniently with 
the help of my computer): 

tad evedam bhasamanam rakta-puspam varttate yasya suksma- 
madhurasugandhah tarn sundafim rajaputnm tatha gabhiratayd 
prabhavitavan yatha sa svakiyardjodyane prarabdha-nitya-bhramana 
adyapi tad-visaye sva-sakhibhih saha abhibhasate vadati ca 
sugandham amum ajivanam smarisyamiti/ 

This is not a very good translation in Sanskrit. There are sev¬ 
eral English words/phrases not properly translated into Sanskrit 
that can bear the near-most meaning to express the idea in its 
original construction. For instance: 

1. The word ‘bright’ is translated into Sanskrit ‘bhasamanam’. 
Though the verbal base ( dhatu ) bhds —means ‘to sign’, 
‘to bright’, ‘to appear’, ‘occur to the mind’ etc., still, the 
word ‘ bhasamana is mostly used in sastric works to mean 
‘ pratiyamanam = varttamana-kdUka-pratitivisayah ’ (complete 
understanding or clear apprehension), as has been 
explained by Professor N.S.R. Tatacharya in his Navya 
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Nyaya analysis. This explanation is not congruous with 
this construction. It is obviously wrong due to the inap¬ 
propriate translation of the word ‘ bright’ that leads to an 
inappropriate explanation in terms of Navya Nyaya analy¬ 
sis. Therefore, I think 'bhasamana' not a good Sanskrit 
rendering of the English word 'bright'. It could have been 
translated as ‘ ruciram’ or 'bhasuram' which could have been 
compatible with the sentential meaning analysis. 

2. The word ‘red rose’ is translated as ‘rakta-puspam’ (red 
flower). Perhaps, we do not have a word in Sanskrit for 
‘rose’. V.S. Apte’s Dictionary is helpful to some extent 
when it defines ‘ japa/java puspam ’ as synonym to ‘rose’. 
I think there is no harm in accepting this name for ‘rose’. 
How long we will be bereft of the name of a flower that is 
so dear to all of us these days! 

3. The English word ‘ subtle is translated into Sanskrit as 
'siiksma'. However, this translation does not describe the 
subtle charm of the sentence. Thus I think it could 
have been rendered as ‘ aniruacaniyam (or anyadrsam/ 
asadharanam ) because the Oxford English Dictionary (OED) 
defines the word ‘ subtle ’ as: ‘difficult to perceive or de¬ 
scribe because fine and delicate’. 

4 . The word 'deeply' is an adverb in English but its transla¬ 
tion in Sanskrit as 'gabhirataya is a noun (in instrumental 
singular ending), which has created problem in the 
sentential analysis in the Navya Nyaya framework. (We 
shall discuss this later on.) It could have been translated 
only as 'gabhiram in an adverbial form. 

5. The word 'affected' is translated as ‘ prabhavitavan' , which is 
derived from the verbal base bha- with the pre-verb pra - 3 , 
that means ‘begin to become light, shine, gleam, to ap¬ 
pear, seem, to look like, to illuminate, enlighten’ etc. These 
meanings do not come closer to the meaning of 'affect': 
‘have an influence or impression on, act on’ (OED). It 
is because of this inappropriate translation, Professor 
Tatacharya goes on explaining it as ‘ pra-purvaka-bhd-dhdtoh 
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prakrsta-jhanam arthah [asakti-janaka-jhanam arthah ]’, which 
neither suits the context nor the sentential analysis. This 
term could have been translated with the verbal base abhi- 
bhu- (abhibhutavan) which "would have given a meaning 
that is closer to the meaning of the original construction. 

6. The phrase ‘ prarabdha-nitya-bhramana! which, anybody will 
agree, certainly is not the translation of the English clause 
‘ when she came for an early morning stroll!. It is because of 
this wrong translation, the whole episode in the semantic 
exposition in the Navya Nyaya analysis is misleading. More¬ 
over, the word ‘stroll is translated ‘bhramana! which is not 
a very good rendering in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit word 
‘viharah ’ would have been a better term in this context. 

7. The phrase ‘a feiu days back’ in the original sentence has 
not been translated into Sanskrit. 

8. The clause ‘she... says that she would remember the fragrance all 
her life' is an indirect statement, whereas ‘vadati ca sugandham 
amum ajivanam smarisyamiti is a direct statement. Though 
it is desirable to translate an indirect statement into direct 
statement sometime, it is not desirable here, because 
it effects the semantic analysis. Therefore, Professor 
Tatacharya opines that ‘ sugandham amum smarisyami’ re¬ 
fers to the phrase itself but not to the meaning of the 
phrase. Thus he does not explain the phrase ( atas tasya 
prthag vakyartho na vamitah) . The question arises that is it 
desirable to leave the meaning analysis of an indirect state¬ 
ment in the Navya Nyaya framework or not. I, however, do 
agree with Professor Tatacharya that the direct statement 
need not be explained and he is perfectly right in this case. 
It is not the translation that makes a difference. 

III. The Sabdabodha 

(As has been presented by Professor N.S.R. Tatacharya) 

The sabdabodha, as has been presented by Professor N.S.R. 

Tatacharya, certainly proves the living tradition of the Navya 
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Nyaya analysis with its astounding glory. This is not a simple 
task but this exercise has made it clear that present-day’s schol¬ 
arship is in no way diminished from that of the works of the 
great Garigesa to Raghunatha, from Tattvacintamani to Didhiti. 
Of course, it is true that there are very few outstanding schol¬ 
ars like Professor Tatacharya these days who have command 
over the Navya Nyaya exposition in sentential analysis. I am 
however not very happy with the sentential analysis or the 
representation of sabdabodha as has been given here. It is solely 
because of the inappropriate translation of the English sen¬ 
tence. Professor Tatacharya however has done a commendable 
job. 

The sentence in question has a complex structure. Its se¬ 
mantic representation is expected to be obviously more complex 
than the sentence structure. Professor Tatacharya has ana¬ 
lyzed the given translation of the original English sentence 
with a great acumen of the Navya Nyaya conceptual framework 
of the sddbdabodha. Sabdabodha usually considers representing 
the cognitive structure of the expression as has been received by 
the listener. It of course takes the cognitive mechanism into 
account and then relates the micro-sentential representations 
to construe the macrosentential representation (mahavdkydrtha). 
Before proceeding to represent the sabdabodha of a complex 
sentential structure like this one has to identify the embedded 
clauses of the main structure. 

Professor Tatacharya identifies three such embedded clauses 
of the sentence in question in the following manner and says 
due to use of ‘ya( and ‘ tat' they all form a ‘ mahdvdhyd (a 
complex/long sentence). 

1. tad evedam bhasamanam rakta-puspam varttate, 

2. yasya suksma-madhura-sugandhah tam sundarim rdjaputnm 
tatlia gabhirataya prabhavitavan, 

3. yatha sa svakiya-rajodyane prarabdha-nitya-bhramand adyapi 
tadvisaye sva-sakhibhih saha abhibhasate vadati ca sugandham 
amurn ajivanam smarisyamiti. 
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According to Professor Tatacharya, the clause [1] is the main 
clause of this sentence and therefore the so-called ‘ rakta-puspam’ 
is the chief qualificand ( mukhya-visesya ) in the cognitive repre¬ 
sentation of the sentence being the subject. The clause [2] is 
about the ‘fragrance’ ( sugandhah ) which again is the subject in 
the second clause. The clause [3] is about the ‘princess’ ( raja - 
putn). It may be pointed out here that the subjects in all these 
three clauses are in nominative singular endings (prathamanta) 
and all of them are suited to the conventional theory of the 
chief qualificand ( mukhya-visesya :) in the cognitive representa¬ 
tion in the system of Navya Nyaya analysis. Therefore, Professor 
Tatacharya has very accurately analysed the clause [2] first and 
then the clause [3] and thereafter he related the whole cogni¬ 
tive representation to the cognitive representation of the clause 
[1] upholding ‘the rose’ as the chief qualificand of the 
mahavakyartha. Professor Tatacharya of course has proposed a 
second way out of the cognitive representation, of the mahavdkya. 
According to his second alternative, the clause [3] may be taken 
first for the sentential analysis and then the clause [2] and 
thereafter the whole sum of these two clauses may be added to 
the cognitive representation of [1] for giving the final shape to 
the cognitive representation of the mahavdkya. He, however, 
takes the first option and goes on to explain the sabdabodha of 
the sentence. 

The sabdabodha consists of the padarthas (the word mean¬ 
ings) and their mutual ‘relations’ ( samsargas ) represented 
through the conventional process technically called ‘ samsarga- 
marydda’. Literally it may be translated as ‘the boundary or 
limit of relation’. 4 However, this literal translation seems to be 
incongruous with the conceptual framework of sabdabodha. 
According to the commentators, the term samsargamarydda is 
riidha (‘has a conventional meaning’ as opposed to ‘etymo¬ 
logical meaning’) in the sense ‘ akanksa’ (syntactico-semantic 
expectancy). 5 Therefore, we may translate the term 
samsargamarydda as ‘the governing principle of syntactico-se¬ 
mantic expectancy’. While representing the sabdabodha of a 
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sentence like this, one has to pay special attention to the 
meaning of the case ending or the affixes/suffixes ( vibhakti/ 
pratyaya) first, and thereafter to the nouns or verbs. Because 
the meanings of the nouns and the verbs are almost fixed in 
the lexicons (i.e., kosa/dhatupatha), whereas that is not the 
case with the case endings. Therefore it is a common phe¬ 
nomena seen in almost all sabdabodha works that the sastra-karas 
always try to define (or redefine) the meanings of the case 
endings first and then try to relate it with the meaning of the 
substantives or the verbal bases as the case may be. The next 
crucial thing about the sabdabodha is to identify the ‘relation’ 
(samsarga), between two so-called padarthas (word meanings 
strictly represented by vrtti ), which functions as connective of 
the word meanings. Though the ‘relation’ is to be identified 
strictly according to the principle of ‘ samsarga-marydda (the 
boundary or limit of relation) still, I am always confronted 
with the question: does this so-called relational limitation lim- 
idess? Is it flexible enough to give scope to imagine any relation 
that appears to be appropriate/suitable to the cognitive engi¬ 
neer? In other words, is it to some extent subjective? There is 
indeed an aspect of thinking on relations to be due to atma- 
nistha-pratyasatti (the relation based on self-contact) in contrast 
to that of visayanistha-pratyasatti (the relation based on object- 
contact). In other words if the relation is subjective then how 
scientific is the cognitive structure and the cognitive event? If 
it is objective what is the role of samsargamaryada which is often 
interpreted as ‘ akahksa’ (desire), a quality of the self? These 
aspects are yet to be seriously investigated upon. I am inter¬ 
ested in raising this question in this connection because this 
is a plain case of doing a serious exercise on Navya Nyaya. 
Though I have no serious objections to luhat and how Profes¬ 
sor Tatacharya has explained the sabdabodha here, still there 
are places where doubt regarding the relations may be raised 
as to ‘why this relation, why not that’. For instance, let us take 
the sabdabodha into consideration of the clause [1] of the 
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sentence, namely ‘ tad evedam bhasamanam rakta-puspam varttate ’ 
as has been presented by Professor Tatacharya. 

The sabdabodha is given as: ‘ tad-abhinna-tad-anya-bhinna- 
purwarttyabhinna-varttarnanakdHiaprafitivisaydbhinnarrakiabkinria-pusparn 
varttamana-kalika-sattasrayah'. 

Let us relate the sentence/clause [1] to the sabdabodha. For 
that we have to check the words and their respective meanings 
first and then the relations between the word meanings sub¬ 
sequently. For the sake of clarity, let us do it like this: 

(a) tad = this is a relative pronoun and refers to the same 
meaning which is referred to by the counter relative pro¬ 
noun yat (in the clause [2]). 

(b) eva = this is an indeclinable ( avyaya) and means (in this 
context) ‘other than something, different from itself 
( anya-bhinnam ity art hah) . This is how Professor 
Tatacharya has explained in the most simple manner 
possible. A traditional scholar would have explained the 
same in a more sophisticated manner as ‘ eva-karasya 
itaravyavacchedo’ rthafi, which almost means the same as 
above. 

(c) idam = ‘this’. This refers to ‘the thing which is present 
before someone (that he can indicate pointing out to it 
by his finger/indicator)’. It is explained in Sanskrit as 
‘ purovartti ity arthah ’. 

(d) bhasamanam = vartamana-kalika-pratiti-visaya (see Section 
I, No. 1). 

(e) raktapuspam = [(e^) rakta + (e 2 ) puspa ] raktabhinnam 
puspam (see Section I, No. 2). 

(f) vartate = [(fj) vrt- + (f 2 ) -te) = vrt- means ‘satta (existence) 
and -te means ‘ asrayatvam and ' vartamanakalikatvam 
(‘substratum’ and ‘belonging to present time’). 

The relations between the meanings of the words have been 
presented by Professor Tatacharya in the following manner: 

1. The relation between the meanings of (a) and (b) is 
abheda (identity); 
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2. The relation between the meanings (c) and (e) is also 
abheda ; 

3. The same between the meanings of (d) and (e) is also 
abheda ; 

4. The relation between the meanings of (ej) and (e 2 ) is 
also abheda ; 

5. The relation between the meanings of (fi) and (f 2 ) is 
janahata represented by the primary suffix ha. 

The relation between the meanings of (d) {viz. vartamdna- 
kalika-pratitivisaya) and (e) {viz. raktabhinnampuspam) has been 
given abheda (see 3). This is of course true. But I think there 
is possibility of contemplating different relations in the follow¬ 
ing manner if we consider the sabdabodha of this sub-clause as: 

(a) ‘vartamana-kalika-praiiti-visyata-nirupaka-raktabhinnam 
puspam ’ or 

(b) ‘ vartamana-kaliha-pratiti-visaya-nistha-visyata 
nirupakaraktabhinnam puspam' or simply 

(c) ‘ vartamana-kalika pratiti-visyaka-raktabhinnam puspam . 

Well, what I am doing is trying to expand the simple cognitive 
structure into more complex cognitive structure. This further 
can be expanded and this is called pariskara-prakriyd. The pur¬ 
pose behind this is to make the cognitive event more explicit, 
clearer, and more unambiguous. However in essence they do 
not differ from one another. But the point to be noted is that 
this expansion is technically possible due to the concept of 
'samsargamaryada' which seems to be flexible in nature, of 
course within the limit of its conceptual framework. The ques¬ 
tion, as has already been pointed out, is ‘how flexible is it’? 
To what extent does samsargamaryada limit/restrict the 
application of a relation? For instance, we can say ‘pratiti- 
visayabhinna-raktapuspam ’ represents the same cognitive 
structure as that of the ‘ pratiti-visayatd-nirupaka-rahtapuspam’. 
However, can we say ‘ abheda' is the same relation which is 
represented by the primary suffix ha to the substantive ‘ visaya'? 
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The reply will certainly be in the negative. Because, the suffix 
ka ( nirupaka) is a bheda relation-whereas the other is an abheda 
relation and in that case can it be said that the abheda relation 
is convertible with a bheda relation? It is of course evident in 
the sastric works that they are inter-convertibles, since the 
term abheda is explained as: (a) bhedatvavacchinndbhavah, 
(b) bhedapratiyogikabhavah, (c) bheda and abhdva (being re¬ 
lated appropriately). The inter-convertibility of bheda and abheda 
leads to the question of their ontological reality and logical 
compatibility. There are a lot of issues that can be raised in 
this connection and that invite serious attention. 


IV. The Whole Exercise 

Now may we think on the merit and demerit of the whole 
exercise? To my mind even though this is a very interesting 
exercise, still how useful is it if we just do Navya Nydya without 
thinking about the questions and issues as has been pointed 
out above. Moreover, I do not think it is necessary to ‘deliber¬ 
ately construct’ a complex sentence in English and then try to 
translate the same into Sanskrit (which often looses its origi¬ 
nal flavour) and then try to exercise its sabdabodha. If this is 
the aim, then why go for a roundabout way of thinking/con¬ 
structing a sentence in English and then translating it into 
Sanskrit and then exercising to give the cognitive structure of 
the same in Navya Nydya framework? We can do the same 
picking up any sloka/vakya from the vast and marvellous litera¬ 
ture in Sanskrit. We should think qurselves fortunate to have 
a very rich literature both in prose and poetry in Sanskrit. For 
the sake of sabdabodha, can’t we find an appropriate (and if 
required, complex) sentence from it? Have we forgotten the 
great Mahakavyas like Kadambarl or Dasakumaracaritam? Well, 
if we would like to concentrate only on a sentence where a 
prathamanta (nominative singular) is present as the chief 
qualificand then we have an innumerable number of sentences 
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in our literature. Therefore, I do not think this type of exercise 
shows a very healthy intellectual trend. We should instead 
seriously concentrate upon deliberating on different issues and 
concepts and their applicability to the modern linguistic and 
logical concepts. We should also try to reinvestigate the histori¬ 
cal development of the conceptual framework for emphasizing 
the rich tradition of Navya Nyaya and we should go for con¬ 
structing a comparative logic and epistemology. 


Notes and References 

1. I am using Microsoft Word for word processing job. 

2. A colleague of mine who is a professor in English says that 
the sentence in question is certainly grammatically wrong. 

3. Prablidvitavan is also derived from the verbal base ( dhdtu) 
pra-bhu (where the dhdtu is bhu with the pre-verb pra , which 
means ‘to come forth, spring up, arise or originate from, 
appear, become visibie, happen, occur, etc. However, Pro¬ 
fessor Tatacharya has taken it to be derived from pra-bhd 
while explaining the sentential analysis. 

4. Encyclopaedia of Indian Philosophies—The Philosophy of Grammar¬ 
ians (1990) translates samsarga-maryada as ‘association of word 
meanings’ (p. 10, 98) or ‘the power of association’ (p. 96). 
Matilal, B.K. (1968, p. 152) translates it as ‘relational seam’. 

5. ‘ samsarga-maryadd-sabda akdhksdydm rudhali. See Tippam. on 
W-S, p. 10. 

(c) The Navya Nyaya Analysis of the Mahdvdkya : 
Some Comments. Response to the Comments on 
the Mahdvdkya Received from N.S.R. Tatacharya 

I 

The intention of this paper is to give some comments on 
the Navya Nyaya analysis of Mahdvdkya (the sentence and its 
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Sanskrit translation appeared in JICPR, Vol. XV, No. 1) given 
by Professor N.S.R. Tatacharya. 

II 

In connection with determining the meaning of the large 
sentence ( Mahavakyariha ) Professor Tatacharya has divided 
the sentence into three parts, viz., (a) This is the same bright 
red rose, (b) Whose sweet and subtle fragrance deeply affected 
the beautiful princess, (c) At the time of her early morning 
stroll in the private royal garden a few days back, she still talks 
about it to her friends and says that she would remember the 
fragrance all her life. 

Professor Tatacharya has first explained the second part of 
the sentence— ‘Yasya suksmamadhurasugandhah tam sundanrh 
rajaputfim tatha gabhirataya prabhavitavan.’ The meaning of the 
genitive case in yasya is the relation which is connected with 
fragrance. In this context the identical relation prevails in two 
objects—subtle and sweet. The meaning of the term ‘ tat’ found 
in ‘tam is connected with the princess who is identical with 
the meaning of the term ‘beautiful’. The suffix ‘thal in the 
term ‘ tatha gives rise to principal adjective ( prakara ). The term 
‘tat’ (in tam) refers to the meanings expressed through the 
term ‘yat’ found in ‘yathS. The meaning of the term ‘rajaputn’ 
(princess) is ‘the daughter of the king’ {rajasambandhi). 
The second case-ending attached to putnm refers to the 
superstratumness ( adheyatvam ) limited by the relation of in¬ 
herence (samavayasambandhavacchinna) , which is again 
related to rajaputn through the relation of being determined 
(nirupitatva). The term ‘ prabhavitavan’ is derived from root 
bha if preceeded by the prefix pra, which means best cognition 
( prakrstajhanam ) or cognition generating desire ( asaktijanaka- 
jhanamarthah). The suffix nij attached to this means favourable 
action ( anukiilavyapdrah) . The suffix ktavatu gives rise to the 
meanin—the substratum ( asraya ). It is connected with sweet 
fragrance through the relation of identity. 
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If all the terms are combined, it will have the following 
comprehensive meaning: 

The fragrance which is identical with sweetness and subtle¬ 
ness is related to that which is endowed with action favourable 
to best cognition qualified with depth which is again qualified 
by the chief qualifier of that inhered in the daughter related 
to royal race and endowed with full beauty (‘ yat sambandhi 
suksmabhinnamadhurabhinnasurabhigandhah tadabhinnasundary- 
abhinna-rdjasambandhiputnsemaveta-tatprakaravisistagabhiratua-visista- 
prakrsta-jhdndnukula-vydparavadabhinnah ’). 


Ill 

The third part of the sentence runs as follows: ‘ yatha sa 
svakiyarajodyane prarabdhanitya-bhramana adyapi tadvisaye 
svasakhibhih saha abhibhasate, vadati ca sugandhamamum ajivanam 
smarisyamiti. 

In this part of the sentence the term yatha means chief 
qualifier (prakara) signified by the suffix ‘thdl adduced to the 
term yat. It is construed with the phenomenon of saying and 
addressing ( abhibhasana ) coming from the meaning of the 
roots— vada and bhasa prefixed by abhi through the relation of 
substratumness {asrayatasambandha). The meaning of the term 
svakiya is the royal garden in relation to self (own) and which 
is identical with garden in relation to king ( rajasambandhyudyana ). 
The meaning of the locative case-ending is the substratumness 
(adhikaranatva). In this context the royal garden is related to 
the locative case through the relation of superstratumness 
(adheyatasambandha) and the substratumness ( adhikaranatva) 
is related to strolling ( bhramana) through the relation of 
determinatorness (nirupakatasambandha). The term ‘prdmbdha’ 
means prarabdhakarma (action) which is connected with ‘a part 
of regular strolling’ ( nityabhramanaikadesa ) through the rela¬ 
tion of identity. The term ‘ nityabhramana’ —is either ‘woman 
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strolling at all times’ ( sarvakalikabhramanavati) or woman stroll¬ 
ing everyday ( pratidinabhramanavati ). This adjective is construed 
with the princess, the meaning of the term 'tat', through rela¬ 
tion of identity. The term ‘ adya' (today) means ‘this particular 
day’ ( etaddinam ). The term 'apt has got a different import 
which is ‘the assemblage of earlier days’ (purvadinasamuccayah), 
which is connected with ‘this day’ through the relation of 
substratumness (asrayatasambandhena). The relation between 
‘this day’ and ‘addressing’ is through the temporal relation 
(kalikasambandha). The term ‘ tadvisayah’ means the identity 
between ‘that in tat and object ( visaya ). In this context the 
term ‘ tat' is used as a pointer to ‘the cognition of sweet smell’ 
(sugandhaparamarsaka). The locative case-ending refers to the 
‘contentness which is connected with that object’ ( tadvisaya) 
through the relation of superstratumness {adheyatasambandha). 
The contentness is connected with the phenomenon of ad¬ 
dressing ( abhibhasana ) through the relation of determinatorness 
(nirupakata). The term ‘ svasakhi' means ‘friends in relation to 
her own’ (svasambandhisakhi). The ‘third-case-ending’ has got 
the meaning of agentness ( kartrtva ) which is connected 
with ‘own friend’ ( svasakhi ) through the relation of 
superstratumness ( adheyatasambandha ). The ‘agentness’ (re¬ 
ferred to by third case-ending) is construed with the activity of 
addressing, a portion of the meaning of the term ‘sahci i.e., 
‘togetherness’ ( sahityam ). The definition of addressing 
(i abhibhasana) is ‘the usage of words for generating cognition’ 
(jhanajanakasabdaprayogah ). The first addressing or saying which 
is included under the meaning of the term ‘ saha' is connected 
with the ‘agentness’, the meaning of the third case-ending. 
The second addressing or saying is construed with the prin¬ 
cess, the meaning of the term ‘tat’ through the relation of 
agentness. The verbal suffix in abhibhasate means ‘effort’ {krti). 
Here the meaning of the verb is connected with this ( krti) 
through the relation of favourability (anukulatdsambandha) . The 
‘effort’ is connected with ‘the princess’ through the relation 
of substratumness. The term ‘ iti’ refers to the meaning of the 
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a sub-section of the section—‘I shall remember this fragrance 
during the whole life’ (sugandhamamumajivanam smarisyami ’). 
This is again connected with ‘the usage of the words generat¬ 
ing congnition’, the meaning of the root ‘vada’ through the 
relation of substratumness. The meaning of the verb—‘ vadati 
is volition ( krti ) which is connected with the meaning of the 
root through the relation of favourability (anukulatasambandha). 
The ‘volition’ {krti) is related to princess through the relation 
of substratumness. The term l ca’ (and) means ‘collection of 
abhibhasana’ (abhibhasanasamuccayah ), which is connected with 
the phenomenon of saying ( kathana ) through relation of 
substratumness. 

This is the analysis of the second part of the Mahdvakyam. 


IV 

The analysis of the first part—‘ tadevam bhasamanam raktapuspam 
variate' is as follows. The term ‘ tat’ here refers to the particular 
meaning expressed by the term ‘yat’ existing in ‘yasya’. The 
term eva is used to give an emphasis on this particular mean¬ 
ing different from other {anyabhinna ). The meaning of the 
term ‘tat’ and ‘eva’ have got connection with red flower 
(raktapuspa). The term idarn is used to refer to an object exist¬ 
ing in front, (purovarti) which is identical with red-flower. The 
word ‘ bhasamana’ means appearance (pratiyamana) of some¬ 
thing known in the present tense, which is identical with 
red-flower. The ‘red-flower’, a flower identical with this prop¬ 
erty— ‘red’ (raktabhinna). The root ‘vrt’ means ‘to exist’ ( satta). 
The suffix ‘te’ (in vartate) indicates substratumness ( asrayatva ) 
and ‘being in present tense’ (vartamanakdlikatva). The former 
is construed with the red-flower while the latter with the state 
of being (satta). 

The whole meaning of this part is ascertained as follows. 
The knowledge of the substratum of being in the present tense 
of the flower identical with redness which is identical with the 
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object known in the present tense and identical with an object 
existing in front, which is again identical with that which is 
referred earlier ( Tadabhinna-tadanyabhinna-purovartyabhinna- 
vartamana-kdlika-pratiti-visayabhinna-raktabhinnapuspam 
vartatamdnakdlika-sattdsrayah iti bodhah). 

V. Comments 

Following the Navya Nyaya analysis of the different parts of the 
Mahdvdkya we have an idea about the justification of each and 
every term, each and every grammatical formation of the terms, 
each and every prefix and suffix and some avyayas used in the 
sentence. The English rendering of the meaning is given for 
the better understanding of the non-Sanskritists. I personally 
agree with the analysis of Professor Tatacharya to some ex¬ 
tent. Though it seems to be clumsy to go through the different 
parts of the sentence, it is necessary for the sake of accurate 
and precise expression following the Navya Nyaya terminology. 
As for example, the meaning of rajaputn is rdjasambandhiputri 
the second case-ending in putrim gives rise to the meaning 
of the superstratumness limited by relation of inherence 
( samavayasambandhdvacchinnamddheyatvam), raktapuspam 
means a flower identical with the property ‘red’ (raktabhinnam 
puspam), the avyayas like ‘eva ‘ apt (in adyapi) etc. meaning 
‘ anyabhinna' (different from other), ‘ purvadina-samuccaya’ (as¬ 
semblage of the previous day) etc. These specific meanings 
can be pointed out if many peculiar relations and technical 
terms are used. 

It is said in connection with the second part of the sentence 
that ‘nityabhramana-sabdasya sarvakalikabhramanavatl athava 
pratidinabhramanavatl’. In this connection I would like to 
mention that the original term should be ‘nityabkramana (with 
feminine suffix tap) but not nityabhramana as mentioned by 
Professor Tatacharya. Moreover, the meaning of the term nitya 
as sarvakalika or pratidina may be questioned. Is it really the 
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intention of the speaker that the beautiful princess comes for 
a stroll ‘everyday’ ( pratidinam ) or ‘always’ ( sdrvakdlika )? I do not 
think so. Because from the English sentence it is known that 
‘the beautiful princess came for an early morning stroll’. Here 
the term ‘ nitya’ is redundant, as there is no mention of every¬ 
day stroll or stroll covering all times (sdrvakdlika). If at all the 
term nitya is kept intact, the meaning of it as sdrvakdlika should 
seek a justification which is lacking in the present analysis. 
Moreover, the Sanskrit translation of the term—‘an early 
morning’ is not done in the given translation. The term ‘ nitya ’ 
should have been replaced by the word— ‘pratah’, to keep the 
sanctity of the original English sentence, which is unfortu¬ 
nately not done. 

In context of the explanation of the second part of the 
sentence, Professor Tatacharya has given the different mean¬ 
ing of the actions— abhibhasana and kathana. To him the 
meaning of the root bhasa prefixed by abhi is abhibhasana (ad¬ 
dressing)— abhipurvakabhasa-dhatvartha abhibhasana and the 
meaning of the verb vada is ‘saying’— vadadhatvarthe kathane. 
Though the difference is shown in the first part, these are not 
maintained afterwards, but used in the same sense in the sec¬ 
ond part of his elucidation. The definition of abhibhdsa is given 
as ‘ jnanajanakasabdaprayogah’ (i.e. the application of words giv¬ 
ing rise to cognition). Afterwards Professor Tatacharya has 
taken the meaning of abhibhasana and ‘ kathana ’ in the same 
sense, because the former is referred to as prathamabhibhasana 
while the latter as dvitiyabhibhasana. In fact, there are two 
verbs— abhibhasana and kathana in two different contexts and 
hence these two cannot be used in the same sense. The first 
one is used in the context of general experience and the sec¬ 
ond one is in the context of specific sentence in the form—‘I 
will remember this sweet fragrance all my life’. These specific 
meanings are hinted at with the usage of the two verbs, which 
should have a separate mention in the analysis. However, 
the given analysis may be taken for granted if the mean¬ 
ing of the term abhibhasana is taken in a general sense 
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‘jhanajanakasabdaprayogah' i.e., the usage of a term for gener¬ 
ating some cognition, then both the verbs can be taken in the 
same sense, which perhaps Professor Tatacharya wants to 
mean. 

Lastly, one may raise a question whether ‘sweet fragrance’ 
can really be translated as ‘madhurah sugandhah'. The term 
‘ sugandha' means ‘ surabhigandha' i.e., sweet smell, in one word, 
fragrance. If it is so, why is the adjunct ‘ madhurah' inserted to 
sugandha .? Is it not tautologous? I do not know if there is any 
justification of such usage. Professor Tatacharya also did not 
highlight this issue, which was essential in the Navya Nyaya 
pattern of analysis accepted to be most precise and accurate in 
logical thinking. If it is said ‘amadhurah sugandhah', it is contra¬ 
dictory in terms. If something is amadhurah, non-sweet or bitter, 
it is no more sugandha or fragrance. Again, the explanation of 
the concept of subtlety ( suksmatva ) is not given by Professor 
Tatacharya. One can similarly raise a question—Is there any 
sugandha in this world which is of shula (as opposed to suksma ) 
type? These probable questions are not replied to in the given 
bhasya of the Mahavakya. 


Raghunath Ghosh 
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The Concept of Aharya-Jnana : Some Queries 

MUKUND LATH 


The Concept of Aharya-Jnana : Some Queries 

I have been recently looking into some works by Visvesvara 
Pandeya, a thinker of the earlier part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Lively and innovative, Visvesara has written on a number 
of subjects. In vyakarana, he composed a new commentary on 
the Astadhyayi of Panini, taking especial note of philosophical 
issues. The first three chapters of this work have been pub¬ 
lished. Visvesvara was also concerned with philosophy more 
directly and has two works on Nyaya or rather Navya-nyava: 
the Tarka-kutuhala* and Dtdhiti-prakasa; these works, so far as I 
know, are unpublished. 

What interests me here is a work of Visvesvara on alankara, 
the Alankara-kaustubham. It seems to be one of the first works 
of its kind to make detailed and extensive use of the full force 
of Navya-nyaya methods and terminology in the area of poet¬ 
ics. It defines different alahkaras, figures of poetic speech, with 
Navya-nyaya precision, carefully distinguishing one alankara 
from another through definition and analysis, raising 


*The Tarka-kutuhala has been published. 
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questions, presenting counter-examples of avyaptis (examples 
which the definition should include but does not), and ativyaptis 
(examples that should lie outside the definition but do not) 
and taking up arguments seeking to demolish the definition 
presented. This is a procedure which, at its best, in seeking to 
demarcate boundaries with articulate finesse, imparts, interest¬ 
ingly, a richness of conceptual detail and nuance to the area 
that lies within a boundary. 

Using Navya-nyaya logic and language, one cannot avoid 
bringing in Navya-nyaya ontology and epistemology—or so it 
seems to me. Visvesvara, indeed, uses them deliberately for his 
own purposes, as my query, I hope, will show. 

A distinction—which Visvesvara makes at length and with 
great deliberation—is made between two major alahkaras, 
upama (‘simile’, which depends on ‘sadrsya or ‘similarity’ be¬ 
tween two disparate things) and rupaka (‘metaphor’, which 
leans on abheda or ‘identity’). In Visvesvara, as in all good 
Alankarikas, one is aware of the distinction at two different 
levels: the intuitive, or rather the aesthetics, and the structural 
or the linguistic, that is, the different words and expressions 
through which the two alahkaras are articulated. Visvesvara, 
like other Alankarikas seeks meaningfully to combine the two 
levels in his exposition. The main focus is on capturing the 
unique ‘feel’, the individual evocative force of an alahkdra —its 
vicchitti-visesa in Visvesvara’s own words—as different from oth¬ 
ers. In doing so, Visvesvara, with his love of Navya-nyaya, devotes 
great attention to the logical analysis of the language used to 
express the two alahkaras. He grants, however, that language 
in poetry has an evocative power or vyahjana, not amenable to 
a straight-forward structural analysis, and that, structurally or 
grammatically, the same language that expresses a simile is 
also used to express an inane, quite vicchitti- less, similarity. The 
judgement of the sahrdaya, therefore, must be kept in mind. 
Conceptual finesse lies in the skill with which this judgement 
itself can be articulated, especially in distinguishing alahkaras 
like upama and rupaka which, though distinct, are yet also felt 
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to be close to each other (Visvesvara describes 63 distinct 
alahkaras). The attempt, to take an example from another 
field, is like discriminating discursively between different ragas, 
close in structure to each other. 

What I have tried, briefly, to sketch above is to introduce the 
context of my queries and what Visvesvara is intent upon, for 
it is my feeling that few, if any, of my readers even among 
those who are Naiyayikas, would have heard of this evidently 
important thinker, who is better known to Alankarikas. I do 
not wish to expound Visvesvara’s thought here which, obvi¬ 
ously, needs a lengthier and fuller deliberation. 

Let me come now to my queries. They concern a concept 
used by Visvesvara in distinguishing rupaka from upama. The 
concept of aharya-jhana. According to Alankarikas, what distin¬ 
guishes rupaka (expressed in the standard example as, mukharh 
candrah —‘face-moon’) from upama (expressed as candra iva 
mukharh —‘moon-like face’) is an overpowering sense of abheda 
(non-difference or identity). Both upama and rupaka, it is ar¬ 
gued, share a sense of sadrsya, similarity, between two disparate 
things, but in rupaka this sadrsya is pushed to the background 
and overpowered by abheda, the feeling that the two things are 
one and not separate, and this is what distinguishes rupaka 
from upama. ‘Everyone agrees’, Visvesvara remarks at the end 
of his discussion of rupaka, ‘that the body of the rupaka is 
formed through a sadrsya (similarity) between two distinct 
things and is, thus, based on a sense of bheda (difference)— 
bhedagarbhasadrsyasya rupaka'sariratvena sarvasammatatvad...'. 
However, its soul, which marks it as rupaka and distinct from 
upama, lies in abheda. Visvesvara expresses this in his formal 
‘definition’ of rupaka, embodied in a karika, which initiates his 
discussion of rupaka. His ‘definition’ is as follows: ‘ rupaka is the 
alahkara where there is abheda (non-difference) between that 
to which something is compared (this is the upameya\ the mukha 
in our example), and the thing it is compared to (the 
upamana; candra in our example)— tadrupakam tvabhedah 
syadupamanopameyayoyatra’. (see pp. 203-14 of the 
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Alahkarakaustubham, with Visvesvara’s Kdrikas, Vrtti and Vyakhya, 
reprinted by Chaukhamba Sanskrit Pratisthan, Delhi, 1987). 

The peculiar feel or bodha of abheda, lying in a tension be¬ 
tween similarity and identity, that marks a metaphor, had posed 
a kind of theoretical challenge to interested thinkers and many 
Alankarikas had tried to characterize the bodha through differ¬ 
ent conceptual moves. Visvesvara summarises and discusses 
the more ‘modern’ of these moves which had by his time 
already begun to travel the pathways of Navya-nyaya. 

The Naiyayikas (meaning the Navya-naiyayikas), he says, 
make use of the concept of aharya-jhana in this context. Aharya- 
jhana may be roughly translated as ‘make-belief knowledge’. 
The dress an actor assumes in becoming someone he is not, 
is known as aharya ; though I am not sure if this association— 
obvious to me—is also present in the Naiyayika’s mind in using 
the word 'aharya'. It does not seem so. 

The Naiyayika argues: when we utter a sentence such as, 
mukham candrah, identifying the mukha with candra, there is a 
badha or rather the knowledge of a badha, a badha-jhana, an 
obstructive knowledge, which prevents the two words to be 
conjoined into a sentence. In mukham candrah (very roughly, 
just to present the words, ‘face-moon’), the togetherness of 
mukha and candra has a grammatical intent of producing a 
sense of abheda or identity between mukha and candra. But we 
know that the two are distinct things and cannot be identical. 
This badha-jhana comes in the way of even letting mukham 
candrah become a meaningful sentence. How, then, do we 
actually take the expression as a rupaka, despite the badha- 
jhana. ? It is here that aharya-jhana comes into play. It overrides 
the badha-jhana. Aharya-jhana functions through my iccha. When 
I have an aharya-jhana, I willingly, out of my own iccha, over¬ 
come badha-jhana and allow a knowledge to take place which 
would not have otherwise taken place. The standard example 
given here is, vahnina sihcati —‘wets with fire’—an instance 
where badha-jhana, for the Naiyayika, totally obstructs sense, 
since we know that fire cannot wet. Here, too, Visvesvara says, 
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aharya-jhana can, according to certain Naiyayikas, function, al¬ 
lowing vahnina sihcati to make sense. This for the Naiyayika is 
a really extreme example. Visvesvara does not, however, specify, 
what kind of sense vahnina sihcati now makes. Is it a figure of 
speech? He does not say so. From what he says, it appears that 
aharya-jhana is granted the force of rendering the (for the 
Naiyayika) nonsensical jumble of words that is vahnina sihcati 
into an ordinary meaningful sentence. 

In Nyaya thinking it is necessary that a yogyata, a ‘fitting- 
ness’ be there for two words to be related in a certain way in 
verbal knowledge, and yogyata depends not upon grammar but 
upon the nature of the things being related. Vahnina sihcati 
lacks yogyata, since fire cannot be instrumentally related to the 
act of wetting, and hence is absurd; it cannot give rise to any 
knowledge at all. Nyaya, I should think, can yet allow the 
possibility of sence here through more than one move, laksana 
for example. The Alarikarikas among the Naiyayikas had cho¬ 
sen to bring in the concept of aharya-jhana. Aharya works 
through my desire to have the knowledge. I willingly grant 
yogyata (and so it is called aharya-yogyata) where it is not oth¬ 
erwise there (allowing fire, in our example, an instrumentality 
it does not have, and conjoining mukharh with candrah with a 
relation of abheda). 

This is an interesting move, but to my mind it gives rise to 
a number of queries. 

(1) It appears to me that the concept of aharya-jhana itself 
has no conceptual yogyata (if one might use such a term) to be 
allowed a place in the Nyaya scheme of things. Nyaya has a 
kind of essentialism which insists that yogyata is given in the 
very nature of things and their relations; expressions which 
flout it cannot, in principle, give rise to sabdabodha or verbal 
knowledge. How, I wonder, can the concept of aharya-jhana, 
then, be at all accommodated in Nyaya? Also, there is the 
question of the relation between iccha and jhana, a question 
interesting in itself; but taking the question in regard to 
Nyaya, I cannot see how iccha can be instrumental in producing 
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knowledge, as it is in dharya-jnand? One can imagine ‘desire 
for knowledge’ (jnaneccha) in Nyaya but how can one think of 
‘knowledge produced through desire’ ( iccha-janya-jnana )? 
Laksana, Nyaya allows, and laksana can get rid of bddha. But 
laksana has an associative logic of its own and functions as a 
means for removing quirks in language, arising out of usage. 
It is not iccha- produced, and thus not incongruous in Nyaya. 
But laksana, some thought, might straighten out a wayward 
sentence, translating it into a ‘correct’ one. It cannot fully 
explain metaphor. 

Visvesvara reproduces a line of argument concerning the 
inadequacy of laksana for rupaka. The argument was that all 
laksana can do in a case of metaphor such as mukham candrah 
is to project similarity through association ( mukha is similar to 
candra for it shares the attributes of beauty, radiance, pleasing¬ 
ness and the like which candra has), and thus removing the 
bddha produced by the awareness that mukha is not candra, 
conjoin mukham and candrah into a sentence. But then what 
we will have is a simile and not a metaphor. Because for 
metaphor a sense of abheda is essential, and it is for this reason 
that it becomes necessary to bring in dharya-jndna. 

Another thing I remember in this context is that during the 
samvada, which was later recorded in the book Samvada: A 
Dialogue Between Two Philosophical Traditions (ICPR and Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi, 1991), Professor Sibajiban Bhattacharyya 
had raised the question: how does the Naiyayika understand 
the meaning of the sentence, sabdo nityah —‘sound is eternal’— 
since for him the sentence is as meaningless as vahnina sincati ? 
And if the Naiyayika does not understand the sentence, how 
does he refute it ( Samvada, p. 151, etc.)? In his interesting 
answer Badrinath Shukla had used some intriguing concepts 
to explain the Naiyayika’s comprehension of such sentences, 
but not the concept of aharya-jndna. The question is, could the 
concept have been used? 

(2) This brings me to another puzzle. Ahdrya-jnana, it ap¬ 
pears, is believed by Naiyayikas to be possible only in pratyaksa, 
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‘direct perception’. (This may have been why Badrinathji did 
not use it). But such a notion seems even more incongruous 
in the Nyaya scheme than the notion of aharya-jhana itself. 
Illusions are another matter; they are not the wilful seeing of 
one thing as quite another. And illusion disappears when the 
thing is perceived for what it is. Aharya-jhana, on the contrary, 
comes into operation upon seeing things as they are and then 
moving into a world of imagination. The question, however, is 
how can pratyaksa in Nyaya accommodate aharya ? 

It seems, though, from what I have understood from the 
Nyayakosa of Bhlmacarya Jhalklkar (see under aharya ) that 
aharya could not only mean a kind of willing perception but it 
could also be somewhat similar to bhrama or illusion. It was 
seeing something with an attribute the ‘opposite’, so to say, of 
what it actually had ( svavirodhi-dharma-dharmitavacchedam 
svaprakaram jhanam) . For example, seeing a mountain with 
fire as without fire. Such ‘seeing’, or such aharya-jhana, has not 
been characterized by Jhalklkar as a ‘willing knowledge’, as 
Visvesvara clearly characterizes the aharya that he speaks of 
(‘ satyapy ukta badhajhane mukhatvavacchinnavisesyataka 
abhedasamsargaka candratvavacchinna prakaraka bodho jayatamiti 
yogyatajhanam sambhavatyeva, icchadhinajhane badhabuddhera- 
pratibandhakatvat', op. cit., Vyakhya, p. 207, where the Vrtti, 
explained in the Vyakhya here, takes up aharya-jhana, calling it 
a Naiyayika’s con tept). Jhalklkar notes other examples of simi¬ 
lar bhrama- like aharyas which appear to be different kinds of 
the same species. These are not imbued with the spirit of a 
conceptual reaching out towards the world of imagination, 
which Visvesvara’s aharya has, and, moreover, one cannot help 
wondering why they should not be included under bhrama ? 
Why form a new category? The Alarikarikas among the 
Naiyayikas, who brought in aharya, had, evidently, felt that 
they needed a concept which was distinct from bhrama if one 
were to properly comprehend metaphor. Still, one is bound to 
ask how the concept was made to fit into Nyaya, if at all. Or, 
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how can a Naiyayika do so within the system, even though it 
may not have been done earlier. 

(3) Intriguingly, the bhrama- like aharya and the icchd pro¬ 
duced aharya have both been made to share a strange property. 
They are both limited to pratyaksa. But metaphors are expressed 
in language, and should be a species of sabdabodha, how, then, 
can an aharya which is confined to pratyaksa be meaningful in 
explaining them? One would think that aharya belongs to the 
field of paroksa. It is a concept meant to articulate fiction, and 
some Naiyayikas, it appears—though not Visvesvara—had ex¬ 
tended it to sabdabodha. On what grounds, I do not know. In 
pratyaksa, too, one can, I think, imagine instances of aharya- 
jhana. Theatre comes immediately to mind. Besides, there are 
games where one willingly assumes one thing to be another: 
a chair could be monster ‘who’ will eat you if you sit on it.... 
Such a thing is done even in explaining layouts: a glass on the 
table can become a house from which another glass, the house 
we want to reach, is shown to be lying at such a distance, in 
such a direction. And so on. But Naiyayikas, even if they be 
Alankarikas, do not seem to have such examples in mind, so 
far as I know. They do not extend the scope of aharya beyond 
metaphor into a realm of aharya worlds in general. Is this 
merely accidental or is there something in the grain of Nyaya 
which goes against it? 

(4) But can aharya not be extended to ‘virtual’ worlds in 
general, even to theoretical models and theory-making? Can 
we, in fact, not talk of aharya worlds of different kinds? Let us 
make some Nyaka-like argumentative moves and probe at pos¬ 
sible vyaptis and vyavrttis in order to see how far we can extend 
the concept of aharya. (Such moves may not be exactly Nyaya- 
like, where the usual move is the other way round: to intuitively 
assume a field and define it through laksana, examining it for 
avyaptis and ativyaptis, and modifying it for a better fit, but they 
are, I think, quite in the same spirit.) Taking metaphor as the 
basic ( murdhanya) example, the vyapti, I feel, can be extended 
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‘direct perception’. (This may have been why Badrinathji did 
not use it). But such a notion seems even more incongruous 
in the Nyaya scheme than the notion of dharya-jnana itself. 
Illusions are another matter; they are not the wilful seeing of 
one thing as quite another. And illusion disappears when the 
thing is perceived for what it is. Ahdrya-jnana, on the contrary, 
comes into operation upon seeing things as they are and then 
moving into a world of imagination. The question, however, is 
how can pratyaksa in Nyaya accommodate aharya ? 

It seems, though, from what I have understood from the 
Nyayakosa of Bhlmacarya Jhalklkar (see under aharya) that 
aharya could not only mean a kind of willing perception but it 
could also be somewhat similar to bhrama or illusion. It was 
seeing something with an attribute the ‘opposite’, so to say, of 
what it actually had ( svavirodhi-dharma-dharmitavacchedam 
svaprakaram jnanam). For example, seeing a mountain with 
fire as without fire. Such ‘seeing’, or such dharya-jnana, has not 
been characterized by Jhalklkar as a ‘willing knowledge’, as 
Visvesvara clearly characterizes the aharya that he speaks of 
(‘ satyapy ukta badhajnane mukhatvavacchinnavisesyataka 
abhedasamsargaka candratvavacchinna prakaraka bodho jayatamiti 
yogyatdjnanarh sambhavatyeva, icchadhtnajnane badhabuddhera- 
pratibandhakatvat’ , op. cit., Vyakhya, p. 207, where the Vrtti, 
explained in the Vyakhya here, takes up dharya-jnana, calling it 
a Naiyayika’s contept). Jhalklkar notes other examples of simi¬ 
lar bhrama- like aharyas which appear to be different kinds of 
the same species. These are not imbued with the spirit of a 
conceptual reaching out towards the world of imagination, 
which Visvesvara’s aharya has, and, moreover, one cannot help 
wondering why they should not be included under bhrama ? 
Why form a new category? The Alankarikas among the 
Naiyayikas, who brought in aharya, had, evidently, felt that 
they needed a concept which was distinct from bhrama if one 
were to properly comprehend metaphor. Still, one is bound to 
ask how the concept was made to fit into Nyaya, if at all. Or, 
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or provisional badha, and not an actual one. But then 
one would have to modify the laksana or characterization of 
aharya-jhana we have set out with, and a good Naiyayika will do 
this, if he feels that the objection is well-taken. (The question, 
of course, can arise that in comprehending metaphor, too, 
can we really speak of a badha, or is it that the Naiyayika feels 
so because he takes a certain sense-perceived world to be given 
and true? But let us not raise this question here. Yet, suppos¬ 
ing we modify our laksana, we can, may be, move to divide 
badha itself into two distinct kinds, (1) actual and (2) virtual or 
possible. The problem, then would be to understand the con¬ 
cept of a possible or virtual badha. Can such a badha really be 
a badha? But let us make a further move in what we had been 
saying earlier. A scientific hypothesis is just a step towards a 
scientific theory. But if the theory, according to a well-known 
principle, is to be considered essentially falsifiable, then is the 
badha not built into the very fabric of the scientific conception 
of truth? Why should we not consider scientific knowledge 
aharya-jhana ? A scientific theory, one might object, is plainly 
different from a metaphor. But why should the concept be 
limited to metaphor and not extended to scientific theories— 
or the world of theories in general—if this can be done without 
a proper and valid badha ? For if there is a vyavrtti here, it has 
to be shown. The concept of abhyupagama in Nyaya seems to 
me to come close to the making, or at least the consideration 
of hypotheses, why should the knowledge of abhyupagama not 
be aharya-jhana ? Siddhanta in Nyaya, however, seems to have 
been made immune to aharya. But is it really so? For a non- 
Naiyayika, for example. 

But let me also try and take up what appear to me as some 
avyaptis, which the laksana of aharya as the knowledge of imagi¬ 
nary worlds should, ideally, include but does not. Aharya assumes 
the privileged knowledge of a ‘real’ world, which creates a 
badha when we wish to enter a world of imagination; and we 
must willingly suspend or override the badha if we wish to do 
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so. What about music then, the pure music of ragas, or pure 
dance, nrtta, or abstract painting or even pure design? These 
appear to be worlds created through imagination, yet can we 
speak of aharya-jhana here? If so where is the badha projected 
by the knowledge of a real world? We Just slip into these worlds 
of the imagination, without anything obstructing us. Perhaps 
we can speak of an iccha here, but on what grounds can we 
speak of a badha ? And if there is no badha, can we speak of the 
knowledge (which is a willing, absorbed awareness) of these 
worlds as aharya ? But why limit ourselves to the arts, granted 
generally to be realms of imagination. What about some realms 
of thought: mathematics and logic, for example. Can we not 
place them in the arena of the aharya} But mathematics, it 
may be argued, is certainly different from music in the sense 
that mathematics can apply to reality. But what about those 
areas of mathematics which have no such application? Would 
they be badhita and need aharya-jhana for us to be able to 
enter them? These pure worlds of the arts and of thought 
have each a sense of yogyata or appropriateness of their own. 
Hence we can speak of badha within them. Is this badha in any 
sense analogous to the badha arising in the Naiyayika’s aharya} 
If so, can we suspend or override it through an analogous 
aharya} It does not seem so, and so it would appear that aharya 
functioning through an iccha created aharya-yogyata is out of 
bounds here. 

What I have said may have strayed and meandered, some¬ 
what frivolously, perhaps, at places, but I feel it has not strayed 
away from the questioning and argumentative spirit of Navya- 
nyaya. I hope it will elicit response, making clarifications and 
perhaps even stringent or dismissive counter-arguments, that 
will help in making the concept more transparent. Hopefully, 
there may even be sympathetic responses, carrying the line of 
thought into more meaningful directions. I found the concept 
of aharya-jhana exciting. Hence this note. 
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(a) Aharya Cognition in Navya-Nyaya 
N.S. DRAVID 

The question ‘whether deliberate falsehood in cognition can 
have a place in the Navya-Nyaya scheme of things or episte¬ 
mology’, raised by Lath is interesting but not one which has 
not been raised and answered (affirmatively) by Nyaya au¬ 
thors. Lath need not have been at pains to search out possible 
instances—from different fields—of aharya cognitions. Such 
instances are just at hand. The jaundiced person seeing the 
conch before him as yellow, knowing fully well that it is noth¬ 
ing but white, is an oft-quoted example of false cognitions 
known as false by the knower. Another familiar example of 
such a cognition is ‘a man seeing the moon as double by 
pressing his eye-ball’. Before answering Lath’s question I would 
like to point out that a slightly similar question has been raised 
by Gahgesa himself about inferential cognition. I quote here 
Gangesa’s remarks on this point as they occur in the Paksata 
section of his Tattvacintamani. The remark is this 

This means that, although ordinarily 
doubt about the presence of the major in the minor is neces¬ 
sary for the inference of the former, yet if there is strong 
desire to infer the perceived major in the minor, then even 
the absence of the said doubt does not obstruct the occur¬ 
rence of the inference of the major. Perceptual certainty about 
the presence of the major in the minor is certainly preventive 
of the inference of the major but the desire for the inference 
tilts the balance in favour of the inference and thus the infer¬ 
ence emerges despite perceptual knowledge being already 
there. 

Turning now to metaphorical cognition and other similar 
cognitions, it may be pointed out that there is nothing unrea¬ 
sonable if it is maintained that a person can have the cognition 
which he knows to be false. Doesn’t a debater seek to defend 
a view just to defeat his opponent when he is fully aware that 
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the view being defended is false? Not only this, when a person 
refutes a certain view, hasn’t he to take full cognizance of the 
view refuted? It is quite natural, for example, for a jaundiced 
person to assert, ‘I see the conch as yellow but I know that it 
is white’. All deliberate falsehoods are more or less of this type. 
When the contradictory cognition is present, the contradicted 
cognition cannot be prevented even from emerging in to 
being. The contradiction itself involves reference to the con¬ 
tradicted cognition. The only difference in the occurrence of 
the contradicted cognition from the same uncontradicted 
cognition is that there is present in the former case introspec¬ 
tive awareness of the contradictory character of the contradicted 
cognitiqn in the mind of the cogniser. The presence of desire 
for the occurrence of the contradicted cognition tilts the bal¬ 
ance in its favour by weakening, so to say, the contradictory 
force of the contradicting cognition. The causal collocation 
productive of the contradicted cognition is strengthened by 
the addition of desire and thus despite contradiction the con¬ 
tradicted cognition does arise. There is nothing unreasonable 
in this view. Lath has quoted S.J.B.’s query to late B.N. Shukla 
regarding the possibility of the occurrence of verbal cogni¬ 
tion—■sJKejkr-—from the incompetent sentence ‘he irrigates with 
fire’. I do not know what answer Shuklaji gave to S.J.B’s query. 
The right answer to the query—which is very simple—is that 
when the sentence is known to lack competence it is not that 
no verbal cognition is yielded by the sentence. The false cog¬ 
nition arising from the sentence is introspectively cognized 
(sfj czrcrcmr fcpra) as false by the cognizer. Thus the false cogni¬ 
tion becomes an epistemic qualificand in the introspective 
cognition “That he irrigates with fire” is a falsehood’. Of course, 
the cogniser is inwardly aware of the falsehood but poses as if 
he does not believe in the falsehood. In all deceptions the 
introspective awareness that what one is saying or communi¬ 
cating is false is always present in the mind of the deceiver. 

A significant question may be asked here. Granted that the 
deceiver is aware of the falsehood of a cognition does he have 
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the (original) cognition or not? If he has, what is the status 
of this (object) cognition? Does the person denying the 
statement, ‘one irrigates with fire’, first have the cognition 
that ‘one irrigates with fire’ and then deny it? If he has, what 
is the nature of this cognition? The answer to the question is 
simple. In the backdrop of a contradictory cognition the emer¬ 
gence of the contradicted contradiction is only in the capacity 
of an epistemic qualificand of ‘falsehood’ as inwardly appre¬ 
hended. Where a person makes the remark—to deceive 
another—that ‘plants are being irrigated with fire’ what he 
intends his listener to understand is that ‘his (listener’s) cog¬ 
nition that fire irrigates’ is true (although he himself knows it 
to be false). The listener’s false cognition of irrigation with fire 
is presupposed by the deceiver when he makes the deceptive 
remark. 

The aharya cognition is not ordinary illusion. There are illu¬ 
sions and illusions. Nyaya does not enumerate all the different 
types of false cognitions or illusions. All these are subsumed by 
Nyaya under the general category Rh4<i. Vedanta calls it 
(which is quite different from ordinary illusion). 

One question does yet remain to be answered. The ques¬ 
tion is this: ‘How does the imaginative falsehood practised in 
metaphor yield pleasure or joy when it is known that it is 
nothing but falsehood?’ Nyaya’s answer to the question—which 
is quite different from the poeticians’ and also not quite sat¬ 
isfactory—is, that often deliberate self-deception is more 
pleasurable than other-deception. It is a kind of creative activ¬ 
ity by means of which one seeks as it were to defy reality which 
is felt as restrictive of one’s cognitive freedom. Phantasizing is 
a kind of recreation to which one takes recourse when one is 
bored with the stark reality of the external world. 

The aharya cognition that the face is the moon is not infer¬ 
ential. So the the well-known Nyaya explanation that even 
perceived objects can be inferentially known if there is a strong 
desire for inference, cannot be applied straightaway to the 
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said cognition. The cognition is perceptual and it is supposed 
to take place in defiance of the contradictory perception 
that the face is different from the moon. The desire or 
predisposition to perceive the face as identical with the moon is 
aharya cognition as a result of which the contradictory force of 
the difference-perception is vitiated. But since the contradic¬ 
tory perception is not dissipated, the aharya cognition that 
emerges in succession to the latter is of the nature of mental 
perception (fTFRT tlMST as Nyaya called it). It is therefore almost 
similar to the internal perception of one’s own pleasure, pain, 
etc. Thus the contradictory perception is visual while the aharya 
perception is mental. The explanation based on introspective 
awareness of falsehood applies to other cases of aharya cogni¬ 
tions mentioned above which need to be distinguished from 
the rupaka cognition. There are different types of aharya cog¬ 
nition having different causes like vasana, desire, predisposition, 
disability of sense-organs, strong prejudices, and so on. 

The sum and substance of the points discussed above along 
with a few more points may be put down as follows: 

1. The aharya cognition is quite different from the illusory 
cognition although both are false cognitions. Because of 
this difference in nature of the aharya cognition Samkara 
calls it adhyasa and illustrates it with the help of the cog¬ 
nition of the double moon that a person may have by 
pressing his eyeball even while knowing that there is only 
one moon. 

2. The said cognition is sometimes inferential but it is usu¬ 
ally perceptual. It is not always caused by the desire to 
have it for oneself although the desire to deceive or may 
cause it. If the cognition is meant for oneself it occurs as 
the qualificand of ‘invalidity’ and has the form, for ex¬ 
ample, ‘That plants are irrigated with fire is a falsehood.’ 
To mislead a credulous person one may however make 
the blatantly false statement that ‘plants are irrigated with 
fire’. 
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3. The reflective or introspective invites future awareness of 
the dharya cognition as the epistemic qualificand of false¬ 
hood that one may have, is mental (called JT^rar in 
Sanskrit) but its character of privacy is unlike the privacy 
characterizing mental states like pleasure, pain, etc. 

4. As stated above the dharya cognition is usually perceptual 
overriding another perceptual cognition which contradicts 
it. The presence of passion, obsession, desire, etc. in the 
causal collocation of the dharya cognition helps it to weaken 
the causal collocation of the contradicting cognition. But 
such weakening of the causal collocation of the contra¬ 
dicting cognition (happens in the case of other kinds of 
cognition too). What happens is that the contradicting 
cognition is followed in the second moment of its occur¬ 
rence by the emergence of the contradicted cognition as 
its causal collocation is reinforced by the induction of asana, 
passion, make-believe, etc. Thus, in the case of the aharya- 
cognition we have one kind of perception prevailing upon 
or overriding another kind of perception itself. If the contra¬ 
dicting perception disappears due to time-lapse the residual 
impression left behind by it persists till the contradicted 
cognition comes into being. 

5. The admission of dharya cognition raises the question of 
why the same entity is not cognized again and again by 
cognitions similar to each other if one desires to have 
such cognitions. (Novelty is not—according to Nyaya—a 
characteristic feature of a valid cognition.) However, the 
possibility of monotonous types of cognition pertaining to 
the same entity may be called into question even by Nyaya. 

6. Another question that the dharya cognition may give rise 
to is that Nyaya’s admission of this cognition may force it 
to admit tautological cognitions too, provided there is a 
strong desire to have them. The question may have two 
answers. One, Nyaya can deny that any sensible person 
does or will ever have such a desire to know where there 
is nothing to know in the tautology. Two, the tautology 
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may be desired to have propositional or even factual char¬ 
acter. In a proposition there have to be both a subject 
and a predicate. The subject must be endowed with 
subjecthood and the predicate with predicatehood. The 
predicate cannot be contained into the subject. The sub 
ect is the determinandum and the predicate the determi¬ 
nant. How can one and the same thing play both these 
roles? Of course, a thing can be known or sensed indeter¬ 
minately but then such a sensing cannot have the form 
of tautology. 

7. The aharya cognition may be viewed even by Nyaya as an 
emotive content masquerading as determinate cognition. 
This is why it is sometimes described or called ‘wishful 
thinking’ which—as per Nyaya view—means wish assum¬ 
ing the form of thinking. Thus it may be treated as a 
peculiar type of illusion. Here there are two illusions in¬ 
volved, viz. the illusion of wish parading as thinking and 
the illusion of the wished object as the object of thought 
or knowledge. 

8. From the above discussion it becomes quite obvious that 
Nyaya cannot go all the way with poetics in its explana¬ 
tion of Rupaka. There is however a mode of interpretation 
of Rupaka which, without infringing Nyaya doctrines can 
maintain the validity of aharya cognition. In the stock ex¬ 
ample of Rupaka, viz. ‘The face is the moon’ the word 
‘moon’ may be taken to mean (or suggest) by means of 
‘ laksana ’ a majority of characteristics of the moon. Then 
the sentence can bear the interpretation that the face is 
endowed with almost all the characteristics of the moon. 
Sinule may now be distinguished from Rupaka quite eas¬ 
ily. If only a few characteristics are common to two things 
then they may be described only as alike and not as iden¬ 
tical with each other. 
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(b) The Concept of Aharya-jndna in Navya-Nyaya: 
Some Reflections 

A few interesting philosophical problems have been raised by 
Professor Lath in connection with the concept of aharya-jnana 
in Navya-Nyaya (JICPR, Vol. XIII, No. 1). As the problems are 
very much cogent, interesting and thought-provoking, an 
effort has been made to illuminate these logically from the 
purview of Navya-Nyaya. 

A problem of how one can think of ‘knowledge produced 
through desire’ ( icchajanyajhana ) has been raised (p. 174). A 
solution to this problem may be offered in the following way. 
Let us look towards the exact nature of exact nature of aharya- 
jnana. The knowledge which is produced out of one’s own 
desire at the time when there is the contradictory knowledge 
is called aharya-jhana. ( Virodhijhana-kdUnecchdprayojya-jhanatvam 
dhdryajhdnatvam or ‘Vadhakalinecchajanyam jhanam). 1 The word 
‘aharya’ means ‘artificial’, which is found in the Bhattikdvya 
where the ladies are described as dharyasobhdrahitaira-mayailj 1 
(that is, free from artificial beauty). From this, it follows that 
the word anaharya means ‘natural’ which is expressed by the 
term ‘ amayaih’ . When we talk of a/jarya-knowledge, it has to be 
taken as an artificial knowledge on account of the fact that 
between two objects an object is deliberately thought as other¬ 
wise in spite of knowing the distinct character or real nature of 
these two objects. In these cases one’s desire of thinking an 
object as otherwise acts as an instrument (icchajanya). It is to 
be borne in mind that the Navya Naiyayikas have given much 
importance on vivaksa (that is, will to say). Let us put forth 
some cases where we find a knowledge produced through the 
instrumentality of desire {icchajanyajhana). One is allowed to 
say sthali pacati (he cooks with clay-pot) with the nominative 
case-ending to the pot instead of the correct expression ‘ sthalya 
pacati' , with the instrumental case-ending with the word sthdU 
if one so desires. 
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Apart from these there are a few cases where we find knowl¬ 
edge attained through the instrumentality of desire ( icchajanya) 
as in the case of paksata. If someone bears a strong desire to 
infer (sisadhayisa), he can infer in spite of having siddhi 
(‘sisadhayisasattve numitirbhavatyeva 3 ). It is permissible as the 
Naiyayikas believe in the theory of pramanasamplava (that is, 
capability of applying various pramanas) to ascertain an object. 
According to this theory, ‘fire’ which is perceived can be in¬ 
ferred if someone so desires. That a cloth is completely different 
from ajar is completely known from the perception and hence 
there is not at all any necessity to infer a cloth as distinct from 
ajar. In spite of this one is found to infer: ‘It (that is, a cloth) 
is endowed with the mutual absence of a jar, as it has got 
clothness’ ( ghatanyonyabhavavan patatvat) . All these cases are 
supportable as an individual desires to do so and hence the 
role of icchajanyatva in the attainment of knowledge cannot be 
denied. But it should be clearly borne in mind that all 
icchajanya —inferences or knowledges—are not aharya. The 
icchdjanya-jhana as found in the case of rupaka and tarka are 
the instances of aharya-jhana. From the abovementioned cases 
it is proved that desire may act as the instrument of knowledge 
which is called icchajanyajhana. 

Another problem has been raised how the concept of aharya- 
jhana can be accommodated in Nyaya as the sentence 
conveying such cognition has no yogyata (p. 176). It may seem 
strange to us as to why such artificial nature of knowledge is at 
all essential in the context of nyaya. Though there is no direct 
result of the deliberation of such artificial knowledge due to 
not having semantic competency ( yogyata) , it plays a great role 
in pointing out the exact nature of an object indirectly. 

The importance of accepting aharya-jhana can be realized 
easily if we ponder over the importance of tarka as a philo¬ 
sophical method. Tarka is nothing but an aharya-jhana, which 
is evidenced from the definition given in the Nilakanthaprakasika 
on Dipika ‘ Aharyavyapyavattabhramajanya aharyavyapakavattabhra- 
mastarkah'^. That is, tarka is an imposed ( aharya ) erroneous 
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cognition of the existence of a pervader ( vyapaka ) which is 
produced by another imposed erroneous cognition of the 
existence of a vyapya. If the knowledge in the form—‘There is 
fire in the lake’ ( hrado vahniman) is produced out of one’s 
desire at the time where there is the awareness of the contra¬ 
dictory knowledge in the form—‘there is the absence of fire in 
the lake’ ( hrado vahnyabhavavan) , it is called aharya. In this 
case erroneous cognition is deliberate which is not found in 
ordinary illusion. 

The main purpose of accepting aharya-jhana is to ascertain 
the true nature of an object ( visayaparisodhaka ) and to remove 
the doubt of deviation (vyabhicarasamkanivartaka). The aharya- 
jhana existing in the former type—‘If it has no fire, it has no 
smoke’ ( Yadyam vahniman na sydt tada dhumavan na sydt) as¬ 
certains the existence of fire in a particular locus. In the same 
way, the Navya Naiyayikas have accepted another form of tarka 
which is also aharya in order to eliminate one’s doubt of devia¬ 
tion {vyabhicarasamka). If someone bears a doubt whether 
smoke and fire have an invariable relation or not, this doubt 
of deviation ( vyabhicarasamka ) can be dispelled by demonstrat¬ 
ing the aAarya-knowledge in the form: ‘If smoke be deviated 
from fire, it will not be caused by fire’ ( dhumoyadi vahnivyabhicari 
sydt tarhi vahnijanyo na sydt). From this it is indirectly proved 
that as smoke is caused by fire, it will not be deviated from 
fire. 5 

By virtue of being aharya both the parts—the ground 
(■apadaka ) and consequent ( apadya ) are imaginary or hypo¬ 
thetical. If the first part is true, the second part would become 
automatically true. But it is a well-known fact that the second 
part is not true in so far as we do not get any smoke which is 
not caused by fire. So, the doubt as to the deviation of fire with 
smoke can be removed by applying the tarka in the form of 
aharya. It, being a kind of mental construction, is useful for 
removing doubt and hence it becomes promoter to pramdnas. 
This aharya cognition is otherwise called anistdpatti or 
anistaprasahga, that is, introduction of the undesired through 
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which the desired one is established. This imposition of the 
undesired is of two types: the rejection of the established fact 
and the acceptance of the non-established object (Syddanistam 
dvividham smrtam pramanikaparityagastathetaraparigrahah). If there 
is an aharya-jhana in the form—‘water cannot quench thirst’, 
there would arise an objection—‘If it is so, no thirsty people 
should drink water’. It is known from our experience that 
water is capable of quenching thirst, which is denied here and 
hence it comes under the first type of anista. 

If it is said that water causes burning, there would arise 
objection in the form—‘If it is so, the drinking of water would 
cause a burning sensation.’ The burning sensation from water 
is not an established fact, which is admitted here and hence 
it belongs to the second type of anista. We often take recourse 
to aharya-jhana even in our day-to-day debate. If an opponent 
says to a Naiyayika that self is non-eternal ( anitya ), he may first 
agree with what the opponent says in the following manner— 
‘O.K., initially I agree with you that self is non-eternal’. This 
agreement for the time being is aharya and the next step in 
the form—‘If self were non-eternal in nature, there would not 
have been the enjoyment of karma, rebirth or liberation due 
to the destruction of the self is also aharya which indirectly 
points to the eternality of self. In the same way, various expres¬ 
sions like ‘If I were a bird, I would have flown from one place 
to another’, ‘If you were a firmament, I would have stretched 
my wings like a crane’ (which reminds me of a Bengali song— 
Tumi aka's yadi hate ami balakar mato pakha meltam) can be 
included under aharya-jhana. 

The accommodation of aharya-jhana in Navya-Nyaya is pri¬ 
marily to promote an indirect method through which truth is 
ascertained. In the indirect proof in symbolic logic the nega¬ 
tion of the conclusion is deliberately taken which is also an 
aharya and from this it is shown that, if this is taken as a 
conclusion, it will lead to some contradiction or absurdity. If 
the negation of P which is originally a conclusion is taken as 
a conclusion of aharya -type and proved it as contradictory or 
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absurd, it will automatically follow that the original conclusion, 
that is, P ( anaharya ) is true. This method is also called the 
method of proof by reductio ad absurdumf 

In metaphorical expressions such dharya-Jndna bears a com¬ 
pletely different import. Rupaka remains in the representation 
of the subject of description which is not concealed, as identi¬ 
fied with another well known standard ( rupakam rupitaropad 
visaye nirapahnave) ? In the famous case of rupaka—mukhacandra 
the upameya is ‘face’ which is identified with ‘moon’. In this 
case, the distinction between these is not concealed in spite of 
having excessive similarity. Though the difference between 
them is not concealed yet there is the ascription of the iden¬ 
tification between two objects ( atisamyat anapahnutabliedayoh 
upamanopameyayoh abheddropah). In spite of knowing the dis¬ 
tinction between upamana and upameya, there is the 
hypothetical ascription of identity deliberately which is also an 
aharya 8 

From the above discussions, it is known to us that the ac¬ 
commodation of the dharya-jnana presupposes some intention 
of an individual. In the case of metaphor, ahdryatva is taken 
recourse to in order to show the extreme similarities between 
two objects. In the same way, dharya-jnana is accepted by the 
logicians to ascertain the real nature of an object indirectly. 
Hence dhdryajnana can be utilized as an accessory to a pramana 
(pramananugrahakarupena). Though the semantic competency 
(yogyata ), the criterion of the meaningfulness of a sentence, is 
not found in the sentences conveying dharya-jnana, meaning 
of such sentences is easily understood by others. Had these 
been not understood at all, the absence of yogyata cannot also 
be known. Moreover, as there is semantic incompetency, a 
search for either indirect or secondary meaning is permissible. 
As there is the absence of yogyata in the expressions like 
mukhacandra and ‘If I were a bird, I would have flown’, etc., a 
thorough search for indirect meanings like extreme similarity 
(atisamya) between face and moon, the absurdity of describing 
a man as bird, etc. have to be ascertained. It is to be kept in 
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mind that the semantic competency is essential only in the 
case of direct meaning ( sakyartha ) but not in implicative or 
suggestive meaning (laksydrtha or vyangyartha ). In fact, an im¬ 
plicative or suggestive meaning is looked for if there is the 
incompetency among the words (mukhydrthavadhe). Hence the 
semantic incompetency paves way to the indirect meaning as 
found in the expressions like ‘I am building castles in the air’, 
etc. Following the same line it can be said that dharya-jnana 
can communicate something to us indirectly in spite of not 
having the said competency. 

Professor Lath further adds: can we speak of dharya-jndna 
existing in the pure music of ragas, pure dance or abstract 
paintings that are new worlds created through imagination? In 
response to this, the following suggestions can be made. 
Though dharya-jnana is a product of imagination, all imagina¬ 
tions cannot be taken as dharya-jnana. The imaginary ideas as 
found in the fanciful stories or fairy tales, etc., are not aharya. 
Some imagination is created out of one’s own will ( icchdprayojya ) 
at the time when one is conscious of the contradictory knowl¬ 
edge (virodhijnanakalina). In spite of being conscious of the 
fact that fire cannot stay in the lake, we imagine that the lake 
has fire out of our strong will. It is the case of aharya as already 
mentioned. In the case of pure music, dance and abstract 
paintings, we are not aware of the contradictory knowledge 
( virodhijnana) through which the imaginary states are sublated 
( vadhita). Though these are the cases of imagination having 
the characteristic of icchaprayojyatva, or icchajanyatva, they are 
not dhdryajnana due to the lack of the other characteristic, 
that is, virodhijnanakaUnatva or vadhakaUnatva. In the case of 
dharya-jnana both the characteristic should be taken as ad¬ 
juncts of imaginations. An imaginary cognition associated with 
icchaprayojyatva or icchajanyatva and virodhijnanakaUnatva is 
called aharya. Due to the absence of the second characteristic 
the charge of avyapti of the definition of dharya-jndna to the 
pure music, etc., does not stand on logic. 
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On the Krodapatras —A New Genre of 
Philosophical Writing in India 

D. PRAHLADA CHAR 


Among the large numbers of works of Nyaya, written during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, we come across two 
types of works which have made a unique contribution in the 
development of Nyaya school. They are Vadas and Krodapatras. 
Between the two, the Vadas are generally small treatises which 
aim at upholding a Nyaya view of a concept through a thor¬ 
ough discussion of the same. In fact, the genesis of these Vada 
works can be traced during the eighteenth century itself. It 
seems that it is Raghunatha Siromani who started writing such 
vadagranthas. Akhyatavada, Nanvada, Krtisadhyatanumanavada, 
Vajapeyavada, etc. are a few Vadas written by him. As their very 
title indicates they were written to discuss thoroughly certain 
topics. Later, Harirama Tarkavaglsa, Gadadhara Bhattacarya 
and others continued to write such treatises. Gadadhara 
Bhattacarya’s Vyutpattivada, Visayatavada, Pramanyavada, etc. are 
of that type. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
innumerable such Vadas were written. A list of these Vadas, 
based on the Darsana-Manjan of Sri R. TangaswamI, is given 
separately here. 
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The Krodapatras are slightly different from the Vadas. They 
are not as lengthy as the Vadas. Though these Krodapatras are 
written to explain certain sentences that occur in the original 
text they cannot be considered as commentaries because they 
do not continue to explain each and every sentence of the 
text. They pick up only certain points made in the original text 
and discuss them thoroughly. Thus, they deserve to be treated 
as independent works of the author, because except at the 
starting point, the author nowhere explains or comments on 
any part of the text; he never takes the trouble of summariz¬ 
ing the points made in the text, which a commentator generally 
does. He keeps himself off the text and concentrates on a 
particular point. He starts by raising an objection on it. Fur¬ 
ther, he goes on rejecting any modification or clarification by 
pointing out the loopholes in it. When it thus reaches a cer¬ 
tain stage beyond which no further objection is possible, he 
comes out with his own solution, normally by suggesting an 
anugama, a technical device discovered by the Navya Naiyayikas, 
by which the point under discussion is ultimately vindicated by 
plugging all the loopholes. The ingenuity with which the au¬ 
thor of a Krodapatra imagines peculiar instances which nobody 
can ever think of and points out the untenability of the argu¬ 
ments defending the point under discussion, is indeed 
something remarkable. He can be compared to a very shrewd 
chess-player who while practicing the game, plays the role of 
two players, one strongly defending a position and the other 
savagely attacking the same. 

The very title ‘ Krodapatra' suggests the purpose and scope of 
the small treatises that are called Krodapatras. ‘Kroda ’ means 
‘ Madhya' or middle. The term ‘ patra ’ which in common par¬ 
lance means a letter, also means an article, analytical in nature. 
Thus, a Krodapatra is an article or a collection of articles with a 
critical perspective that aims at discussing a point which occurs 
in the middle of a topic being discussed in the original text. 
Another explanation given to the term is that Krodapatra is a 
paper kept in between the pages. While copying the manuscripts, 
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sometimes the copyist may miss some sentences and in such 
cases, it becomes necessary to offer some explanation for that 
portion. Sometimes some scholar may write something to ex¬ 
press his own views on a certain point discussed in the text. 
Krodapatra, as per this explanation is an article written with 
either of the intentions mentioned above and kept in the middle 
of the pages. But, as we see the Krodapatras, it is seldom found 
that the author is trying to fill in the gaps that were created by 
the person who copied the manuscript. As a matter of fact, 
generally the authors of the Krodapatras commence their discus¬ 
sion on the point which the original writer has stated as final. 
Here, I shall try to give an example to show the contribution of 
the Krodapatras for the development of the Navya-Nyaya tradi¬ 
tion. The example that I have chosen is from the two 
Krodapatras—Kalisankariya and Candranarayaniya named after the 
authors Kallsankara Bhattacarya and Candranarayana 
Bhattacarya who flourished during the eighteenth century AD. 
These two Krodapatras are held in high esteem in the Nyaya 
circle and even today they are studied as a part of the advanced 
study of Nyaya. These two Krodapatras are on the 
Hetvdbhdsasdmanyanirukti of Gadadhara Bhattacarya, which in 
its turn is a commentary on Raghunatha Siromani’s Didhiti on 
the Hetvabhasa portion of Gangesa’s Tattvacintamani. 

Ganges a in the Hetvdbhdsaprakarana of his Tattvacintamani 
suggests, one after the other, three definitions of fallacies of 
reason. The second definition is: 

It means that a fallacy of reason is that by comprehending 
which a cognition prevents an inferential cognition. 
Vanhyabhavavadhrada is an instance of this definition. It is called 
the fallacy of badha, while the inference is ‘hrado vanhiman 
dhumat '. The definition is applicable here because, the 
cognition of this fallacy, which arises in the form ‘hrado 
Vanhyabhavavari prevents the inferential cognition ‘hrado 
vanhiman . 
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Commenting on this definition, Raghunatha Siromani sug¬ 
gests a slight modification by replacing yadvisayakatvena into 
yadrsavisistavisyakatvena. Suppose this modification is not made, 
the definition would not be applicable to any fallacy. For, since 
‘mere hrada' is identical with the ‘ hrada qualified by vanhyabhava’ 
the cognition of ‘mere hrada' also is the cognition 
vanhyabhavavadhrada. But, the cognition of ‘mere hrada’ does 
not prevent the inferential cognition ‘hrado vanhiman’. There¬ 
fore the cognition of Vanhyabhavavadhrada cannot be said as 
preventive of the inferential cognition. Thus, the definition 
suffers from the defect of asambhava. If the term ‘yad¬ 
visayakatvena’, is replaced by the term ‘yadrsavisistavisayakatvena ’, 
this effect can be avoided. Apparently, this modification sug¬ 
gested by Siromani is meaningless. For, since a qualified object 
is identical with the ‘mere object’, the hrada qualified with 
‘ vanhyabhava’ is the same as the ‘mere hrada' and hence the 
cognition of ‘mere hrada’ is also the cognition of the visista — 
the hrada qualified with vanhyabhava. But, as Gadadhara suggests 
here, the term ‘Yadrsavisistavisayakatvena’, should be taken in 
the sense of ‘Yadrupavacchinnavisayakatvena’. Now the defini¬ 
tion is: 

iJskMlc|Rw3R<W<WH Sin-Hl I 

It means ‘a fallacy of reason is the possessing of that property, 
by comprehending the thing possessed of which property, a 
cognition prevents the inferential cognition’. 

In case of the instance, ‘hrado vanhiman dhumat’ Gadadhara 
seems to hold the view that the property, the cognition of the 
thing possessed of which is the preventor of the above infer¬ 
ence, is ‘vanhyabhavavadgrdatva or ‘lakeness qualified with the 
absence of fire’. However, he does not specifically spell it out 
and moves to the next topic. From this point, the Krodapatras 
commence their analysis. 

Kallsarikara Bhattacarya faises the question —atha 
yadrupapadena kim dhartavyam ?—What is signified by the term 
‘ yadrupa’ (which property) in the definition? The ready 
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answer would be ‘ vanhyabhavavadkradatvam' in case of the fal¬ 
lacious inference —'hrado vanhiman dhumat’. But, KalTsarikara 
continues to question —vanhyabhavavadhradatva means the 
property called lakeness qualified with vanhyabhava and what 
is this relation with which hradatva is said to be qualified with 
vanhyabhava ? Of course, the relation cannot be the relation of 
svarupa by which an absence is normally expected to be present 
wherever its counterpositive does not exist. For, since fire, the 
counterpositive in the above case, can never even be imagined 
to exist in ‘ hradatva ’, its absence naturally always exists in it 
and the cognition 'the lake has lakeness that has no fire' cannot 
prevent the inferential cognition 'hrado vanhiman'. Therefore, 
the possible relation with vanhyabhava here should be the re¬ 
lation of samanadhikaranya or co-existence. It may be held that 
one, who knows hradatva and vanhyabhava existing together 
cannot have the cognition 'hrado vanhiman' and hence the 
cognition that ‘the lake has the property lakeness which is 
qualified with vanhyabhava by the relation of samanadhikaranya 
will definitely prevent the inferential cognition —‘hrado 
vanhiman'. KalTsarikara points out that this view is not tenable, 
because there are some such cognitions which cannot prevent 
the inferential cognition but comprehend a thing which is 
possessed of the said property. For instance, the cognition— 
‘ samanadhikaranyasambandhena vanhyabhavavadhradatvavdn . 
The peculiarity of this cognition is that it has hrada as its 
qualificandum and hradatva qualified with vanhyabhava by the 
relation of samanadhikaranya as its qualifier. But it does not 
comprehend any limitor of the qualificandumness. For the 
same reason it cannot prevent the inferential cognition ‘ hrado 
vanhiman ', which has a limitor of qualificandumness, namely, 
hradatva. Since these two cognitions mentioned above do not 
have the same limitor of qualificandumness, they cannot be 
held as pratibadhya — pratibandhaka. But, this cognition also 
comprehends hradatva as qualified with vanhyabhava by the 
relation of samanadhikaranya. Therefore, 'samanadhikaranya 
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sambandhena vanhyabhavavadhradatva’ cannot be the property 
signified by the term ‘yadrupa’ in the definition. 

The other alternative is to hold that vanhyabhava and 
hradatva —the two properties as denoted by the term ‘yadrupa’. 
But, as in the case of the first alternative, here also it can be 
shown that even a cognition, which is a non-preventor of the 
inferential cognition ‘hrado vanhimdn’, has as its content the 
thing possessed of the two properties— vanhyabhava and 
hradatva. For instance, the cognition ‘ vanhyabhavavadhradatvavan 
which comprehends both vanhyabhava and hradatva together 
in hrada. As in the earlier case, even this cognition does not 
have hradatva as the limitor of the qualificandumness, and 
hence cannot be the preventor of the inferential cognition 
‘hrado vanhimdn ’ which has hradatva as the limitor of the 
qualificandumness. Thus, Kallsaiikara points out that it is not 
possible to specifically state as to what could be the denotation 
of the term ‘yadrupa’. 

Kallsaiikara Bhattacarya then refers to several attempts made 
to solve the problem, including that of the ‘Navyas’ who could 
be his contemporary Naiyayikas. He finds fault in some of 
them. He also refers to the other views without criticizing them, 
thereby indicating that they are acceptable. Only with one 
view, he first, finds fault with it and on the suggestion of an 
amendment, he gives his assent to it. I shall try to explain here 
only that view which he concedes as admissible with an amend¬ 
ment. The following are his words: 

ET?f-cZ[f*rrtTft cr^frT I cTW I cta-Trafcr crfltrtif cTTcTtti^ cTTW^TT cf ccTT | 

cTT^r-sjf^TTcTT^pcTm ^ cf^ic|ci^<cc|ciiRch cr^r ?rt ^ 

■^r ?fcr sztim i 

The solution suggested by kecit (some) is this—in case of the 
fallacious inference—‘ hrado vanhimdn dhumat’, the term yadrupa 
denotes the property hradatva which has the limitorness in 
respect to the qualificandumness determined by an abhd,va, 
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the property— abhavatva of which has the limitorness in 
respect to the qualificandumness determined by vanhi. The 
above solution will be easy to understand if we analyse the 
structure of the cognition— 'hrado vanhyabhavavan'. Here 
abhava is comprehended as qualified with vanhi. Thus with 
reference to vanhi, abhava is the qualificandum and the 
abhavatva, residing in it, is the limitor of the qualificandumness 
that resides in the abhava. Hence it can be said that abhavatva 
has the limitorness in respect to the qualificandumness resid¬ 
ing in the abhava and this qualificandumness is determined by 
the vanhi. Similarly with reference to the abhava, hrada has the 
qualificandumness .and hradatva is its limitor. 

In short, the term 'yadrupa' in the definition, refers to that 
hradatva which has the limitorness in respect to the 
qualificandumness determined by the abhava; abhavatva, the 
property of which also has the limitorness in respect to the 
qualificandumness determined by vanhi. Only by comprehend¬ 
ing a thing possessed of such a hrdatva, the cognition ‘ hrado 
vanhyabhavavan could prevent the inferential cognition 
' hradovanhiman'. Since the other cognitions such as 
‘ samanadhikaranyasambandhena vanhyabhavavavisistahrad- 
atvavan , 'vanhyabhavahradatvobhayavan' etc., do not 
comprehend such a hradatva, they cannot prevent the infer¬ 
ential cognition hrado vanhiman. 

The fault that Kalisankara Bhattacarya finds with this sec¬ 
ond explanation is that if such a property as shown above is 
denoted by the term ‘ yadrupa', then the definition of hetvabhasa 
will become too wide. For, the inference ‘ parvato vanhiman 
dhumaf which is a valid inference can also be shown as having 
a fallacy. The point that is being made by him is this—-just as 
the cognition ‘ hrado vanhyabhavavan' prevents the inferential 
cognition ‘ hrado vanhiman', the cognition ‘ parvato 
vanhyabhavavan' also actually prevents the inferential cogni¬ 
tion ‘ parvato vanhyabhavavan'. The only difference is that while 
the cognition ‘ hrado vanhyabhavavan' is a valid cognition, the 
cognition ‘ parvato vanhyabhavavan' is an erroneous one. 
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Anyway, when it occurs, it prevents the inferential cognition 
‘parvato vanhiman’. Now, just as the cognition ‘ hrado 
vanhyabhavavan’ comprehends that which is possessed of 
hradatva which has dharmitavacchhedakata determined by the 
abhava, abhavatva the property of which also has dharmita¬ 
vacchhedakata determined by vanhi, the cognition ‘parvato 
vanhyabhavavan’ also comprehends that which is possessed of 
parvatatva which has dharmitavacchedapata determined by 
the adhava, abhavatva the property of which has 
dharmitavacchhedakata determined by vanhi. Therefore, if the 
inference ‘hrado vanhiman dhumat’ is fallacious, similarly, the 
inference, ‘parvato vanhiman dhumat’ also will have to be con¬ 
sidered as fallacious. 

Kalisankara himself shows the way to overcome the above 
problem. He suggests that in addition to all that is said it must 
also be said that the hradatva qualified with vanhyabhava, is 
denoted by the term ‘ yadrupa’. Since hradatva is naturally quali¬ 
fied with vanhyabhava by the relation of samanadhikaranya such 
a hradatva which also has dharmitavacchedakata as explained 
earlier, can be taken as the meaning of the term ‘yadrupa 1 . But 
in the case of parvatatva it is not so. Parvatatva might be hav¬ 
ing dharmitavacchedakata as shown earlier. But, it is not qualified 
with vanhyabhava as the smoky hill has no vanhyabhava. In 
other words, since such a parvatatva does not exist, it cannot 
be the meaning of the term ‘ yadrupa' and it is also not pos¬ 
sible to claim that the inference ‘ parvato vanhiman dhumat’ will 
have to be considered as fallacious. 

This is the amendment that Kalisankara suggests here and 
he is of the view that with this modification the explanation of 
the meaning of the term ‘ yadrupa ’ given by ‘kecit’ is accept¬ 
able. We do not know who are these ‘kecit’ Naiyayikas. There 
is also a custom among the sastric writers to float their own 
views by the name of others. Kalisankara too might have fol¬ 
lowed that custom here. 

Candranarayana Bhattacarya’s work, which also is a 
Krodapatra on the same text of Gadadhara, discusses more 
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elaborately than the Kalisaiikariya does, the meaning of the 
term ‘ yadrupa'. In addition to the two possible alternatives 
that Kalisaiikara referred to in the beginning of his analysis, 
Candranarayana refers to one more possible meaning of 
the term ‘ yadrupa ’ and thoroughly explains all the three 
alternatives. It is interesting to note that Candranarayana also, 
without offering his own solution to the problems, just criti¬ 
cizes the explanations offered by the others. While examining 
the third explanation of the term ‘ yadrupa ’ and also the expla¬ 
nation offered by some, what ultimately he points out is that 
if these explanations along with the amendments suggested 
are accepted, then certain visesanas later included in the defi¬ 
nition by Gadadhara would become redundant. Thus he is 
candid enough to show the inadequacies in the process of 
analyzing the things connected with the definition of hetvabhdsa 
by Gadadhara who first, blindly introduced the term ‘ yadrupa' 
in the definition, without bothering to analyse its significance 
and later included some more visesanas which would become 
redundant if the denotation of the term is properly analyzed. 

Here I shall try to highlight briefly some of the interesting 
observations that Candranarayana makes while discussing the 
significance of the term 'yadrupa'. 

The first possible explanation of the term ‘ yadrupa' that 
Candranarayana refers to is ‘samanadhikaranyasambandhena 
vanhyabhavavisistahradatva'. Kalisaiikara also refers to this ex¬ 
planation. The fault that Candranarayana finds here is this 
that if this is the ‘ yadrupa' then it should have been compre¬ 
hended by the cognition hrado vanhyabhavavan which actually 
prevents the inferential cognition ‘hrado vanhiman . But it is 
obvious that the cognition ‘hrado vanhyabhavavan' does not 
comprehend vanhyabhava in hradatva by the relation of 
samanadhikaranya. It may be argued that since, in the said 
cognition, hradatva is the limitor of the qualificandumness 
through the qualificandum that is hrada, vanhyabhava is com¬ 
prehended by the relation of samanadhikaranya in hradatva. 
But, Candranarayana draws our attention to the subtle but 
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significant point that though thus the cognition is compre¬ 
hending vanhyabhava in hradatva by the samanadhikaranya 
relation, it cannot be said that the cognition is comprehend¬ 
ing yadrupavacchinna. To be more precise, what is meant by 
comprehending the yadrupavacchinna, is that the cognition 
must be the determinant of the qualificandumness which has 
the yadrupa as its limitor (yadrupavacchinnavisesyatakatva). But, 
while vahnyabhava is, by an indirect relation samanadhikaranya 
grasped in hradatva, the objecthood that is the visayata 
in hradatva, is not the limitorness determined by the 
qualificandumness (visesyatavacchedakata). Hence the cognition 
hrado vahnyabhavavan cannot be said as yadrupavacchhin- 
navisayaka in the sense of ‘ yadrupanisthavacchedakataka- 
vi'sesyatakd. 

Candranarayana also rejects the second explanation accord¬ 
ing to which vanhyabhava and hradatva —these two are meant 
by the term yadrupa. In that case, the cognition ''hrado 
vahnyabhavavan which prevents the inferential cognition ‘ hrado 
vahnyiman', will have to be regarded as yadrupavacchhin- 
navisayaka which means yadrupa has the limitorness 
(avacchedakata) determined by the objecthood of the cogni¬ 
tion. It further indicates that yadrupa, that is, vahnyabhava-hradatua 
together have a limitorness determined by the objecthood of 
the cognition. But, if we analyze the structure of the cognition 
‘hrado vahnyabhavavan it becomes clear that it is not so. In 
this cognition, vahnyabhava is the mode and its modeness is 
limited by the property vahnyabhavatva and also by the rela¬ 
tion called visesanatavisesa. But, though hradatva also is a content 
of this cognition it is not a mode. It is the limitor of the 
qualificandumness residing in the hrada. Thus the hradatva 
has the limitorness, which though is limited by the relation of 
samavaya, is not limited by any property. Hence it is clear that 
the objecthood residing in the vahnyabhava is of the nature of 
modeness, whereas the objecthood residing in hradatva is of 
the nature of the limitorness and thus are absolutely different. 
This being the case, it is not correct to say that vahnyabhava 
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and hradatva are the yadrupa and that both have the same 
limitorness determined by qualificandumness of the cognition 
‘hrado vahnyabhdvavan . Thus the second explanation also does 
not hold good. 

As per the third explanation, mere ‘ vahnyabhava' with the 
relation of visesanata qualified with hradatvavacchinnanu- 
yogitakatva is the yadrupa. This explanation and also the 
explanation offered by some according to which hradatva — 
vahnyabhava —these two only are the yadrupa, are rejected by 
Candranarayana, pointing out that if these explanations with 
all the amendments that will be suggested are admitted, then 
the visesanas which Gadadhara will include later in the defini¬ 
tion would become redundant. I do not propose here to discuss 
these two explanations and Candranarayana’s criticism thereon. 
I would only like to point out the frankness and the unbiased 
attitude of the authors of the Rrodapatras, who after a thor¬ 
ough examination of a problem, are prepared even to reject 
the stand considered as final by the earlier Naiyayikas. 

Among the large number of Rrodapatras that are known to 
us, only a few are published and are rarely studied. Some of 
them were secretly guarded by some scholars. Tritalavacchedak- 
atavada published by the Mithila Institute of Darbhanga is an 
example of it. It is said that for generations, this Krodapatra 
was secretly guarded by a tradition which would make use of 
the arguments and pariskaras contained in the Krodapatra, in 
the debates just to baffle the opponents. During the last cen¬ 
tury, and also the earlier part of this century, the Naiyayikas got 
used to the study of the Rrodapatras with much enthusiasm 
and consequently criticism and justification of the Rrodapatras 
was also going on. Mysore Rama Sastry’s Satakoti Rrodapatras 
on the satpratipaksa of Gadadhara is an example of it. This, 
which contains one hundred arguments, thoroughly exam¬ 
ines the definition of the fallacy—satpratipaksa, offered by 
Gadadhara. Two Naiyayikas, namely Anantalvar and 
Krisnatatacarya wrote Rrodapatras called satakotikhandana and 
attacked the arguments contained in the satakoti. Later, 
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another Naiyayika authored a Krodapatra called satakotikh- 
andanamandana to justify Rama Sastry’s Krodapatra. Thus, till 
the earlier part of this century the Krodapatra tradition was a 
living force and now the tradition is no more alive. 

This article on the Krodapatras, will be incomplete if the 
structure of anugamas which are frequently made use of in the 
Krodapatras is not explained. Hence, an attempt is made here 
to explain the technique of anugama. 

The anugamas that are suggested as a final solution to a 
problem are of a wonderful structure. In the beginning they 
appear to be of a very simple nature. But, soon they will de¬ 
velop into a complex and complicated structure with the 
peculiar and the multiple relations involved. The structure of 
an anugama thus created is so complex that an ordinary stu¬ 
dent will find it impossible to penetrate into this fort containing 
innumerable inner circles. 

Here an attempt is made to illustrate an anugama with its 
background: 


Anugama 

While discussing the meaning of singular case suffix 
(ekavacanapratyaya) , the Naiyayikas reject the contention that 
the number—being one, is the meaning of the suffix. For, 
such a number is universally present and hence even when 
there are several jars on the ground, the sentence ‘atra 
ghatosti' —‘there is one jar on the ground’—will have to be 
considered as valid. Therefore, they define ekatva —the mean¬ 
ing of the regular suffix in a different manner. Accordingly, 
ekatva means ‘ sajatiyadvitiyarahitatva' that is, being devoid of a 
second which is similar. Now, when several jars are on the 
ground, the sentence ‘ atra ghatosti becomes incorrect, because 
there is another jar similar to it. Here the similarity consists in 
possessing the attribute: 
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that is the limitor of being the meaning of the nominal base 
(prakrtyarthatavaccheddaka) that co-exists with the relation of 
the locus conveyed by a word used in the same sentence. In 
the sentence—‘ atra ghatosti' the nominal base of the singular 
number is the word— ‘ghata’. The limitor of being the mean¬ 
ing of this word, is jarness. This jarness, co-existing with the 
relation of the locus conveved by the word ‘ atra ’ used in the 
same sentence, is to be regarded here as the similarity and it 
is the absence of a similar object of that kind that is the 
ekatva —the meaning of a singular case suffix. When there are 
several jars on the ground, each jar has ajar similar to it. For, 
the other jar has not only the prakrtyarthatdvacchedaka or jarness, 
but also ‘the relation of the locus conveyed by the word atra 
of the sentence. That is why in a situation when there are 
several jars on the ground, the sentence —‘atra ghatosti be¬ 
comes invalid. 

Now an objection is raised against this explanation. Suppose 
there are two jars on the ground, one is black and the other 
is yellow—the sentence ‘atra nilaghtosti' cannot be said to be 
incorrect, because actually there is only one black jar on the 
ground. But, as per the above explanation of the meaning of 
the singular case suffix, even such sentences will have to be 
rejected as incorrect as in the given situation, the black jar has 
a similar jar with it. In other words, the yellow jar is similar to 
the black jar, because it has both the prakrtyarthatdvacchedaka — 
jarness and also the ‘relation of the locus’ conveyed by the 
term ‘ atra ’. Thus, as the black jar has another similar jar with 
it, and, if the singular case suffix conveys the meaning as is 
described above, then the sentence when there is a pitaghota 
also, will have to be rejected as incorrect. 

The untenability of the explanation of the meaning of the 
singular case suffix, is shown by another instance also. 

The sentence ‘brahmano brahmanaya gam dadati —‘one Brah¬ 
min gives away a cow to another Brahmin’, conveys ekatva of 
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two Brahmins, of whom one is the giver and other is the 
receiver. The singular case suffix added to the two ‘brahmana’ 
words here, conveys ekatva of both of them. But, if the mean¬ 
ing of the singular case suffix is as above then that cannot be 
explained in either case. For, as per the explanation, each of 
them, should be svasajafiyadvifiyarahita, that is, must have been 
having the absence of the second similar to it. And the simi¬ 
larity as explained earlier consists in having the prakrtyarthatavac- 
chedaka and also samabhivyahrta samsarga. Here the nominal 
base for the ekavacana is the word ‘ brahmana’ and hence 
‘Brahminhood’ is the prakrtyarthatavacchedaka. This is present 
in both the giver and the receiver here. Again both of them 
possess samabhivyahrtasamsarga —the relation of the object con¬ 
veyed by a word used in the sentence. Here, such an object is 
the action ‘giving away’ or ‘ sampraddnakriyd , conveyed by the 
word ‘ dadati ’. It is obvious that the relation of this object is 
present in both the giver and the receiver. Thus, both the 
Brahmins denoted by the two ‘Brahmana’ terms of the sen¬ 
tence have the samabhivyahrtasamsarga. Therefore each of the 
two Brahmanas here, has a sajatiya, a second person similar to 
him. Hence none of them can be said as having the ekatva 
denoted by the singular case suffix here. 

In order to aviod the above objections the following anugama 
is suggested: 



This simply means that a singular case suffix means the ekatva, 
that is, ‘being one’ which is related with an ekavacana —singu¬ 
lar case suffix. Thus in the instance ‘ atra ghatosti’ the singular 
suffix that is added to the term ‘ ghata’ , means the ekatva that 
is related with the ekavacana (the singular case suffix). 

Now, naturally, the question arises as to what is the relation 
of ekavacana in ekatva. In reply, the following relation is 
suggested: 
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In the second relation mentioned above, certain samsargata is 
to be related with the ekavacana which is referred to by the 
term ‘sva’. The following is the relation of ‘sva’ in the 
samsargata : 

The understanding of the above relations demands the famil¬ 
iarity with various technicalities, used by the Navya-Nyaya 
school. I take it for granted that the reader is sufficiently, 
familiar with those technicalities and will try to explain the 
above relations as simply as possible. 

Let me take an instance and try to explain it. Let us suppose 
that there is only one jar on the ground. Only in such a situ¬ 
ation the ekatva —‘oneness’ the number residing in the ghata 
becomes related with the ekavacana that is added to the nomi¬ 
nal base ‘ ghata '. This ekatva which is in the ghata is related with 
the ekavacana by a relation which involves in it two relations 
such as svaprakrtyarthatavacchedakavatva and svavisistasamsargatd- 
nirupakatva. Since this is the relation of ekavacana, here ‘ sva ’ 
refers to the ekavacana. Its prakrti (the nominal base), is the 
word ‘ghata’. The prakrtyarthatavacchedaka, that is the limitor of 
‘being the meaning’ of the prakrti is ghatava. As a matter of 
fact, this ghatatva is present even in ajar kept somewhere else. 
But, that jar does not have the second relation of the ekavacana, 
namely, svavisistasamsargatanirupakatva. Here the term 
samsargata refers only to that samsargata which resides in the 
samsarga —the relation between the ground and the jar that 
are before us. That relation is the adheyata residing in the jar 
before and is determined by the ground. At present, we have 
to assume that only this samsargata is related with the sva and 
not any other samsargata. This point will become clear when 
we try to analyze the relation of sva in the samsargata. The 
relation is: 
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The above relation, actually, contains two relations and the 
samsargata is intended to be related 'with sva by either of the 
two relations. The two relations are: 

1. and 

2. , 'KRHHHll2|cb'iumc4Ji|JJ4Jlviild'r5?lf^iJdl'HIHHl(^cb'i u il I 

In the case of the instance ‘atra ghatah asti’, ‘sva’, as already 
said, refers to the ekavacana suffix added to the word ‘ghata’. 
The ‘ghata ’, mentioned here in this sentence, is the ghata 
which is on the ground before us ( atra ). That ghata has the 
samsarga, namely etaddesamrupita adheyata. This adheyata being 
a samsarga has a samsargata. This samsargita is svavisista is re¬ 
lated with the ekavacana by the second relation of the two 
mentioned above. This can be explained as follows: 

The relation is 

sva is the ekavacana that we hear after the word ‘ghata’. 
Svasamanadhikaranapratyaya means the suffix that co-exists with 
the ekavacana. In the sentence ‘atra ghatah asti’ both the 
ekavacana and the suffix tral which is a part of the word 
atra, are present. Hence the tral suffix can be said as 
svasamanadhikaranapratyaya. The meaning of the tral is adheyata. 
By conveying that meaning the tral makes it possible for this 
adheyatva to become an object of the verbal cognition pro¬ 
duced by the sentence ‘ atra ghatah asti’. Therefore the adheyata 
has the objectness. This objectness, that is, visayatd resides 
here as svasamdnadhikaranapratyayaprayojyasahdabodhavisyatd. 
Since this visayatd resides in the samsarga — etaddesanirupitadheyata, 
it is now clear that the samsargata of this samsarga, has the 
coexistence of the above visayatd. Thus the samsargata which is 
in the adheyata, has svasamanadhikarana-pratyayaprayojya — 
sabdabodhavisyata — samanadhikaranya. In other words, the 
samsargata is related with the sva, that is, svavisista by the 
above relation. Since this samsargata is determined by the ghata 
which actually has the samsarga, that is, adheyata, it is now 
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clear that ghata is svavisista-samsargatanirupaka. Thus, by the 
two relations, namely, svaprakrtyartha-tavacchedakavatva and 
svavisistasamsargatd-nirupakatva, sva is related to the ghata or, in 
other words by these two relations, the locus of the sva is the 
ghata before us. The ekatva with which we are concerned now 
and which has to be shown by us as being related with the 
ekavacana of the word ‘ ghatah ', also belongs to the same ghata. 
The difference which may be said to be present in the 
svadhikarana ghata, is the difference of some other ghata, and 
is never that of the same ghata. Hence, the counterpositive 
(pratiyogi) of the difference is another jar and the ekatva resid¬ 
ing in that ghata can be said as being the limitor of the 
counterpositiveness. But the ekatva residing in the same ghata 
cannot be the limitor of the counterpositiveness. Hence, when 
there is only one jar on the ground then only the sentence 
‘atra ghatah asti' becomes valid. For, as already explained above, 
the jar which is there alone on the ground can be the pos¬ 
sessor of the meaning of the singular case suffix, the meaning 
being ‘ ekavacanavisistam ekatvam'. 

Suppose there are two jars on the ground, then the sen¬ 
tence ‘ atra ghatah asti' becomes incorrect, because none of the 
two jars, has the meaning of the singular case suffix. This can 
be briefly explained as follows: 

The meaning of the singular case suffix is ‘ekavacanavisistam 
ekatvam'. The vaisistya or the relation of ekavacana in the 
ekatva is: 

svaprakrtyarthtavacchedakavattva — svavisistasamsargata- 
nirupakatvobhaya sambandhen yat svadhikaranam tannisthabheda- 
pratiyogitanavacchedakatva. Since both the jars are present on 
the same ground, both of them become svadhikarana, that is 
the locus of ekavacana by the two relations, namely— svaprakrty- 
arthatavacchedakavattva and svavisistasamsargatanirupakatva. 
Since the ekatva that is oneness of each jar can be the 
pratiyogitvacchedaka of the bheda residing in the other, none of 
the jars does possess the ekatva which is not the limitor of the 
counterpositiveness of the difference. 
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Similarly, when there are two jars on the ground—one be¬ 
ing nila and the other pita —the sentence ‘ atra nilaghatah asti' 
can be justified. 

Here the singular case suffix, added to the word ghata, can 
be said to be related with only the nila-jar and not with the 
pita-] 2 ec for the following reasons. Between the two relations, 
namely, svaprakrtyarthatavacchedakavattva and svavisista- 
samsargatanirupakatva, the pitaghata, as a matter of fact, is re¬ 
lated with the ekavacana in the word 'ghatah' by the first relation, 
because the prakrtyarthatdvacchedaka —the limitor of being the 
meaning of the nominal base ‘ghatah’, that is, ‘ghatatvci is very 
much present in the pitaghata also. But, the pitaghata is 
not related with the singular case suffix, by the relation— 
svavisistasamsargatanirupakatva, for, the samsargata which is 
svavisista, that is, related with the ekavacana here, is the 
samsargata residing in the adheyata that belongs to nilaghata 
alone. This is because that samsargata alone has the relation of 
sva, namely svasdmdnadhikarana-pratyayaprayojyasabdabodha- 
visayata-samanadhikaranya. A brief explanation of this is as 
follows: Sva is the singular case suffix. The pratyaya co-existing 
with sva, is the tral in the word 1 atra'. The visayata- objectness 
determined by the verbal cognition, resides in the adheyata of 
nilaghata only. Since the pitaghata is not an object of the verbal 
cognition produced by the sentence 1 atra nilaghatah asti' , the 
question of its adheyata having the objectness belonging to 
pitaghata and that too being caused by the tral, does not arise. 
In short, the pitaghata though exists on the same ground on 
which the nilaghata exists, is not related with the ekavacana by 
the second of the two relations. What actually is thus related 
with the ekavacana here, is nilaghata. Since nilaghata has the 
bheda of pitaghata, the ekatva of pitaghata becomes the 
bhedapratiyogitavacchedaka. On the other hand, since nilaghata, 
cannot have the bheda of itself, the ekatva of it, becomes the 
bhedapratiyogitanavacchedaka. The meaning of the ekavacana suf¬ 
fix, as pointed out earlier, is the ekavacanavisista-ekatva. Such 
an ekatva is actually present in the nilaghata, in spite of the fact 
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that pitaghata also is present on the same ground. Thus, the 
sentence ‘atra nilaghatah asti ’—when there are nilaghata and 
pitaghata on the ground, can be justified. 

The origin of this complicated structure of ekatva can be 
traced in the simple statement ‘sajdtiyadvitiyarahitatvam ekatvam’ 
made by Gadadhara in his Vyutpattivada, while discussing the 
meaning of ekavacana. To make the concept more clear, 
Gadadhara himself elaborated it as svasajatiyanisthabheda- 
pratiyogianavacchedakaikatva and further clarified by stating the 
sajatya, that is, similarity, contained in it, as —sajdtyam ca 
svasamabhivyahrtapadarthasamsargitva — visistaprakrtyarthata- 
vacchedakavatvarupena. The above anugama suggested by Pt. 
Baccha Jha, is clear now that it is based only on these certain 
statements made by Gadadhara. 

As a matter of fact, the anugama now shown is a simple one 
compared to the still complicated structure which Pt. Baccha 
Jha suggested later in order to avoid certain objections raised 
against the above anugama. I do not propose here either to 
discuss or elaborately explain the objections raised and the 
structure of anugama suggested to avoid the objections. But, 
just to show the mind-boggling complicatedness of it, which is 
the result of the various relations that are involved in it, I shall 
merely demonstrate the anugama with all the relations con¬ 
tained in it. 

This just means that the meaning of a singular case suffix is 
the ekatva which is related with the singular case suffix. Thus, 
in the sentence ‘atra nilaghatah asti ', the singular case suffix 
added to the word ‘ nilaghata' means the ekatva of nilaghata, 
denoted by the term ‘nilaghata'. The following is the relation 
of the singular case suffix in the ekatva: 

I (Here, ‘sva refers to the 

ekavacana.) 
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In the above relation, 'nirupakata' is stated as related with 
‘svaprakrtiprayojyavisayata . The relation of the visayata in the 
nirupakata is one of the follolwing four relations: 

PKnMcbdiAii tftrey ^r— 

1. 

2 . 

3. 'Wll^d^Wct’l'rcllcIrcf 

4. 'MlPl7lcll<j?lfcl ! ?l b 4jaicrc^c;cf)aiqTd—I 

There are four possible, different instances in which a singular 
case suffix can be found. They are: 

1. Where the singular case suffix is added to a word that 
denotes the main qualificandum ( mukhyavisesya ) for ex¬ 
ample, ‘ atra ghatah asti'. Here the word ‘ghald denotes 
the main qualificandum. The singular case suffix added 
to this is taken care of by the first of the above four 
relations. 

2. The second type of singular case suffix is that which is 
added to the word that denotes the ‘limitor of the 
qualifierness’ (prakaratavacchedaka). For example 
‘purusoyam rajhah' —‘This is a king’s servant’. Here the 
sasthi—ekavacana added to the word ‘rajari is being cov¬ 
ered. In the cognitioin produced by this sentence, ‘servant’ 
is the qualifier and the king is the limitor of the 
qualifierness. To explain the meaning of this ekavacana 
the second of the above four relations, is mentioned. 

3. Among the above four relations, the third one, namely 
' svabhinnamukhyaprakdratdvatvd is included to cover the 
instance—‘Ramadarah JanakF. Here the word ‘Ramadara’ 
denotes the qualificandum and the word ‘Janaki’ refers 
to the qualifier. Since the word Ramadara is in plural 
number, that suffix cannot convey the ekatva of 
‘Ramadara’—consort of Rama. As a matter of fact, the 
suffix is considered here as meaningless, but added just 
for the sake of grammatical correctness of the word. Hence 
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the ekatva of Ramadara, will have to be conveyed by the 
singular case suffix which we hear after the word ‘Janakl’. 
As told above, this instance is covered by the third 
relation. 

4. The fourth of the four relations being explained now, is 
svabhinnamukhyavisesyatd-vacchedakatavattva. This is in¬ 
cluded here to cover the instance ‘ rajhah purusah atrasti. 
Here there are two terms ending with a singular case 
suffix. One is the term ‘ rajhah’ which is in sasthi — ekavacana. 
Again, the main qualificandum of the cognition produced 
by this sentence is ‘ purusa'. The ekatva of him is conveyed 
by the singular case affix added to the word ‘purusa'. But, 
if the ekatva of the ‘rajan’ also is intended in the given 
sentence, to cover it, this fourth relation becomes 
necessary. 

Before we continue further with this anugama, it will be help¬ 
ful, if we briefly repeat what we have explained so far: 

The meaning of a singular case affix is: 

i 

i 

The nirupakata underlined above is related with one of the 
four relations, mentioned below: 

1. I 

2 . | 

3. | 

4. | 

In all the above four relations, ‘ sva' refers to 
‘ svaprakrtiprayojyavisayata' in which ‘sva' refers to the singular 
case suffix, the meaning of which is being discussed now. It 
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may be noticed here that each of the above relations, involves 
relations. Thus the first relation involves relations of 
svabhinnamukhyavisesyata in the nirupakata. The relations of the 
mukhyavisesyata in the nirupakata is either of the following two 
relations: 

2. I 

It is obvious that both the above relations which are the rela¬ 
tions of svabhinnamukhyavisesyata in nirupakata, involve relations. 
The relations of svasaksannirupakatavacchedakatdvatva in the 
nirupakata, are four. They are: 

2 . 

3. 'i-qiqx^c;ct7Mc|fxt}?icc( 

4. 

So far we have explained the first relation of 
svabhinnamukhyavisesyata. The second relation of svdbhin- 
namukhyavisesyata in the nirupakata is svanirupitamukhya- 
prakarata-vattva. mukhyaprakaratavattva means ‘being replaced 
with the mukhyaprakarata'. The relations of the mukhyaprakarata 
in the nirupakata, are two. They are: 

2 . i 

Here ends the chain of the relations with which 
svaprakrtiprayojyavisayata is connected with the first of the four 
relations, namely, svabhinnamukhyavisesyatavatva. 

The second relation of svaprakrtiprayojyavisayata in the 
nirupakata, is svabhinnamukhyaprakdratavacchedakatavattva. Since 
this is a relation of svaprakrtiprayojyavisayata, as before, here 
also ‘sva’ refers to svaprakrtiprayojyavisayata. 

The relation svabhinnamukhyaprakaratdvacchedakatdvattva 
means ‘being related with svabhinnamukhyaprakaratd- 
vacchedakata. Now, we have to show as to how this mukhya- 
prakaratavacchedakata has the relation in nirupakata. Either of 
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the following, is the relation of mukhyaprakdratdvacchedakata in 
the nirupakata, 

1. wRR|te|c|xt)<cbd|c)TC| 

2. MTOI 

The first of the above two relations, viz., svavisista- 
vacchedakatavattva involves two relations. One is the relation of 
‘ sva that is, svdbhinnamukhyaprakdratdvacchedakatd , in a cer¬ 
tain avacchedakata. We call this as ‘ certain avacchedakaa' as we 
are not, at this stage, familiar with this avacchedakata which is 
briefly stated as ‘ svavisistavacchedakata. The other is the rela¬ 
tion of this avacchedakata in the nirupakata. The following two 
are the relations of mukhyaprakdratdvacchedakata in the particu¬ 
lar avacchedakata: 

1. ^OTsrrf^wciT 

The relations of the particular avacchedakata in the nirupakata 
are the following four: 

2. w|c|-^c;cb^-uictR»dal 
4. 'Whirled I 

So far we have explained the first chain of the relations of 
mukhyaprakdratdvacchedakata with the nirupakata. Now, we have 
to explain the second relation, namely svasrayatva. Here ‘ sva 
is mukhyaprakdratdvacchedakata. The nirupakata is said to be the 
locus of mukhyaprakdratdvacchedakata with the three relations. 
They are: 

3. >tc(fclf$|tefclqilcircc|c<L||L)<t)cd 

The last of the above relations again involves two more rela¬ 
tions. One is the relation of 1 sva in the visayata and the other 
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is the relation with which vyapakatva, that is pervasiveness of 
the nirupakata, is limited. The relations of the ‘sva’ in the 
visayata, are the following: 

2. 'MpT'bftcIctl 

The vyapakatavacchedakasambandha, that is, the relation which 
is the limitor of vyapakatva is: 

As per the above relation, the nirupakata is pervasive of 
visayatatva as it resides in all the instances of visayatatva by the 
relation of svanirupitavacchedakatdvrttitva. This relation holds 
good when the nirupakata resides in the svanirupitavacchedakata. 
The relation with which the nirupakata is required to be present 
in the svanirupitavacchedakata , is actually not one, but two. 
They are: 

1. W|c|7^<ch|c|RW^^ 

In the second of the relations, certain visesyata is required to 
be svavisista —related with sva. The relations of sva in the 
visesyata, are three. They are: 

1. WSRR5T 

2. 'KlMc|t^0Mqfcy T | C cj 

3. 

Of the above three, as per the first, visesyata is supposed to be 
the locus of sva. Here the relation is either of the following two: 

1. Wc1lcJI<+U 

2 . | 

So far, of the two relations with which nirupakata is required to 
be present in the nirupakatavacched-akatva, the second, namely 
svavisistavisesyatanirupita , etc. is explained. The other, that is, 
the first relation is svavacchedakavacchinnatva. This is described 
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as svahhavavadavacchedakatvanirupitatua. Here, svdbhava means 
the absence of sva, the pratiyogitavacchedakasambandha of this 
absence, that is the relation with which the sva is negated, is 
either of the following two: 

2. Wct'tdeiy^KdlPl'hf^cltcl^^cllqT^ 

Of the above two relations, the first one refers to the posses¬ 
sion of avacchedakata and the second one to the possession of 
visesyata. The following are the relations with which the posses¬ 
sion of avacchedakata and visesyata, is intended. 

2 . 

3. WH'clx^cic^McjRw^^ 

4. 

Here ends the chain of relations connected with the second 
relation referred to in the original definition of ekatva, that is, 
svaprakrtiprayqjyavisayatdvisistanimpakatdkddhikaranatdtvdvacchinna, 
etc. The third relation with which svaprakrtiprayojyavisavata is 
related with the nirupakata, is— svdbhinnamukhyaprakdratdvattva. 
The relation of mukhyaprakdrata in the nirupakata, is either of 
the following two: 

1. ■fdPr*) fldici-c^c; <t>ciicipci 

2 . 

The second relation svasrayatva means being the locus of sva, 
namely, the mukhyaprakdrata. The following two are the rela¬ 
tions with which nirupakata is intended to be the locus of 
mukhyaprakdrata: 

2. Wpr*f)df^y)ti)c1lc|rc| 

Visesyatavatta in the second relation here means ‘possessing 
visesyata'. Similarly, in the first relation of the two mentioned 
a bit earlier as the relations of mukhyaprakdrata in the nirupakata, 
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avacchedakatavattva is included, avvacchedakatavattva means 
‘possessing the avacchedakata'. The relations with which 
nirupakata is intended to be possessed of this avacchedakata 
and also the relations of visesyata which is mentioned 
above, are: 

2. 'MIcIxticJch'Hsl’yiclRtfTfccF 

3. 'tdMc|xt)c;cbMc|(T*#?Kt| 

4. 

Here ends the chain of the relations of mukhyaprakaratd in 
the nirupakata. The fourth and the final relation of 
svaprakrtiprayojyavisavayata in the nirupakata of the original 
definiton of ekatva, is svabhinnamukhyavisesyatavacchedakata- 
vattva. Either of the following is the relation of mukhyavisesyata- 
vacchedakata in nirupakata : 

1. 'MftRl t dld'«}d<*>d|clTC| 

2 . wsraro? 

The first of the above two relations, involves the relation of sva 
in the avacchedakata and also the relation of avacchedakata in 
the nirupakata. Those relations are the following: 

1. WTFTRTl^rcf^qf 

3. tctMcj-cydcbMclFcU’dOd 

The second relation, svasrayatva, means that the nirupakata is 
the locus of visesyatavacchedakata. The following are the rela¬ 
tions with which the nirupakata is intended to be the locus: 

i. wc;cb^HdRw 

3. Wpl^^^^WcbKclIcldcl-^tfKlfxg 

4. wf^l(^|teRidiidMci([qcbcci 

The last relation here involves the relations of sva in a visayata 
and also vyapakatva, that is, pervasiveness. The relations of sva 
in the visayata are the following: 
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1. wPl'bftdcd 

3. ^f^fcldg’*i|ycbKdlc|<i^cc| 

The vyapakata mentioned earlier, is intended with either of 
the following relations: 

1. Wffrfttt 

2. 'Mpt'^Raici-cw^c^ai^frtcq 

Though this chain of relations can be developed further, we 
may stop here and can say that this explanation of ekatva, can 
cover all the instances of ekatva. For a layman, why, even for 
a scholar who is able to follow the Navya-Nyaya terminology 
only up to an extent, all this exercise may seem to be abso¬ 
lutely meaningless. It is also impossible to convince a layman 
the necessity of conceiving innumerable relations, each of which 
involves many other relations and are mostly unintelligible. 
But when one notices the use of the singular case in different 
contexts, it becomes clear that a simple explanation cannot 
cover all the cases. For instance, take the sentence ‘purusoyam 
rajhah'. Here singular case suffix is used more than once. The 
singular case that we hear after the term ‘purusa’ denotes the 
ekatva that belongs to the qualiflcandum, whereas the singular 
case suffix heard after the word ‘rajan’ denotes the ekatva that 
is related to the qualifier, because as per the Sanskrit linguistic 
rules —purusa is the qualiflcandum and rajan is the qualifier 
here. Any explanation of ekatva will have to cover all these 
instances. There are also some peculiar instances wherein the 
use of singular case affix poses a problem. Baccha Jha refers to 
many such instances. When a servant is carrying some money 
which actually belongs to two kings, the use of a sentence— 
rajhah dhanam grhitva jigamisati rajho dasah —‘The servant of 
the king desires to go, taking the money of the king’ is not 
valid if the ekatva of the rajan is intended in both cases— 
‘rajhah dhanam’ and ‘rdjnah dasah.' In one case, that is, ‘ rajhah. 
dasah' the use of ekavacana is quite valid because the person is 
a servant of only one king, but the same cannot be said in the 
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case of ‘ rajhah dhanam’, because the money, actually does not 
belong to only one king. The various relations involved in this 
anugama take care of this instance also, the validity of which, 
otherwise cannot be established. 

Similarly, there are sentences like ‘Ramadarah Janaki’. Here, 
as per the desire of the speaker, either the term ‘Ramadarah’ 
can be taken as the term denoting the qualificandum ( visesya) 
or the term ‘Janaki’. In either case, the plural number used 
after the word Ramadarah is not intended. Since the word 
darn, as per the Sanskrit linguistic rules, for the sake of gram¬ 
matical correctness has to be used in plural number, it is so 
used. But, the singular number after the word Janaki, denotes 
the ekatva. Certain relations introduced in the anugama are 
intended to cover instances such as these also. Therefore, 
though it is very difficult even to make an attempt to explain 
the utility of the seemingly meaningless relations included in 
an anugama, it can only be said that an anugama is employed 
as a last weapon by the Naiyayikas through which they can 
avoid many inconvenient questions and achieve precision to a 
maximum extent. The anugama mentioned above, which sat¬ 
isfactorily explains the ekatva that the singular case suffixes 
used in different situations denote, was designed by the great 
Naiyayikas of this century, Baccha Jha, in his Gudharthatattvaloka, 
a commentary on the Vyutpattivada of Gadadhara. Though 
Gadadhara discusses the meaning of singular case suffix in his 
Vyutpattivada and offers an explanation of ekatva which is, by 
and large, acceptable to all, Baccha Jha continues the discus¬ 
sion further, pointing out the problems that cannot be solved 
by the explanation of ekatva offered by Gadadhara. The objec¬ 
tions that he raises and the solutions, including the above 
anugama, are entirely his own. This is only a small instance of 
the amazing ingenuity for which Baccha Jha is recognized as 
a legendary Naiyayika of this century. 

[According to Professor V.N. Jha, the well-known scholar of Nyaya 
to whom these comments were sent to find if there was anything 
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wrong with them, ‘They are far from the tradition. It appears 
that nobody has made the fundamentals of Navya-Nyaya clear to 
you. Naturally your comments are without foundation.’ However, 
as he has not indicated as to what exactly is the misunderstand¬ 
ing, I am still tempted to publish them so the misunderstandings 
if any, may be clarified and we may move nearer to understand¬ 
ing what exactly the neo-Naiyayika is doing and whether he has 
really achieved the precision which is usually ascribed to him. 
Professor V.N. Jha had said that ‘It is not possible for me and also 
it is not a rewarding exercise to write my own comments on each 
and every comment of yours, because that will take double the 
pages you have used for your comments.’ However, I hope that 
he, as well as other Naiyayikas would point out the ‘misunder¬ 
standings’ so that the issue may be clarified to the extent it is 
possible. Navya-Nyaya ultimately is a mode of analysis and I see no 
reason why it cannot be used by anyone for purposes other than 
the traditional ones for which the neo-Naiyayikas have used them 
in the past. I am also giving at the end the response that Profes¬ 
sor D. Prahlada Char had made on my comments so that the 
reader may see the difference between the two responses, one by 
Professor V.N. Jha and the other by Professor Prahlada Char.] 


(a) Have the Neo-Naiyayikas been Leading Us Up 
the Garden Path? A Comment on the Krodapatras 
by D. Prahlada Char 
Daya Krishna 

Professor Prahlada Char’s article on the Krodapatras published 
in the JICPR, Vol. XIV, No. 3, is perhaps the first detailed study 
of this new genre of philosophical writing which occurred in 
India some time in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century. The Krodapatras are supposed to be different from 
the Vadagranthas and are primarily written to explain certain 
sentences which occur in the classical texts and which have 
some difficulty with respect to their formulation. The 
Krodapatras that he considers for detailed examination are those 
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by Kalisahkara Bhattacarya (AD 1810) and Candranarayana 
Bhattacharya (AD 1790). These two krodapatras are supposed 
to be concerned with the hetvabhasa samanyanirukti Gadadhara 
which treats the issue of fallacies and which itself is a commen¬ 
tary on Raghunatha Siromani’s treatment of fallacies as given 
by Gangesa in his Tattvacintamani. Garigesa’s definition runs 
somewhat as follows, ‘The fallacy of reason is that by compre¬ 
hending which a cognition prevents an inferential cognition’. 
What perhaps is meant is that the moment one recognizes 
something as a fallacy one feels constrained to forego the 
deduction of a conclusion from premises from which earlier 
one had supposed it to follow. However, Gaiigesa’s definition, 
though obviously plausible, does not take into account the 
distinction between the one who gives the argument and the 
one who only receives it or hears it or learns about it in any 
other way. The distinction is important for the awareness of a 
fallacy normally would function differently in the two contexts. 
The person who is actively thinking and arguing, after becom¬ 
ing aware that there is a fallacy involved in the argument would 
normally think of finding some other premises or grounds 
from which the conclusion can be derived without involving 
the fallacy concerned as he is convinced that the conclusion 
itself is valid and hence needs to be established on non-falla- 
cious grounds. Basically, the point is that the attitude of the 
thinker to the awareness of a fallacy in his argument is not 
‘passive’, particularly as there are very few conclusions which 
follow only from one set of premises and from no others. 
Normally, we do not have ‘Q’, if and only, if ‘P’. In other 
words, the ‘active’ mind searches for alternative premises from 
which to derive the conclusion concerned in the face of its 
awareness that there is a fallcy involved in the argument that 
one has given. On the other hand, the passive recipient of the 
argument or the one who purely contemplates it as an object, 
feels only that as there is a fallacy, the conclusion does not 
follow from the premises that have been provided for it. 
Gaiigesa definition therefore while essentially correct, is 
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inadequate as it does not take into account the distinction 
between swarthanumana and pararthanumana which the Nyaya 
thinker generally accepts. It is of course true that this distinc¬ 
tion is not normally drawn in the way we are trying to 
understand it, but if the whole context of an argument which 
is usually designated as ‘ prayojana’ and which is so heavily 
emphasized by the Nyaya thinker is kept in mind, then one 
will see the relevance of the point that we are trying to make. 

The Krodapatras, however, are not concerned with this issue 
but rather with something else. They are concerned rather 
with the modification that Raghunatha Siromani suggested in 
the definition of Gangesa. However, it does not discuss the 
generalized issue at all, thus pointing to a strange limitation of 
the traditional format of the discussion on the subject. Some¬ 
how, the tradition seems to accept that the inference ‘there is 
fire on the mountain, because there is smoke’ as valid while 
‘there is fire on the lake because there is smoke’ is invalid, 
without critically examining why the first is valid and the sec¬ 
ond invalid. In fact, the Sanskrit formulations are ambiguous 
in the extreme, for the Sanskrit phrase ‘paruato vanhiman 
dhumat ’ means the mountain is fiery or to make it closer to 
English usage that the mountain is characterized by the pres¬ 
ence of fire because there is smoke. The term ‘ dhumat' only 
means that the ground of this inference is the perception of 
smoke but not directly the perception of the fire itself. The 
hidden ground for this inference is the adage ‘where there is 
smoke, there is fire’. But even this formulation of the ground 
is faulty, for the terms ‘where’ and ‘there’ are ambiguous. 
One obviously does not mean that the fire is exactly at the 
same place where there is smoke but only that in case smoke 
is perceived, or even smelt, it is a sign that there is fire some¬ 
where. Where exactly the fire is, the smoke can never tell. On 
the other hand, the counter-example on which the whole 
discussion in the Krodapatra is based which alleges that the 
second definition of fallacious reasoning given by Gangesa 
would not be able to distinguish between the statement ‘the 
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mountain is fiery because there is smoke’ and the statement 
‘the lake is fiery because there is smoke’ even though the 
latter is obviously fallacious while the former is not. The rea¬ 
son why the second is supposed to be fallacious is because 
there seems to be a priori knowledge that water, by its very 
nature, cannot have the characteristic of having fire in it. But 
it is never discussed in the tradition as to how one obtains this 
knowledge and how one is certain’ about it. For, in a sense, 
even a mountain can never have a fire on it unless there is a 
forest cover on it to catch the fire. A mountain totally bereft 
of a forest cover, that is, which does not have any dry grass or 
trees can obviously never be characterized as fiery, as stones 
normally are not supposed to catch fire. They can of course 
become very hot, but so can water. Water cannot only get very 
hot but also boil and burn and if heat is the chief character¬ 
istic of fire then surely it can have an element of fire in it and 
obviously it cannot be held that its intrinsic nature is such as 
not to allow any element of heat within it. Of course, we pour 
it on fire to extinguish it but there are some kinds of fire in 
which water is not supposed to be used to extinguish them. 
Also, in the tradition itself, there is supposed to be a fire which 
is held to be intrinsic to water itself and this has been called 
‘ badavanala . In fact, if one believes in the usual mythology, 
then Rama is supposed to have burnt the ocean or threatened 
to burn it, if it refused to hear his request to provide access for 
his troops to cross over to Lanka. If water could never burn, 
then surely Rama would not even have threatened to do so, 
and if this was as impossible as the Nyaya logicians treat it, 
then the author of the Ramayana would never have written it. 

The issue is not of mythology or of what people believe in. 
It relates to a question of empirical fact and hence the objec¬ 
tion to a definition should not normally be entertained where 
the example given is itself subject to doubt. In fact, the 
traditional Nyaya logician seems never to have carefully distin¬ 
guished between the logical and the empirical and this perhaps 
is the reason why he is continuously faced with problems 
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arising from the absence of such a distinction. Of course, the 
distinction raises problems of its own as has been pointed out 
by Quine in his famous article entitled ‘Two Dogmas of Em¬ 
piricism’. But the Indian logician does not seem to have even 
faced the problem of the essential contingency of most em¬ 
pirical statements as they are always based on limited experience 
which future experience may subvert. 

In any case, it appears that Raghunatha Siromani in his 
commentary on Garigesa found a slight defect in the formu¬ 
lation of the definition and added the word ‘ visista’ in order to 
obviate this defect. Perhaps, by adding this term he wanted to 
restrict the definition of fallacious reasoning given by Garigesa 
to the specific nature of the objects in which the relation of 
vyapti was supposed to be the ground of inference. The correc¬ 
tion by Raghunatha however seems to have given rise to further 
difficulties as the term ‘visista’ which he added does not seem 
to have conveyed precisely the nature of the property in the 
cognition of fallacious reasoning which prevents the inferen¬ 
tial process from taking place. Gadadhara made a further 
addition in the modification suggested by Raghunatha to the 
definition given by Garigesa, creating further problems for 
subsequent thinkers, though the writers of the Krodapatras seem 
to have dealt with them. 

It appears that Gadadhara added the word ‘ yadriipa’ to 
specify what exactly the word ‘ visista’ meant when Raghunatha 
Siromani’s used this term to convey the specificity of the prop¬ 
erty conceived. But it seems that the added precision was not 
precise enough for subsequent Nyaya thinkers and Kallsarikara 
Bhattacarya starts his Krodapatras by asking what exactly was 
meant by ‘yadrupa’ , which Gadadhara had added to the modi¬ 
fication already proposed by Raghunatha, or in other words, 
what exactly was the property whose apprehension obstructed 
the process of inferring the conclusion from the premises. 
The obvious answer in the context of the Nyaya example is 
that it should be the absence of the vyapti relation between 
the hetu and the sadhya. However, instead of discussing at this 
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general level, which perhaps would have been more rational, 
the Nyaya discussion, as developed by the authors of the 
Krodapatras, takes a different turn and confines itself only to 
the specific example of the fallacious inference that the lake is 
on fire because there is smoke. This suggests that the appre¬ 
hension of the property which obstructs the inference is 
obviously the fact that the lake which is full of water cannot be 
on fire as water is characterized by the absence of fire. Or, to 
put the same thing in Nyaya terminology, as water itself is 
characterized by ‘waterness’ and fire by ‘fireness’, it is the 
absence of the ‘fireness’ in ‘waterness’ which obstructs the 
process of inference. The Nyayayika however does not raise 
the question as to how one accounts for this absence or how 
one validates such an assertion. Kalisankara Bhattacarya, on 
the other hand, in his Krodapatras raises the question as to the 
exact nature of the relation between the absence of ‘fireness’ 
in the ‘waterness’ which is supposed to be an essential char¬ 
acteristic of something being a lake. Kalisankara forgets that 
there can be such a thing as a ‘dry lake’ and that such a lake 
where there is no water is not a contradiction-in-terms, that is, 
it is not like vandhyapautra. However, forgetting this objection 
for the moment and attending only to the turn that 
Kallsankara’s thought takes in the discussion of the subject, 
the issue that he raises is that the relation between the ab¬ 
sence of ‘fireness’ in what he calls ‘lakeness’ cannot be a 
siuarupa sambandha as, in the case of the absence of a pot on 
the ground and the ground itself, which is related by what the 
Nyaya calls a siuarupa sambandha. The relation of the absence 
will have to be more positive in character. Perhaps, what is 
meant is that the relation of ‘fireness’ in the ‘lakeness’ will 
have to be more positive in order to obstruct the inference. 
Kallsankara’s move to provide this positive character to the 
presence of the negation is to suggest that the relation should 
be conceived as samanadhikaranya, that is, as ‘co-present’ in 
the same locus and not as siuarupa. This however is no solu¬ 
tion at all as the basic question is whether the co-presence of 
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absence is accidental or necessary, an issue to which Kallsankara 
does not address himself for the simple reason that Nyaya 
thought does not come to grips with the problem. But basi¬ 
cally Kallsankara is not very serious about this suggestion as he 
himself rejects it. Yet, the very fact that he does entertain the 
possibility shows, firstly, that the distinction between necessary 
and accidental qualities has not been given much attention in 
Nyaya and, secondly, the very notion of samanadhikaranya and 
what it implies has not been analysed as it is not dear what 
exactly is meant by saying that the same object is the locus of 
different properties or, putting it differently, the same subject 
can be characterized by different predicates. This obviously 
presupposes the notion of a substance or a thing which en¬ 
dures in time and hence may even have incompatible 
properties in case they occur at different moments of time. 
However, even if one accepts the notion of samanadhikarana, 
one will have to further discuss the criteria on the basis of 
which some properties or certain kinds of properties cannot in 
principle have the same samanadhikarana. Nyaya thinkers have 
not discussed this question. The objection of Kallsankara to 
the acceptance of the samanadhikarana of ‘lakeness’ and the 
‘absence of fire’ seems to be on the ground that sufficient 
precision has not been articulated with respect to the ‘absence 
of fire in the lake’ as one has to realize that the lake is char¬ 
acterized by ‘lakeness’ and fire by ‘fireness’ and that ‘absence’ 
is itself characterized both by what may be called ‘absenceness’ 
on the one hand and that it is the ‘absence of fire’, and hence 
an ‘absenceness’ qualified by fire, which itself is qualified by 
‘fireness’ and which characterizes the ‘lakeness’ which is char¬ 
acterizing the lake. Thus, to put this simple thing in a very 
complicated way, the lake is characterized by ‘lakeness’ which 
itself is characterized by the ‘absence of fire’ which in turn is 
characterized by ‘absenceness’ and ‘fireness’ which together 
are further characterized by an ‘absenceness of fireness’. This 
‘absenceness characterized by fireness’ itself characterizes 
‘lakeness’ which characterizes the lake. This complicated 
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analysis seems to be a roundabout way to the assertion which, 
in the western philosophical tradition, has been described in 
terms of the necessary exclusion of one set of qualities from 
another set of qualities on one set of predicates from another 
set. As a predicate is always analysed as a particular character¬ 
ized by a universal and as the exclusion is supposed to be 
necessary because of the very nature of the predicate, the 
awareness of such an exclusion prevents or forbids such an 
inference from occurring. However, the Western tradition of 
philosophizing has never been able to completely explicate as 
to what exactly is meant by a ‘necessary’ exclusion just as the 
Indian analysis does not seem to come to grips with the ques¬ 
tion as to the grounds on which such exclusion is justified. 
The situation is however further complicated by the fact that 
Nyaya does not treat sentences as conveying some specific 
state of affairs or ‘facts’, but rather as producing states of ‘know¬ 
ing’ in the person who reads or hears them and hence treats 
sentences which convey the same fact as essentially different 
depending on the way it is expressed in a sentence, or through 
a sentential construction. Thus a sentence like ‘Dasaratha is 
the father of Rama’ will be treated as essentially different from 
the sentence ‘Rama is the son of Dasaratha’ even though 
they may denote the same fact, especially for a person who is 
familiar with Indian mythology and hence knows that the name 
‘Rama’ denotes a male person. The western analysis of such 
sentences postulates either the notion of a proposition or a 
fact which is conveved by seemingly diverse kinds of sentences 
which, for all cognitive purposes, are supposed to say the same 
thing. As Nyaya does not accept this position, it is not quite 
clear how it will tackle the question of the translatability of one 
set of sentences into another while preserving the identity of 
meaning. It is not quite clear whether the prolonged discus¬ 
sion of sabdabodha or linguistic meaning in the Indian tradition 
has addressed itself to this issue. In the recent western discus¬ 
sion on the subject Professor Quine has questioned the notion 
of translatability in terms of the preservation of the sameness 
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of meaning understood in terms of salva veritate, but one does 
not know whether there is a comparable Indian discussion on 
the subject and if it has taken the Quinean turn or some other 
direction. 

Kallsankara, however, seems to raise an objection even to 
this complicated formulation mentioned above. His objection 
appears to suggest that the formulation would also prohibit 
the inference of the presence of fire in the mountain if for 
some reason someone were to think that the absence of fire 
was as much a characteristic of a mountain as it is of a lake. 
It is strange to find Kallsankara raising such an objection as 
the crux of the matter was that there is a radical difference 
between lake and mountain in this regard and while the first 
can never be characterized by the presence of fire the other 
possibly could and there is nothing in the nature of things 
which prevents a mountain being characterized by the pres¬ 
ence of fire though a mountain can certainly have a lake within 
it. But normally one would not deny the possibility of a moun¬ 
tain catching fire on the ground that there was a lake there. 
Kallsankara may have been grouping for a purely formal no¬ 
tion of inferential validity/invalidity which does not clearly exist 
in the Nyaya framework. It is of course true that in case one 
‘accepts’ the premise that wherever there is ‘mountainness’ 
there is absence of ‘fireness’, then one cannot infer that there 
is fire on the mountain, just as if one accepts’ that wherever 
there is ‘lakeness’ there is an absence of ‘fireness’, one can¬ 
not infer that there is fire in the lake. All of this, of course, is 
correct as it depends on the acceptance of the premise pre¬ 
ceded by it and Kallsankara’s understandable confusion arises 
simply from the fact that he has not grasped the notion of the 
formal validity of an inference as distinct from its empirical 
truth. 

As Kallsankara wrote in 1810 or so, it is quite possible that 
he had not had any interaction with the western tradition of 
philosophizing. As both the Sanskrit College and Hindu 
College were established by the British in Kolkata in 1823 and 
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1828, respectively, it would be interesting to know in this 
regard if persons writing later showed any awareness of this 
commonplace distinction in the western tradition. 

KalTsankara’s further explanation as to why the term ‘ yadrupa ’ 
in Gadadhara cannot apply to ‘mountainness’ when it can 
apply to ‘lakeness’ is as unsatisfactory as his earlier discussion 
because he does not seem to have grasped the essential point 
of the discussion. Surely a mountain can be characterized by 
the absence of fire as there is nothing in the nature of a 
mountain to make it impossible for fire to be absent there. On 
the other hand, the very nature of water as such seems to 
exclude the possible presence of fire in it and hence the ab¬ 
sence of fire is not contingent or accidental as in the case of 
a mountain but necessary as the very nature of water is sup¬ 
posed to require that it is such. The absence of fire in the 
mountain and the absence of fire in the water in the lake are 
thus of two different orders and unless this is realized, no 
satisfactory analysis of the term ‘ yadrupa' as given by Gadadhara 
can be done. 

The discussion on what exactly is meant by the term ‘ yadrupa 
in Gadadhara is carried forward in another krodapatra by 
Candranarayana Bhattacarya who makes an interesting point 
that the bringing in of the notion of samdnadhikaranya does 
not explain the ‘fireness’ in the ‘lakeness’ as the relation 
between two such universals cannot be said to have any 
samdnadhikaranya which the ‘absence of fire’ and the lake may 
be supposed to have. The issue in fact is a larger one and it 
is doubtful if Candranarayana has seen it in this manner, even 
if what he has written appears to imply that he did. The issue 
might be formulated in the form of a question. Can universals 
in their universality have samanddhikaranya which only particu¬ 
lar properties are supposed to have when they characterize 
the same object? 

There is a subtle point raised by Candranarayana as to why 
the indirect samanadhikaranatva of absence of fire in the lake, 
cannot be regarded as sufficient ground for the acceptance of 
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the absence of ‘fireness’ in ‘lakeness’. According to him it 
cannot be the meaning of the term ‘ yadrupa ’ in Gadadhara 
which would prevent the inferential cognition as required by 
Gangesa’s definition. 

Candranarayana raises another interesting issue in his discus¬ 
sion as to why the term ‘ yadrupa' cannot be understood as lake 
characterized by the absence of fire. The main point of his 
objection seems to be that the term ‘lake’ and the complex 
term characterized by the ‘absence of fire’ have two totally dif¬ 
ferent modalities and hence cannot jointly be combined as being 
referred to by the term ‘yadrupa', for the property of ‘being 
characterized by the absence of fire’, according to him, does 
not have the same avacchedaka which the term ‘lake’ has. The 
lake obviously has the avacchedaka ‘lakeness’ which resides in it 
according to Nyaya analysis by the relation of samavaya. On the 
other hand, ‘characterized by the absence of fire’ as an 
avacchedaka, namely the ‘absence of fireness’ which is related to 
the lake by the relation of visesanata or what may be called an 
adjectival relation. Even if one accepts Candranarayana’s 
analysis it does not follow as to why the term ‘ yadrupa ’ would 
not convey a complex awareness whose different parts or ele¬ 
ments are characterized by different avacchedakas and even 
different relations. He seems to be assuming that the term 
‘ yadrupa ’ can only refer to a unitary awareness of a simple 
kind, or at least the different elements of which have the 
same avacchedakas. But he has given no reasons to justify this 
assumption. 

One reason that Candranarayana gives as to why the 
absence of fire cannot be regarded as an adjective of the lake 
and the whole considered as the meaning of the term ‘yadrupa’ 
used by Gadadhara is that if this were to be accepted, then 
many of the adjectives later on used by Gadadhara himself 
would be inapplicable and that the two set of adjectives would 
contradict each other. 

The discussion about a faultless definition of fallacy seems 
to have been a favourite topic of the authors of the Krodapatras 
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as we hear of one Krodapatra written by Mysore Rama Sastrl 
(1850) entitled ‘ Satakoti Krodapatra' which seems to get its name 
from the hundred arguments against the definition given by 
Gadadhara in his work Satpratipaksa. The work of Rama Sastrl 
had aroused great controversy as it was replied to by Anantalvas 
and Krsnatatacarya who wrote a krodapatra entitled Satakoti 
Khandana. Another Naiyayika seems to have come to the 
defence of Rama Sastrl by writing a work entitled Satkoti 
Khandana Mandana. In any case, as no one seems to have 
examined the arguments and counter-arguments, one is not 
in a position to assess it for the quality of arguments or their 
validity. But it certainly is evidence of the lively philosophical 
debate through the medium of the Krodapatras which occurred 
until the beginning of the twentieth century, after which for 
some reason the interest in writing Krodapatras declined and 
ultimately ceased altogether. 


II 

Leaving the issue relating to the adequate definition of fallacy 
as discussed in the Krodapatras, Professor Prahlada Char at¬ 
tempts to explicate the notion of an anugama which however 
is not very clear. Perhaps the idea of an anugama is to show 
that a seemingly simple situation is full of infinite complexity 
and appears to be simple only because it has not been ad¬ 
equately analysed. He takes the example relating to the issue 
as to how the singularity of an object is denoted and shows 
why the simple answer that it is easily conveyed by the singular 
number of the vibhakti concerned, cannot be accepted. The 
Sanskrit language, as is well known, has singular, dual and 
plural numbers and thus conveys by the grammatical suffix 
whether one is talking of a single object, two objects or many 
objects. Professor Prahlada Char tries to show that such an 
easy explanation will not do and takes the example of a 
simple sentence: ‘Atra ghatah asti' (Here there is ajar). Such a 
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statement, according to him, would be mistaken if supposing 
there were more than one jar at the place concerned and 
hence either the suffix pointing to the singleness of the object 
would be wrong or the singularity would have to be conveyed 
in some other way. The analysis seems to have been vitiated 
from the very beginning by paying too much attention to how 
language conveys singularities. The problem obviously is not 
with ‘ ghata ’, but with ‘atm . What exactly is meant by ‘atra ? 
Normally we tend to assume that one object can only occupy 
one space or that, conversely, the same space cannot be occu¬ 
pied by more than one object. This however is not quite clear 
for one can show that the same space, for example the space 
enclosed by the four walls of a room, is occupied by a plurality 
or multiplicity of objects. Yet, this counter-example would be 
held by most people to be mistaken as it would be said that 
the space occupied by each object in the room is different 
from that occupied by other objects in the room. On the other 
hand if one gave the example of Chinese boxes where each 
box is inside the other, it could be objected that, after all, the 
space occupied by one box is not the same as the space occu¬ 
pied by the other boxes. But if one asks the question as to 
what is meant by the ‘same space’ or by something occupying 
‘that space’ then it will be clear that ultimately the idea of 
space and something occupying that space are being treated 
in such a way that they are completely identical and that the 
singularity of the object is the same as the singularity of the 
space and that one does not quite know what exactly is meant 
by either the singularity of the object or the singularity of the 
space, for if the space was infinitely divisible there would be no 
singularity of space and as for the singularity of objects, none 
of the objects that we commonly talk of would be regarded as 
singular under this mode of analysis. 

The problem has been discussed in contemporary philoso¬ 
phy in the context of what has come to be known as the 
theory of definite description, but it is interesting to see how 
the same issue has been discussed by Indian thinkers in a 
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totally different way in a different context where the unique¬ 
ness of reference seems to have been approached and caught 
in a different way. 

The problem posed by the Indian analyst appears to arise 
from an imagined situation where there are a number of jars 
on the ground and where someone uses the sentence ‘here 
there is ajar’, the ‘is’ of the English language conveying the 
oneness or singularity of the object referred to by the sen¬ 
tence. The question is whether the use of such a sentence as 
‘here is a jar’ is correct and whether it really refers to the 
oneness of the object that is being referred to. One of the 
suggested modifications in the condition of the reference of a 
singular suffix ending for purposes of ensuring singularity of 
reference, namely that there should be no other object of the 
same kind in order that the singularity of references is unam¬ 
biguously indicated does not obtain in this case as there is 
another jar which obviously is of the same kind. There is thus 
an obvious necessity of formulating the conditions of singular 
reference in such a way that this kind of situation is adequately 
taken care of along with many others which the ingenious 
mind of the Naiyayika can imagine. 

Unfortunately, the Nyaya discussion on the subject does not 
seem to distinguish between ‘ekatva' and ‘visistatva, that is, 
between the numerical oneness of the object conveyed by the 
suffix in the Sanskrit language and the uniqueness of the object 
which is the subject of the second discussion around the no¬ 
tion of definite descriptions and proper names in the western 
tradition primarily associated with the names of Russell, Quine 
and Davidson. 

The example of the two jars on the ground which seems to 
invalidate the condition that there should be nothing else of 
the same kind is further complicated by the assumption that 
the two jars are of different colours—one, yellow and the other, 
blue. In such a situation, the addition of the word relating to 
colour would provide the distinguishing reference, even though 
another object of the same kind still continues to be there. 
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There has therefore to be some further condition to the 
absence of another thing of the same kind to ensure the cor¬ 
rectness of ‘oneness’ of reference by the suffix in the Sanskrit 
language. In fact, the discussion brings in another notion 
regarding the natural meaning of a word or ' prakrtyartha' which 
itself needs further clarification. The example of two jars with 
different colours can be taken care of by specifying the colour 
of the jar that is referred to, ensuring its 'ekatva' being cor¬ 
rectly conveyed by the suffix in ‘ atra neelghatah asti. However 
the Nyaya imagination conceives of another instance where 
the sentence refers to a situation where one brahmana gives 
a cow to another brahmana. Here both are brahmanas and 
belong to the same caste and yet each of them is referred to 
by a suffix which conveys the ‘ ekatva ’ of each and does not 
group them together to convey that they are two of a kind. 
The sentence seems correct and yet if the condition were to 
be accepted, the reference of ‘ekatva 1 will be wrong. The analy¬ 
sis does not seem to take into account the fact that the 
distinction between the two brahmanas is not in their 
brahmanhood but that they are related by a relation in which 
one is a receiver and the other a giver. The western tradition 
would have treated this as an asymmetrical or non-symmetri- 
cal relation and perhaps chosen a clearer example such as ‘A 
is greater than B’. However, in the context in which it is given, 
it is interesting as the suffix indicating both the brahmanas 
ensures their ‘oneness’ even though they are both present 
together at the same place and time and hence violate the 
condition of the absence of another of one’s kind which 
was given to ensure the oneness of reference by the Sanskrit 
suffix. 

The solution suggested to these difficulties is to completely 
drop the condition of the absence of another of the same 
kind and just hold that the oneness or ‘ ekatva' of the object 
concerned is denoted by the singular case ending of the suffix. 
But this is to go back to the earlier definition and is almost a 
tautology for that is what the eka vacana singular suffix is 
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supposed to denote. The apparently simple situation is 
complicated by the raising of the question as to what exactly 
is the relation between the eka vacana suffix of the language 
and the ekatva or the numerical oneness denoted by it, a ques¬ 
tion which no one would ordinarily think of asking at all as it 
is the function of language to denote or to refer. Moreover, it 
is not clear as to whether the question refers only to the specific¬ 
ity of the relation between ‘ eka vacana and the ‘ ekatva' or the 
generalized question regarding the relation of language to 
reality or of language to that which it refers, or even to what 
it means. The trouble with much of the Nyaya discussion in 
the Krodapatras seems to be that it is too tied to the particular 
instances it is discussing and does not deal with the general 
issues which are involved in it and of which, at least on a prima 
facie view, it appears to be only an instance. The Nyaya expli¬ 
cation of the relation between the ekavacana of the suffix in 
the Sanskrit language and the ekatva or numerical oneness of 
the object referred to is that there are at least two relations 
involved here, the first being the relation of natural meaning- 
fulness which inheres in the ekavacana in the language and by 
which it is essentially characterized or limited. The second 
relation, on the other hand, is being characterized by 
‘samsargata which is specifically peculiar to it, ‘it’ referring to 
the suffix itself. The suffix then is supposed to be character¬ 
ized by two relations, the one being its natural meaning and 
the second being that visista samsargata by which it character¬ 
izes the object to which the suffix is added. The second relation 
probably refers to the relation which the suffix has to the term 
to which it is added. After all, the suffix denoting ekavacana 
can be added to anything such as a jar or a brahmana. The 
ekavacananess of the suffix remains the same, but as the suffix 
can never be used by itself and will have to be added to some 
term or the other, this term to which the suffix is added will 
have svavisistasamsarga-tanirupakatva. However, as this term is a 
word and hence will produce knowledge, that is, sdhdabodha 
and as the word will always be used by someone to produce 
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this sabdabodha, a number of other relations also enter into 
the situation besides svaprakrtyartha avacchedakatva and svavisista 
samsargata nirupakatva. 

However, Professor Prahlada Char’s presentation of the 
analysis turns the discussion in another direction. It focuses 
on the term ‘ atm ’ in the sentence 1 atra ghatah asti ’, that is, 
‘Here there is ajar’. The term ‘here’ according to him, de¬ 
notes the numerical singularity of the space which is being 
occupied by the jar and hence which is functioning as a sup¬ 
port or ‘ adhara’ of the jar which is related to it by the relation, 
known in Nyaya as ‘adhara adheya’. Hence, the jar has the 
adheyata and the space has the adharata in it and the ekavacana 
of the ghatah refers both to the ekatva of the jar and also 
indirectly to the ekatva of the space in which the jar exists and 
which is being denoted by the term 'atra'. This double relation 
of the suffix denoting the ekavacana in the term ghata, both in 
the jar and the space in which the jar exists is being described 
by saying that the ‘sva’, that is, the suffix is a joint locus or 
samanadhikarana of the ekatva residing both in the jar and the 
space in which the jar exists and which is conveyed as a visaya 
by the cognition of the two words, ‘ atra’ and 'ghata' in the 
sentence ‘atra ghatah asti’. It is not quite clear what exactly is 
the difference between pratyaya and sabdabodha used by Profes¬ 
sor Prahlada Char in his description of the analysis given in 
the anugama on this issue. The discussion in fact is vitiated by 
the lack of a distinction between the ekatva which is denoted 
by the ekadesiyata of the ‘ atra' and the ekatva of the jar which 
is conveyed by the suffix which is added to the word ghata in 
the Sanskrit language. The former, interestingly, is immedi¬ 
ately transmitted to the jar which occupies the space and thus 
the adheyata relation with it. The two ‘onenesses’ derive from 
two radically different considerations some of which have been 
pointed out earlier. It is only material objects whose essential 
characteristic is supposed to be their spatiality or their 
extentionality or the fact that they occupy space which leads to 
this dual characterization of ‘oneness’, one of which derives 
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from the oneness which is intrinsic to them and the other 
because of the fact that one object can occupy only one space 
at a time. This duality of derivation of the characteristic of 
oneness on their part becomes clear in the case of those objects 
which do not occupy space and yet are regarded as numeri¬ 
cally one as distinguished from others of their own kind. 

Much of the discussion on this issue seems also to be fur¬ 
ther limited by the fact that the thinkers who have engaged in 
it seem to be unaware that it is only the peculiarity of the 
Sanskrit language where numerical oneness is to be conveyed 
by addition of a suffix which has created the problem. In 
English, for example, this is not the case and no suffix is to be 
added to convey that we are talking of one object and only 
one. It is only when more than one object is under consider¬ 
ation that suffixes are added. 

The situation of linguistic analysis in Sanskrit, particularly in 
the Nyaya perspective, is further complicated by the fact that 
for Nyaya, a specific property called 'visayatd', arises in the 
object when it is cognized, that is, the epistemological status of 
being an object which is conferred on it by the fact of its being 
known and hence every object of knowledge gains this addi¬ 
tional property which it did not have before it was known. 
Furthermore, if this cognition happens to be linguistic in char¬ 
acter, then the linguistic meaning apprehended by 
consciousness gains what may be called ‘Sabdabodha visayatd ’ 
or the objecmess generated by the cognition of a linguistic 
element in the meaning itself. The numerical oneness con¬ 
veyed by a suffix because of its prakrtyartha or natural meaning 
and the relationship of ‘ samsargata' that it has with the specific 
object to which it is related by the relation of samsargata is 
complicated by the other samsargata relations which also ob¬ 
tain, according to Navya-Nyaya analysis, in this situation. There 
is, for example, the samsargata relation introduced by the 
ekadesiyata denoted by ‘ atra' which, in turn, transmits this to 
the jar which is related to it by adheyata. This relation of adheyata 
which the jar gets because it is located in the space which is 
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denoted by the term atra is supposed to be related to it by the 
relation of samvaya. This however does not close the story as 
the whole cognition is further characterized by the relation of 
visayata or epistemological objectness which arises because of 
the multiple samsargatd relations between the words denoting 
all these together in the sentence ‘atra ghatah asti. 

It is not quite clear how many visayatas Nyaya will have to 
postulate and how many samsargatds in the complex act of 
linguistic cognition, and in case it has to postulate more than 
one, how it will establish the interrelationship between them. 
The recourse to samanadhikarana will not help, as while in the 
case of an objective situation samanadhikarana may help, in 
the case of sabdabodha it will not do so, particularly when a very 
large number of sentences convey a unified meaning. Even in 
the case of complex situations there may arise the same prob¬ 
lem as, for example, in the case of large scale historical events. 
There is the added question as to whether Nyaya postulates 
different kinds of visayatas for different kinds of cognition. 
Perceptual knowledge, for instance, is supposed to be non- 
linguistic and its visayata will have to be different from the 
visayata of linguistic cognition. On the other hand, even when 
sabdabodha is necessarily involved as, say, in anumana one will 
have to distinguish between the ‘visayata’ of the inferential 
cognition and that of linguistic meaning in which it is embed¬ 
ded. In any case, the complications brought into the analysis 
by its introduction of visayata as an emergent property both in 
the object and the linguistic meaning seems fairly clear. But, 
Professor Prahlada Char’s discussion seems to restrict itself 
only to the visayata of the adheyatd of the jar on the ground 
denoted by the term ‘atra’ and does not extend to the visayata 
of the samsargatd between the suffix and the word ‘ghatd. There 
seems no reason why he should have restricted himself only to 
one type of visayata and not considered the others involved in 
the cognition resulting from the sentence ‘atra ghatah asti’. 

However, it seems that none of these strategies takes care of 
the situation where there is more than one jar on the ground 
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unless the so-called adheyata itself is related as qualified by the 
space to which the jar has that relation and thus treated as a 
visistadheyata which occurs only in the first jar and not in the 
second jar. In other words, the numerical singularity at least of 
an object occupying space will have to be determined by the 
space it occupies. 

Professor Prahlada Char’s analysis does not seem to take 
this direction for solving the problem. On the other hand, he 
complicates the example by postulating jars of two different 
colours forgetting that the singularity in such a situation will 
not be denoted so much by the ekavacana suffix as by the 
distinguishing attribute which will separate one jar from the 
other. The trouble with the discussion seems to be that it does 
not address itself directly to the question as to what makes an 
object ‘one’ and how this ‘oneness’ is unambiguously referred 
to by language. There is of course the larger problem of how 
language tries to mitigate or avoid the intrinsic ambiguity which 
is involved in it and which is concerned not only with the 
numerical singularity of the object but with the specificity of all 
reference whatever where one wants to distinguish clearly what 
one wants to refer to from everything else. 

The discussion on pages 17-18 with respect to the ‘ neelghata' 
and its presumed distinction from the 'pitaghata' seems to be 
vitiated by the fact that Professor Prahlada Char is assuming 
that the adheyata of the neelghata is distinct from that of the 
pitaghata because of the fact that one is blue and the other is 
yellow. That is not the case because the adheyata has nothing 
to do with the colour but relates rather to the space which the 
jar occupies. And hence the visistadheyata of the neelghata has 
nothing to do with its blueness and would be there even if the 
jars were of the same colour. It is of course true that the 
visayata produced by the sdbdabodha in the sentence which has 
neelghata is different from that which is produced by the sen¬ 
tence which has pitaghata in it but this distinction in the visayata 
in the sdbdabodha has nothing to do with the adheyata of the 
two jars unless the adheyata of the jar is itself considered to be 
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related to their colour. But normally the colour is supposed to 
be related to the jar by samavaya sambandha, and I am not sure 
if the adhara-adheya sambandha can be discussed relevantly in 
this context. It is also not clear whether the visayata of the 
sabdabodha c an itself be considered in terms of the adhard adheya 
relation where the sabdabodha is the adhara of the visayata which 
then is treated as adheya. However, whatever the twists and 
turns that the Nyaya analysis may take, it cannot get rid of the 
fundamental fact that the distinction between the two jars is 
because of reference to their colours and not to the space to 
which they are related by adheyata because of the simple rea¬ 
son that the term atra occurs in both the sentences with no 
sign that it is being used to denote two different spaces in the 
sentences concerned. 

The complications further introduced by Bacca Jha in his 
attempt at clarification through a detailed specification of all 
the relations involved in the simple statement derived from 
the Navya-Nyaya analysis of the sabdabodha conveyed by the 
sentence ‘atraghatah asti’ are discussed by Professor Prahlada 
Char. But in order to understand what Bacca Jha is doing we 
ourselves have to understand the conceptual apparatus involved 
in Nyaya analysis of the act of cognition. The first thing to 
understand is that for Nyaya a knowledge is always a relation, 
and therefore the analysis has to state the technical names of 
the terms between which the relation is supposed to hold along 
with the name of the relation itself. The names of the terms 
are anuyogi and pratiyogi. However as the Naiyayikas are fond 
of making a property out of everything as well as the universal 
of which the property is an instance, the anuyogi and the 
pratiyogi will have to have the property of anuyogita and pratiyogitd 
in them. This however will not suffice as the property of 
anuyogita is merely an instance of the universal characteristic 
of being anuyogita and hence is supposed to possess anuyogitalva 
or anuyoginess. The same of course will be true of pratiyogitd 
which will be seen as an instance of pratiyogitatva. The story 
cannot end here, for it is the specific terms of the relation that 
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have these properties. If it is a ‘jar’, for example, which has 
the property ‘red’, then it will be the ‘jar’ and the ‘red’ which 
have these properties of anuyogita and pratiyogita which them¬ 
selves are characterized by anuyogitatva and pratiyogitatva. Thus 
the Nyaya analyst has to state further that in the statement 
‘the jar is red’ the anuyogita relation is confined to ‘jar’ only 
and not to anything else. In the same way, the pratiyogita is 
confined to red alone in the sentence. Thus the Nyaya analyst 
has to use another technical term to indicate this specific re¬ 
striction and he uses the word avacchedaka to indicate it. The 
jar has to be characterized by anuyogita which is treated as the 
avacchedaka to denote that only the jar is the anuyogi in the 
relation and nothing else. The same of course has to be done 
with respect to the term ‘red’ whose being a pratiyogi is limited 
to it alone. However, as everything particular has to have a 
universal, one will have to have avaccliedakatd which is a prop¬ 
erty and avacchedakatva, which is a universal. Now in Nyaya 
analysis a universal has to be related to a particular by a rela¬ 
tion and this relation is called samavaya. Thus we have to have 
not only anuyogitatva, pratiyogitatva and avacchedakatva but each 
of these relations related to the property of anuyogita, pratiyogita 
and avacchedakta respectively, which in turn belong to anuyogi, 
pratiyogi and avacchedaka which in their own turn will charac¬ 
terize the specific objects in the sentence concerned. Further, 
each of these universals will have to be related to their prop¬ 
erty by a samavaya sambandha which itself will have to be related 
to the object by another samavaya sambandha. On the other 
hand, as the concept of the avacchedaka is brought in to clearly 
denote the specific limitation under which properties and re¬ 
lations are functioning, it will have to be mentioned all the 
time and if one is particular, one will have to talk of an 
avacchedaka characterizing avacchedakatva of the avacchedakta 
of the property or the relation separately each time. All this 
may sound very complicated but in fact it is really very simple. 
To give an example, take such a sentence as ‘the rose is red’. 
In the Nyaya analysis ‘rose’ is the anuyogi and ‘red’ is the 
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pratiyogi. And the relation is that of inherence between the red 
and the rose. But the rose has ‘roseness’ and red has ‘red¬ 
ness’ and the ‘roseness’ belongs to the rose by a relation of 
samavaya and ‘redness’ belongs to red by the relation of 
samavaya. But though there are three relations of samavaya, 
one being the relation of ‘roseness’ and the ‘rose’, the second 
being the relation between the ‘redness’ and the ‘red’ and 
the third between the red and the rose, one will have to have 
the relevant avacchedakas to capture the distinction between 
the three samavayas. Besides these, as the rose is the anuyogi 
and the red is the pratiyogi in the relation of the red to the 
rose, this will further lead to the specification of the property 
of anuyogita in the rose and of pratigyogita in the red. Thus rose 
does not have only the property red in it but also the property 
of anuyogita, and similarly red has not merely redness in it but 
also the property of pratiyogita, and as the Naiyayika wants no 
confusion at all, that is, no misunderstanding that the rose is 
a pratiyogi and red is an anuyogi, he has to use an avacchedaka 
to characterize the anuyogita of the rose and the pratiyogita of 
the red. However, this avacchedakta will have to be distinguished 
from the three avacchedaktds which were brought in to distin¬ 
guish the samavaya sambandhas mentioned earlier. Another 
avacchedaka will have to be added, for it should be remem¬ 
bered that the anuyogita of the rose is related to it by the 
samavaya sambandha, just as the pratiyogita of the red is related 
to it by a samavaya sambandha. The story will have to go on, for 
one has also to remember that anuyogita has its anuyogitatva 
and the pratiyogita has its pratiyogitdtva which are related to 
them by a samavaya sambandha respectively, just as the pratiyogita 
is related to anuyogita by another samavaya sambandha. 

All these relations have to be related to the rose on the one 
hand and the red on the other. So Nyaya has to postulate the 
notion of a samanadhikarana which gives unity to all these 
diverse relations by being the common locus of all of them. 
The samanadhikarana, it should be noted, will have to be three¬ 
fold in this specific instance; the first in the rose and the second 
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in the red, and the third one also in the rose as it will also 
have the red within it, being the samanadhikarana of all the 
relations which the property red has in it. The rose, then, is a 
samanadhikarana of all the properties and relations which be¬ 
long to it by virtue of its being a rose as well as those which 
belong to red by virtue of its being red along with the special 
property which it gets as an anuyogi because of having this 
relationship with red, though excluding the property of pratiyogi 
which the red has because of its relation to the rose. The 
strange world of Nyaya does not end with this as one might 
think, for the knowledge that the rose is red has a property 
called visayata which arises in it when it becomes an object of 
cognition. This property is independent of all the properties 
that we have talked about until now, and belongs to the com¬ 
plex object of cognition that the rose is red and if one is to be 
faithful to the Nyaya mode of analysis this will in turn have 
visayatatva to which visayata would have to be related by 
samavaya sambandha and which will belong to the object of 
cognition and yet which itself will have to be distinguished 
from the visayata of all other objects of cognition by bringing 
in a new avacchedaka specifying this. In fact, as visayata is itself 
a correlate of visayita, that is, the subject to which the object 
is an object, the relation between visayita and visayata will again 
have to be analysed in terms of anuyogi and pratiyogi and all 
the other attendant avacchedakas which have already been 
pointed out. 

This is, however, a direction which fortunately for the reader, 
Bacca Jha, does not take, but which he should have taken if he 
were to be true to the spirit of the Nyaya mode of analysis. He, 
in fact, takes another turn and emphasizes two notions of 
Nyaya analysis to which we have paid no attention until now, 
visesyata and prakarata, that is, that which is qualified, and of 
which the property is said to be a property. Prakarata, on the 
other hand, is that which qualifies or which is a property. He 
makes a further distinction between the mukhya visesyata and 
the mukhya prakarata, particularly in the context of complex 
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sentences where there are a number of visesyatas and prakdratas. 
And as each one of them can be treated as a universal, the 
$ame process will have to be repeated regarding their specific 
characterization along with their proper relation and the 
avacchedaka involved. Bacca Jha’s complications thus can easily 
be understood once one understands the principle behind 
them. For example, in the first formulation that he gives, the 
anuyogita is given as anuyogitatva and the pratiyogita is given as 
pratiyogitatva. 

Analyzing these further, Professor Prahlada Char tries to 
clarify the possible ways in which the visista nirupakta is related. 
It is not quite clear whether nirupkta is only another name of 
prakarata or it is something different from it. As all these rela¬ 
tions have to be in a common locus, the first thing that has to 
be mentioned is sva-samanadhikarana. Also as everything has 
to be related, ultimately to one object, there has to be a sva- 
avacchedaka sambandha-vacchinatva, what Professor Prahlada 
Char calls sva-vrttitva. However, the number 3 that he has 
given on page 113 is not quite intelligible as it seems to be just 
the opposite of number 2. However, as the opposite correla¬ 
tion of the nirupakta is nirupyata which obviously would be the 
visesyata, the same analysis would have to be done in respect 
to the nirupyata, that is, the visesyata. The relations of the mukhya 
prakarata in the nirupakta are again given on page 114. How¬ 
ever, the interesting point here seems to be that as every 
relation will have to have an anuyogi and a pratiyogi and if 
prakarata which is itself a pratiyogi has to have a delation, then 
it will have to be treated as an anuyogi in that context. The 
point perhaps is that those two terms are relative to each other 
and if the pratiyogi itself becomes the subject of a relation, 
then it will have to become an anuyogi with respect to that 
relation; in case it becomes an anuyogi to that relation, its 
pratiyogi will have to be specified further. However, it is not 
clear as to why when an anuyogi is itself related to something 
else by some other relation, it should not be treated as a pratiyogi 
to that relation. Some of the subtleties introduced by Bacca 
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Jha derive from the fact that the Sanskrit language has some 
peculiarities of its own which have to be accommodated to 
explain how numerical singularity is conveyed through the 
language. The two examples discussed by Professor Prahlada 
Char which have to be accommodated in the definition are 
‘rajnah purusah ’ and ‘ ramaddra Janaki. The former necessi¬ 
tates the distinction between mukhya visesyata and that which 
is not so. The second, on the other hand, addresses the prob¬ 
lem that even though ostensibly the linguistic indication is 
that of a plural number, as the word ‘dara’ in Sanskrit can only 
be used in the plural, it nevertheless conveys a numerical sin¬ 
gularity as here it qualifies Janaki, who herself is numerically 
one rather than many. It is not quite clear whether the plural¬ 
ity of ‘ dara' in Sanskrit is rendered singular by the fact that 
Rama had only one wife or by the fact that it is qualifying Slta 
who happens to be ‘one’. The point is important because if it 
is the latter which is the singularity of reference, then the term 
‘ dara ’ in Sanskrit would always qualify a singular object unless 
the plurality itself is indicated by a specific mention of the 
names of most of the wives that one has. 

If one closely analyzes the analysis given on page 114, one 
finds that the terms visesyatva, nirupita, prakarata and avacchedaka 
are used both before prakarata and after visesyatva. Thus we 
have two avacchedaks in the situation and visesyata itself turns 
into a universal by making it visesyatva. The further analysis 
that Professor Prahlada Char gives to explain the avacchedakatd 
in the nirupakata are sva-samanyadhikaranya, meaning thereby 
that all the relations are located in the same locus including 
one’s relation to oneself. The second relation is supposed to 
be that this self-relatedness has itself to be seen as of a very 
specific kind and hence seen as a limitor or as an avacchedaka 
of itself. However, it is not quite clear what exactly is gained by 
this point. The third relation mentioned is again not quite 
clear as it is the exact opposite of what has been said for the 
second relation, unless it is a negative way of saying what has 
been said earlier as it uses a double negation with respect to 
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avacchedaka. The fourth relation mentioned again seems to 
relate a thing to itself and it is not quite clear how it is different 
from one and two though the word vrtti seems to suggest some¬ 
thing different from what was mentioned in one and two. 
However, a universal is again made of vrtti and it is mentioned 
as vrttitva. These four relations are supposed to explicate the 
avacchedakata relating to the mukhya prakarata and its relation 
to nirupakata. The second explanation which is being given is 
supposed to be of the relation of being the ‘ asraya ’ or the 
support of oneself, or being one’s own ddhdra, that is, the 
unity of the relation of ddhdra and adheya in one’s own self. It 
is not quite clear how this is different from the relation of 
either sva-vrttitva or svasamanadhikaranta. 

In any case, the explications of how nirupakata is the locus of 
mukhya prakarata avacchedakata through the three relations 
mentioned do not seem to help to see matters clearly. Take for 
example, the first relation. It seems to talk about the relation 
of avacchedaka itself and tries to show how the relationship of 
avacchedakata is itself related to the objects concerned. Firstly, 
sambandha or relation itself has been universalized and the term 
used is ‘ sambandhitva' and to talk of being avacchina or limited 
by the sambandhitva and to talk of being avacchina or limited by 
the sambandhitva sambandha or the relation of relatedness only 
illustrates the tendency of the Nyaya analyst to make a univer¬ 
sal of everything and then relate that which is a universal to 
that from which the universal was generated by a generaliza¬ 
tion and then to mention it again in terms of an avacchedakata, 
in terms of which the game can be repeated again as the 
avacchedaka itself has a universal. However as avacchedakatava is 
a universal, it will itself have to be specified further by being 
limited to that to which it is being applied. It is surprising why 
Bacca Jha or Professor Prahlada Char has not mentioned the 
specific relation of sambandhitva sambandha and the avacchedaka. 

Similarly, the second relation only specifies further the 
prakarata nirupita visesyata along with the avacchedakas con¬ 
cerned. The third brings in the notion of visayata and 
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interestingly again makes a universal of it by writing visayatatva 
and brings in another notion of vyapaka and vyapyatva. How¬ 
ever, it is not quite clear as to why Bacca Jha only mentions 
vyapakatva without mentioning vyapyatva. Still, it is to be noted 
that here the visaytatva is itself being related to vyapakatva 
without mentioning the relation between them. Professor 
Prahlada Char of course admits that the third relation has 
another two relations in it, one being of 1 sva' to ‘visayata’ and 
the second between ‘ vyapakatva’ and ‘ nirupakata'. But besides 
these there has to be a relation of visista to visayata, though 
perhaps that is included in the relation ‘‘sva' to visayata and 
the relation between visayatatva and vyapakatva. The two rela¬ 
tions are further explicated on page 113. However it is not 
clear how the second relation of sva nirupitatva is different 
from what was earlier been called svavrttitva. He tries to expli¬ 
cate further the relation which is the limitor of vyapakata and 
again brings the notion of avacchedakata vrttitva, suggesting 
thereby that vrittitva can be added to anything. However, he 
does not clarify what the distinction is between avacchedakatva 
and avacchedakatavrttitva. Once the notion of vyapakata is 
brought in then obviously it will have to be mentioned in all 
analyses, for all relations in Nyaya analysis have a vyapya-vydpaka 
sambandha and it will have to be explained as to why, in the 
earlier analysis, it was not used. 

Interestingly, Professor Prahlada Char brings another no¬ 
tion into his analysis on page 115 and that is the notion of 
tddatmya. He suggests that as visesyata is supposed to be the 
locus of sva, this has to be by the relation of tddatmya and also 
avacchedyatva. It is not quite clear whether this avacchedyatva is 
the same as avacchedakatva or different from it. In any case, if 
these are to be considered as distinct relations different from 
all others mentioned until now, then they will have to be in¬ 
evitably mentioned in the context of all other relations for we 
have to state whether the relation is related by tddatmya and 
avacchedyatva or not. In fact, the story of the proliferation of 
relations appears to go on unendingly as on the same page he 
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raises the question as to how nirupakata is related to or present 
in nirupakata avacchedakatva. And as this nirupakata is supposed 
to belong to visesyata which itself is visista and which is related 
to sva, we can understand the complications that this search 
for relations introduces in Nyaya analysis. If avacchinayatva has 
also to be related to avacchedaka and if the latter has to be 
related to sva, one can see how one can indefinitely multiply 
relations in this manner. In fact, if one brings the notion of 
abhava into the picture, as he does at the end of page 115, and 
if one also sees that one may, in the Nyaya analysis, also 
mention that there is an abhava of abhava:, in case there is no 
abhava, one can imagine the further complications that one 
can introduce into one’s analysis which is in search of a com¬ 
plete precision of statement. 

In fact, if avacchedakata itself has to be related to every other 
thing in the analysis and if avacchedakata also has a universal, 
that is avacchedakatva and if the term anuyogi and pratiyogi are 
also to be brought into this relation, and if each of these is 
also to be seen in terms of its visayata which is related to 
visayita, then one can imagine the infinite complexity. Bacca 
Jha can introduce in the name of the search for seeking pre¬ 
cision and unambiguity in Navya-Nyaya analysis of the simplest 
of statements, such as, say ‘atra ghatah asti. In the further 
analysis on pages 116 and 117, while there is generally a rep¬ 
etition of the points made earlier, a new relation is mentioned 
there on page 117 called ‘ abhinnatva'. It is not quite clear if 
this is different from taddtmya. In case this is so, then we will 
have to mention it also. Similarly, there is the relation of 
asrayatva mentioned on the same page, but is asrayatva differ¬ 
ent from samanadhikarana mentioned earlier? In case this is 
so, one will have to mention sva-samanadhikarana, sva-dsrayatva, 
sva-tadatmya, sva-abhinnatva. In fact we further have the men¬ 
tion of such a relation as svanirupitatva and in case this is 
different from sva-vrttitva, it will have to be mentioned all the 
time also. Professor Prahlada Char has of course mentioned 
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on page 118 that this chain of relations could be developed 
further but that he would stop there. 

The basic issues are two. What is the principle behind the 
development of this unending chain of relations and whether 
it can be ever stopped and if so what shall be the possible 
ground for believing that no further relation can be generated 
by the inherent logic of the generation of relations in the 
Nyaya perspective? Secondly, why should one generate this 
chain of relations and what does one get out of it? Thirdly, the 
problem of the infinite generation of relations or of classes 
has been encountered in other philosophical traditions and 
some ad hoc principle has been adopted to stop this chain as, 
say, in Russell’s theory of types. Has any such principle ever 
been formulated by Nyaya theorists? 


(b) Reply to Daya Krishna’s Comment on the 

Krodapatras 
D. Prahlada Char 

My article on ‘Krodapatras’ aims at giving a picture of the 
Krodapatras as to what they are and highlighting their contri¬ 
bution to the development of Navya-Nyaya tradition. For this 
purpose, I have selected a few points that are discussed in 
some of the Krodapatras and have tried to explain them. I do 
not know how far I have been successful in my endeavour. 
Your commentary, though makes an honest attempt to evalu¬ 
ate the contribution made by the Krodapatras, on the basis of 
the discussion of some of the highly technical points which I 
have selected from the Krodapatras as examples, I am afraid, 
the observations made, miss to recognize the philosophical 
points that emerge from the discussion and to evaluate them. 
This, I feel, is quite natural. For, the issues that are chosen to 
be explained in the article are highly technical involving a very 
complicated Navya-Nyaya terminology. Regarding some of the 
comments you have made about the factual correctness of 
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some of the instances like ‘mountain is fiery, because of smoke’, 
and ‘the lake is fiery’, etc. that are frequently made use of, by 
the Naiyayikas, I would only wish to point out that Naiyayikas, 
like any of their counterparts in the East or the West, are 
purely philosophical in their approach and not much both¬ 
ered about the factuality of the contents of the instance. 
Therefore, I feel these observations do not help much to 
assess the merit of the discussion made in the Krodapatras. But, 
the questions you have raised at the end of the commentary 
are very much relevant and they should be answered. 

(c) ‘Have the Neo-Naiyayikas been 
Leading Us Up the Garden Path’ 

Professor Prahlada Char has, in his essay entitled ‘On the 
Krodapatras ', brought to the notice of modern logicians an 
unique type polemical literature in Indian logic in which cer¬ 
tain logical and other concepts discussed in Nyaya texts and 
commentaries are analytically elaborated with utmost preci¬ 
sion so that they can be treated as foolproof. In Neo-Indian 
logic Kalisankar, Candranarayana, Neelkantha, Ramsastry, etc. 
are quite well known as authors of Krodapatras (the etymologi¬ 
cal meaning of the word is ‘marginal notes’ and these do not 
deal with sentences as Daya Krishna writes ). Prahlada Char has 
instanced a few concepts (logical and epistemic) or properties 
which these authors have ingeniously elaborated so as to 
make them invulnerable to any logical drawback. Since 
Prahlada Char’s explanation of the logical elaborations (called 
anugamas, the etymological meaning of the word being ‘gen¬ 
eralized logical formulations’) is somewhat technical. We are 
giving below a simple elucidation of a few of these elabora¬ 
tions. It is not possible to deal with all the different elaborations 
here; the main purpose of the elucidations being to highlight 
the extraordinary logical acumen of the great Nyaya scholars. 
After the elucidations we give extracts from Daya Krishna’s 
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comments on the elaborations to show how wide off the mark, 
distorting (of the nature of the elaborations) and even erro¬ 
neous these comments are. Since the comments are very 
lengthy and uniformly of the same character from beginning 
to end, only the first few pages of them are critically consid¬ 
ered here. Students of Nyaya are sure to be dumbfounded to 
read these comments. 

Professor Prahlada Char starts with Gangesa’s definition of 
the fallacies of reason in his account. As per this definition a 
fallacy of reason is one whose cognition is preventive of the 
inferential cognition in which the reason plays the part of the 
middle term. For example the false inference, ‘The lake is 
afire because there arises smoke from it’ is opposed by the 
true cognition, ‘the lake is devoid of fire’. In this definition the 
term ‘whose cognition’ calls for precisification because, the 
lake and the lake devoid of fire being identical even the cog¬ 
nition of the mere lake can be treated as the cognition of the 
lake as devoid of fire. But the cognition of the mere lake is not 
preventive of the said inference. Raghunatha SiromanI, the 
great commentator of Tattvacihtamani, anticipates this objec¬ 
tion and tries to meet it by elaborating the term ‘whose 
cognition’ as ‘the cognition of a qualificand as determined by 
its qualifier’. The cognition of the ‘mere lake’ is not such and 
so it is excluded from the purview of the definition of fallacy. 
Gadadhara, the eminent sub-commentator of Raghunath’s 
commentary has sought a further elaboration in the meaning 
of the term ‘whose cognition’ on the above ground itself. The 
mere lake is the same as the lake as qualified by the absence 
of fire. So the cognition of the mere lake may also be regarded 
as the cognition of the qualified lake. To exclude this cogni¬ 
tion the meaning of the above term has to be modified to 
read as ‘the cognition whose preventive nature is determined 
(avaccheda) by the cognitive relation having the specific prop¬ 
erty of the determinate cognition as its limitor (avacchidaka). 
The preventive nature of the cognition of the lake as devoid 
of fire is delimited by the property ‘Lakeness qualified by the 
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absence of fire’. Here the qualificatory relation between 
lakeness and the absence of fire is coexistence as the lake is 
the locus of both lakeness and the absence. The relation is 
not ‘swarupa' as Daya Krishna suggests because the absence is 
always present in lakeness by this relation. So there would be 
no point in mentioning the qualification of lakeness by the 
absence by the swarupa relation. Kalisankar, the famous au¬ 
thor of a Krodapatra has raised an important question here. 
He asks, ‘What exacdy is the property that is supposed to delimit 
the preventive nature of the fallacy-cognition’? Evidently the 
property as suggested above would be the property lakeness as 
coexistent with the absence of fire. Now taking objection to 
the foregoing elaboration, Kalisankar says that even a cogni¬ 
tion like ‘Something is endowed with lakeness as coexistent 
with the absence of fire’ is tailormade to the above description 
of the preventive cognition. But it does not prevent the infer¬ 
ence of the form ‘the lake is on fire’ because ‘the lake as lake’ 
is not the qualificandum in the cognition. Here one may enter 
a caveat against the further elaboration of the foregoing term 
that Kalisankar suggests. Kalisankar’s relevant Krodapatra is 
not before the present writer. So he has to depend upon what 
Professor Prahlada Char has given as Kalisankar’s answer to 
the above objection. The caveat is to the effect that the modi¬ 
fication in the composition of the qualifier cannot meet the 
objection. It is the nature of the qualificandum that needs to 
be precisely specified to ward off the objection. In the above 
example, the qualificandum remains undelimited by any prop¬ 
erty which renders the said cognition ineffective as preventer. 

From all this explanation it will be clear that all these emi¬ 
nent logicians are concerned with precisifying the exact logical 
structure of the determinate cognition that can prevent 
another determinate cognition. Professor Prahlada Char has 
referred to and explained some other concepts also which are 
elaborated by Kalisankar and Candranarayana. But this much 
elucidation coupled with an account of what Daya Krishna 
says regarding it in his comments will suffice to show how 
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irrelevant, distorting and even erroneous the statements in 
Day a Krishna’s comments are. 

1. Daya Krishna’s first objection is that Gangesa’s definition 
does not take into account the distinction between the one 
who gives the arguments (the word is used for inference) 
and the one who only receives it. Gaiigesa’s definition is 
inadequate as he does not take into account the distinc¬ 
tion between svarthdnumana and pararthanumana. One is 
stunned to read this. Does the cognition ‘the lake is devoid 
of fire’ cease to contradict the inferential cognition ‘the 
lake is a fire’ if the inference is for oneself or for others? 
The psychological processes involved in the two kinds of 
inferences may be different from each other but they do 
not affect the contradictory natures of the two cognitions. 

2. Daya Krishna’s second objection goes like this: ‘the term 
dhumat in the stock example only means that the ground 
of this inference is the perception of smoke but not directly 
the perception of fire itself. The hidden ground of this inference is the 
adage ‘where there is smoke there is fire’ but even this 
ground of the formulation is faulty, for the terms ‘where’ 
and ‘there’ are ambiguous (italics mine). From this ex¬ 
cerpt from the comments it is obvious that according to 
Daya Krishna it is the direct perception of fre that is the ground 
of the inference of fire. What is one to say of such a perverse 
statement? Further, how can the concomitance of smoke 
and fire be regarded as the hidden ground of the inference 
of fire and in what sense can the statement of the con¬ 
comitance be called an adage ? Moreover the meanings of 
the adverbs ‘where’ and ‘there’ are quite obvious even to 
school-going children. If a logical formulation of the mean¬ 
ing is needed it is given by Nyaya in terms of what is called 
vyapya-vyapakabhava even in elementary texts of Nyaya. 

3. The third objection trotted out by Daya Krishna is, in his 
own words this: ‘the second definition of fallacy given by 
Gangesa would not be able to distinguish between the 
statements’ ‘the mountain is fiery because there is smoke’ 
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and the statement ‘the lake is fiery because there is smoke 
in it’. Even though the latter is obviously fallacious while 
the former is not. The reason why the second statement 
is supposed to be fallacious is that ‘there seems to be a 
priori knowledge that water, by its very nature cannot have 
the characteristic of having fire in it. But it is never dis¬ 
cussed in the tradition how one obtains this knowledge 
about it.’ 

A grosser misinterpretation of the criticized passage 
printed on page 101 (of the said elaboration) can rarely 
be imagined Raghunatha Siromani suggests a 

slight modification by replacing by 4igHiciiRw~i 

Suppose this modification is not made, then the 
definition would not be applicable to any fallacy for, since 
mere ‘ hrada' is identical with ‘hrada qualified by 
vahnyabhava’ but the cognition of mere 1 hrada' does not 
prevent the inferential cognition ‘hrado vahniman. 

Evidently the absurd statements of Daya Krishna are 
the result of a gross misunderstanding of the simple fact 
stated here that the qualified lake and the mere lake being 
identical, the cognition of the mere lake is not preventive 
of inference and thus the definition cannot apply to the 
fallacy of the badha, which the cognition of the lake de¬ 
void of fire represents. In view of this simple fact the 
aforementioned remarks that there seems to be a priori 
knoiuledge that water cannot have fire in it, that it is never 
discussed in the tradition how one obtains this knowl¬ 
edge, that even a mountain can never have fire unless 
there is a forest cover on it, that water cannot only get 
very hot but also boil and burn, that Rama is supposed to 
have burnt the ocean or threatened to burn it and so on 
and on, which follow the foregoing remark leave the reader 
simply aghast. Does all this aberration have any place in 
any strictly logical discussion of the nature of the fallacies 
of reason? 
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4. The above fantastic objections are sought to be justified 
by Daya Krishna on the ground that ‘the traditional Nyaya 
logician seems never to have carefully distinguished 
between the logical and the empirical ... and (so) he is 
continuously faced with problems arising from the 
absence of such a distinction’. This means that those who 
accept this distinction do not have to worry ‘whether 
mountains have fire or not or whether some lakes will 
always be devoid of water or not!’ One wonders what the 
said distinction has to do with the definition of fallacy. 

5. Regarding the modifications introduced into the defini¬ 
tion of fallacy referred to earlier, Daya Krishna says 
nonchallantly that ‘these definitions have to do with the 
absence of the vyapti relation of the hetu and sadhya'. On 
the basis of this utterly erroneous suggestion Daya Krishna 
goes on to reprimand the authors of the Krodapatras ‘for 
confining their discussion to the specific example of the 
fallacious inference that the lake is on fire because there 
is smoke in it.’ How appropriate is this admonition that 
the discussion of the fallacy should deal with the vyapti of 
hetu and the sadhya instead of the fallacious inference 
prevented by the fallacy of cognition! 

6. A more perverse misrepresentation faces the reader just 
two sentences ahead of this where it is said that ‘to put 
the same thing in Nyaya terminology ... it is the absence 
of the fireness in xuatemess which obstructs the process of infer¬ 
ence'. What has this absence to do with the inference that 
‘there is fire in lake?’ First, it is absence-cognition not 
absence which obstructs the said inference. Secondly the 
preventer absence-cognition concerns the absence of fire 
in xuater, not of fireness in watemess. 

7. Daya Krishna attributes to Kalisankar forgetfulness con¬ 
cerning the fact ‘that there can be such a thing as a dry 
lake and such a lake where there is no water is not a 
contradiction in terms’. One becomes tongue-tied in face 
of such shocking remarks. 
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8. The relation of samanadhikaranya or coexistence connect¬ 
ing the absence of fire with lakeness referred to at the 
beginning invites similarly ridiculous objections in the com¬ 
ment. There the fantastic remark is made (p. 125) that 
‘this is no solution at all as the basic question is whether 
the absence of fire is accidental or necessary’. There is 
absolutely no occasion here to discuss this. The issue being 
discussed by Kallsankar is that vahnyabhavav air hrdatva 
being the property limiting the preventive nature of the 
cognition of the form vahnyabhdvavan hrdatva what rela¬ 
tion connects vahnyabhava and hrdatva. As this cannot 
but be coexistence as the lake is the colocus of fire- 
absence and lakeness. Sivarupa, of course, is the connect¬ 
ing relation between fire-absence and the lake. 

One may thus go on and on pointing out all kinds of sole¬ 
cisms in the comments without coming across a single point 
that is either relevant to the discussion in the Krodapatra or is 
in itself logically sustainable either from the Western or the 
Indian viewpoint. This is why Professor Prahlada Char react¬ 
ing to the comments says with tongue in the cheek that the 
‘observations made (by Daya Krishna) miss to recognise the 
philosophical points that emerge from the discussions and to 
evaluate them’. V.N. Jha, to whom the comments were re¬ 
ferred, is more explicit when he says that ‘it appears that 
nobody has made the fundamentals of navyanyaya clear to 
you (Daya Krishna)’. 

If the present writer were to voice his honest reaction to the 
comments he would be forced to say that the whole thing is 
a tremendous joke which has unwittingly perhaps botched the 
penetrating logical insights (of geniuses like Kallsankar, Candra- 
narayana, etc.) which would have done honour even to the 
greatest contemporary logicians of the West. 


N.S. Dravid 
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Mohanta’s Queries About Prama 

D.K. MOHANTA 


1. Can prama of the Nyaya school be treated as ‘justified 
true belief. 

2. Can prama of the Nyaya school be treated as a piece of 
knowledge which is ‘justified, true and nondubious’? 

3. Is there any substitute word in Samskrta of the word 
‘belief as it is used by the epistemologists in the West? 

D.K. MOHANTA 

Answers to D.K. Mohanta’s Queries'" 

1. Prama as Nyaya understands it is justified true belief if the 
word ‘justified’ is used to mean ‘that for which justification 
is available or can be provided if asked for’. In this sense 
every true belief is a justified true belief and therefore the 
qualification ‘justified’ used in the phrase is redundant. If 
however the word is taken in the sense of ‘that whose 
justification is known to the holder of the belief then not 
every true belief may be said to be justified. Even if a true 

*JICPR, XV, 1, pp. 132-8. 
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belief is held on wrong grounds it cannot be said to be 
justified in this sense of the word. But in both these senses 
the belief will not forfeit its intrinsic character of truth. 

2. Prama is certainly a piece of knowledge but it need not be 
‘justified’ in the second possible sense of the word given 
above. As to ‘nondubiety,’ it cannot be ensured for every 
true belief. In the Nyaya view nondubiety or veridicity of 
true beliefs needs to be inferentially established. 

3. The word ‘belief is used both in the dispositional and the 
episodic sense in western epistemology. The technical 
Sanskrit equivalent of the word in the first sense is 

and in the seond sense it is WP. 

The Sanskrit translation of the sentence is as given below. For 
identifying the ‘mukhya visesya’ in the sentence the complex¬ 
ity of the sentence does not offer much difficulty. ‘The beautiful 
princess’ is the mukhya visesya as the term having this meaning 
is in the nominative case and its meanine does not act as the 
qualifier of any other meaning in the sentence. The phrases 
‘bright red rose’ and ‘sweet subtle fragrance’ appear to denote 
qualities of qualities but they need not be so taken as redness 
and fragrance are qualities no doubt but brightness and subtlety 
may be regarded as certain upadhis or analysable properties. 
Sweetness is nothing but the property of causing pleasure. 

The words ‘ anuyogi' and ‘ pratiyogi ’ are rarely used in the 
analysis of sentences. They occur mainly in the analyses of 
cognition. In a cognition the epistemic qualificandum is the 
anuyogi while the epistemic qualifier is the pratiyogi. In the first 
four sentences given, obviously the first term is pratiyogi as it is 
in the locative case. In the remaining two there is no pratiyogi 
or anuyogi. 

The Sankrit rendering of the complex English sentence is: 

^ tr^cr tfRT^sT ^sp-p^-arre^r fpq are ^ 

XlvnjtJi^l Mid: tFFTR 'HHMIdl <^'<1 VMPreTfl HJcT '?TT cfcT ^ 

apjereu TFifcT am p wztft tre arrete Rp-hR^iiRi fieri 


N.S. Dravid 




